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GTANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 


LONDON MADE, 


M®*: STREETER, 


18 NEW BOND-STREET, London, 


TENG MADE IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 


[0 the VARIOUS ‘MACHINES 


Us" by him in the MANUFACTURE of 


Gor ORNAMENTS, will supply at 


(GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


yor CASH on DELIVERY, 


JRIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD WATCH CHAINS, 
| 


FoR GENTLEMEN, any Pattern, 


AT #4 5s. per OUNCE. 


LIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD WATCH CHAINS, 


ok LADIES, any Pattern, 


Ar £4 5s. per OUNCE. 


JpIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD LOCKETS, 


fork ONE or TWO PORTRAITS, 


At £5) PER OUNCE. 
a 


()THER GOLD ORNAMENTS 


A® PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Me STREETER also calls attention to 


de NEW ENGAGED RING, 


GET WITH EITHER DIAMOND, or RUBY, 


;eM241D, or SAPPHIRE, 


OF FINE QUALITY, at the 


[J NPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICE of £5. 


ME STREETER further invites attention to his 


ACHINE-MADE WATCHES, 


KEYLESS and ORDINARY WINDERS. 


‘[EMEKEEPIN G GUARANTEED. 


(JOLD WATCHES, Ladies’, from £5. 


( at OLD WATCHES, Gentlemen’s, from £10. 


( youd WATCHES, Keyless, from £10. 


SILVER WATCHES, Ladies’, from £2. 


GILVER WATCHES, Gentlemen’s, from £4 4s. 


(LOCKS, for Boudoir, from £5. 


(LOCKS, for the Drawing-Room, from £8, 


(LOCKS, for the Dining-Room, from £4, 


(LOCKS, for the Library, from £3. 


(SLOCKS, for Carriage use, from £5. 


ME STREETER, Manufacturing Silversmith. 


GILVER TEA SERVICES, from 30 gs. 


SILVER WAITERS, from 6 gs. 


GILVER PRIZE CUPS, from 2 gs, 


GILVER-MOUNTED CLARET-JUGS, £3. 


SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, of every Pattern. 


GILVER ARTICLES, for Athletic Prizes, 


SILVER EPERGNES, for Presentation, &c. 


SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE for 


REGIMENTAL MESSES, Canteens, &e. 


To COMMITTEES of SPORTING CLUBS, &c. 


AN ASSORTMENT of CUPS, TANKARDS, &c. 


GENT at a MOMENT’S NOTICE 


MO ANY PART of the COUNTRY. 


Attu LETTERS to be ADDRESSED 
M* STREETER, 18, New Boud-street, W. 


JARIS NOVELTIES, 
D. NICHOLSON AND ‘CO. 


have the honour to announce the return of their buyers from Paris and other Foreign 
Markets, and that they are now prepared with a large collection of choice novelties 
in the folowing departments :— 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


6 gs., 7 gs., 8 gs., to 30 gs. 

nk, Ermine or Sable, from 5} gs. to 50 gs. 

3 from 2} gs. to 6 gs. F 

from Iss. 91. to 35s. 

AIS, in Cashmere or Silk, lined with Fur, 3 gs. 


UIRASS oe TABLIERS, in Mattelassé and Natté Silks, Trimmed Velvet or 
0 £5 


a 

NEW C 
5. 

5 and MANTLES at all prices, Trimmed Fur, Lace, or Fringe, 

THE NEW © : 

Plain or Orn: 
TAILOR-MADE ELY 
NOVELTIES i 
WATERPROOF M 


Se in Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth, 
0 £10, 


KETS for Young Ladies, from 10s. 6d. to 2gs. 
rimmed Jet and Fur, 2 gs. to 10gs. 
Colours and Shapes, both Checked and Plain 


sa choice variety in White Fur or Cashmere, Gold Braided, 
ed, &e, 
NE and cther SILK ROTONDES and JACKETS, lined rich Fur, 3 gs. to 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 

ELEGANT STYLES in NEW NATTE CLOTHS, Checked and Plain to match, 
BALMORAL CHEVIOT SSACHS CLOTHS, and ROUBAIX FABRICS of 
every description, for gs. 

GENOA FINISHED VEL {EN COSTUMES, Black or Coloured, from 2 gs. 

LYON OS GRAIN COSTUMES, in Black and every shade of colour, from 3gs. 


to 20 gs. 
BALL DRESSES kept in stock, or made up at twenty-four hours’ notice, 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


THE CELEBRATED “QUEEN CASHMERE” BLACK SILKS, made expressly for 
our house, and sold with a guarantee to wear well, trom 8s. 11d. to 15s. per yard. 
THE BLACK SILKS manufactured by C. J. Bonnet and Cie., Teillard and Cie., 

Ponson and Cie., Jaubert Audras, and other of the principal manufacturers of 

Lyons, from Is. 11d. to 2is. per yard. 

PLAIN COLOURED POULT SOIE AND GROS GRAIN SILKS, in every shade 
of colour, and in four qualities, 3s. 11d., 53. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 11d., of guaranteed 
manufacture. fe 

COLOURED, PLAIN, AND FANCY SILKS, in Glacé, Gros de Suez, Striped, Checked, 
or Figured, fron» 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, per yard. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, Black and Coloured, from $s. to 15s. per yard. 

NEW SHADES IN COLOURED VELVETS at 8s. 6d , 1s. 6d., and 10s, 6d, per yard. 

a V ee of the best kinds manufactured, English and Foreign, from 4s. 6d, 
fo 21s. per yar 

GENOA FINISHED VELVETEENS, all Shades, 2s. 11d., 3s. 11d., and 4s. 11d. per yard. 

NOVELTIES IN MATTELASSE AND NATTE SILKS AND VELVETS, in Quilted 
and Cane-work effects. 

IRISH POPLINS in all fashionable shades. Patterns free. 


DRESS DEPARTMENT. 


BERLIN NATTE CLOTHS in Checks of all kinds, with Plain Cloth to match. 
YORKSHIRE HOMESPUNS of all descriptions, from 1s. to ds. per yard, 
BALMORAL CHE TS from Is. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per yard. 
TROUVILLE SERG 1 Colours, Checked and Plain, 8}d. to 2s. 6d. per yard. 
ABERGELDIE TWEEDS from Is. 3d. to 2s, 9d. per yard, Checked and Plain. 
WOOLLEN AND SILK REPS, SATIN CLOTHS, WOOL POPLINS, and every 
description of ROUBAIX FABRICS. in great variety. 
NORWICH, BRADFORD, AND OTHER ENGLISH TEXTILE FABRICS, at all 
prices. Patterns free. 


BABY LINEN AND JUVENILE DRESS DEPARTMENT. 

A Large Assortment of New Styles in INFANTS’ LONG CLOAKS, PELISSES. 

ROBE} ROCKS. &e, 

for Children from Three to Twelve Years, in all New Materia's. 

THE NEW TYROLEAN, SPANISH, AND NAUTICAL SUTTS for Boys of all ages, 
Every Article of Apparel for Children of both sexes kept in Stock. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
A Superior Collection of New Patterns in every Article of Ladies’ Underclothing. Good 
work guaranteed. 
A Costly illus uted Book of the Goods in this zpee ener, with estimates for Wed- 
ding Trousseaux, Layettes, and Indian Outfits, sent post-free; also containing 


gs. 


ep ant s to ladies proceeding abroad. 
HO! eed GLOVES, LACE, FURS, UMBRELLAS, and FANCY GOODS, in great 
variety. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO CASH PURCHASERS. 


The whole of the Money expended at D.N. and_CO.’S Establishment is returned in 
Coupons of the GENERAL EXPENDITURE ASSURANCE COMPANY, by which 
Purchasers secure the-return of ull the ready-money laid out. Explanatory books 
gratis and post-free. : 

A large Assortment of Patterns of Silks or Dress Fabrics, and Illustrations of Goods 
which cannot be represented by Patterns, forwarded post-free, 

Carriage paid on all Parcels amounting to £4 and upwards. 

Ladies about to proceed to India or the Colonies are invited to write for “ Nicholson's 
Outfitting List,” gratis and post-free—o2 pages, with valuable Hints to Lady 
Travellers. A Jarger General ist can be had also—160 pages. 

Correspondents unknown to D. NICHOLSON and CO. are requested to send a remit- 
tance or a London reference with their Orders. 


D. NICHOLSON AND CO., 
5C, OL, 52, and 53, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD; 
and 664. PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— ASSER and SHERWIN 
have the Largest and best-selected assortment of 
NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS. 
Catalogue of Presents tree. 


ASSER and SHERWIN, 80 and 81, Strand. 


(CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS.—ASSER and SHERWIN’S 
GUINEA CABINET OF GAMES CONTAINS E 
CHESS, DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, WHIST, CRIBBAGE, DOMINOES, 
SOLITAIRE, GERMAN TACTICS, FOX AND GEESE, BEZIQUE, SPOILFIVE, 
SNAIL, and the RACH, all complete, in polished Mahogany Box, with rules tor 
the Games. 
Packing Case, C7 extra. 


ASSER and SHERWIN, 80 and 81, Strand, W.C. 


7 4 
HRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. -— LAWN ‘TENNIS. 
The best Game for Summer or Winter. Can be played on Lawn ot Paved Yard, 
or in Room, or Barn, or Hail. 
Sets complete, 425., G3s., sd.., 948. GdL., 105s., 126s, 
The best-relected Bats, 12-. 6d., 15s, 
Rules ot the Game post-free. 


ASSER and SHERWIN, 80 and 81, Strand, W.C. 


COCOA 
FOR BREAKFAST. 


“It may justly be called 
the perfection of prepared 
Cocoa.” — British Medical 
Press. 

“Entire solubility, a deli- 
cate aroma, and a rare 
concentration of the purest 
COCOA. elements of nutrition dis- 

tinguish the MARAVILLA 
COCOA above all others,”— 
Globe. 
Sold in tin-lined packets 
only by all Grocers. — 
- TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
London, Sole Proprietors, 


M4284ViLLA 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 


M4284ViILLA 


65 and 64, 


B ENNETT, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 
GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 


From 10 gs, to 100 gs. 


WATCHES, 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. - 


» 

JOHN BENNETT, having just com- 
pleted great alterations in his Cluck Show- 
rooms, is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the most extensiye Stock in London, com- 
prising Clocks for the Drawing, Dining, 
Kooms, and Presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs, at the lowest 
prices. — 


C Locks. 


Jj OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


GLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATH, BY 


ELKINGLON’S PATENT PROCESS. 
Ts A COATING OF STERLING SILVER OVER SLACK’S 


NICKEL SILVER. 


FoR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE IN CONSTANT 
WEAR UNEQUALLED, 


LACK’S ELECTRO TABLESPOONS, 
80s. AND 388, PER DOZ, EQUAL IN WEAR TO STERLING SILVER. 


QLACKS DESSERT SPOONS or FORKS, 
20s. AND #08, PER DOZ. EQUAL IN WEAR TO STERLING SILVER 


S sACK’S ELECTRO TEASPOONS, 
12s. AND 18s, PER DOZ. EQUAL IN WEAR TO STERLING SILVER. 


GLACK’S ELECTRO CRUET-FRAMES, 


20s. TO 100s. WITH RICH CUP GLASSES. 


GLACK’S ELECTRO SILVER TEA and COFFEE SETS 
FROM £3 los. TO £15, s 


GLACK’S ELECTRO-PLATE DISH COVERS. 


_ THE SET £8 10s. AND £12 158, 


GLACK’s ELECTRO FISH KNIVES. 
IN CASE OF 12, 60s., 65s., 75s. 


SGLACK’S DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, 


IN CASE OF 12, 45s., 55s., 788., 988. 


GLACK’S 


ELECTRO-SILVER ENTREE-DISHES. 

THE SET, FORMING 8 DISHES, £8 15s,, £12 12s, 

QLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 

KY 2s., 258, AND 30s. PER DOZ. THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN LONDON. 


GLACK’S TABLE KNIVES, 
16s. AND 203, PER DOZ. ARE THE BEST QUALITY, 


QLACK’S CHEESE KNIVES, 


l4s., 18s. 6d., and 23s, PER DOZ. ALL BALANCE-HANDLES and BEST MAKE, 


GLACK'S DISH COVERS, 
25s. AND 40s. SET OF SIX. RAISED IN ONE PIECE. 


=. 


GLACK’S DISH COVERS, Plated Handles, 
498, SET OF SIX. SILVER PATTERN. 


GLACK’S FENDERS: and FIREIRONS, from 10s. 
EVERY NEW PATTERN AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 


GLACK’S SETS OF KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


COTTAGE, £3 0s, 8d.; MED., £8 5s, Gd. 5 LARGE, £28 12s, 3d. 


GLACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
ELECTRO-PLATE, IRONMONGERY, &c., POST-FRER, 


GLACK’S SEND ALL ORDERS ABOVE £2 CARRIAGE 
FREE PER RAIL. 


TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


ICV AR. DY and: 0. Ole daca. K, 


336, STRAND (OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE), 
LONDON. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BrOwN AND PELson’s (ORN-FLOUR 


WAS TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES, 
Brown AND PeLson’s (ORN-FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


MADE WITH MILK, AS IT OUGHT ALWAYS TO BE, 
Brown AND PpoeLson’s (ORN-FLOUR 


AFFORDS ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF A PERFECT DIET. 


DELICATE, EASY OF DIGESTION, AND AGREEABLE TO THE PALATE, 
Brown AND PeLson’s (CORN-FLOUR 


Is INVALUABLE FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


10,000 CHESTS Presents. 
‘ PARKINS & GOTTO'S. 


DRESSING-CASES, 12s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 84s., 105s. 
DRESSING-BAGS, fitted, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s. 
HAND-BAGS, 4s. 9d., 6s. 9d., 88. 6d. Waist-Bags. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., &c. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., &. 
DESKS, 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s. 
STATIONERY-CABINETS, fitted, 25s., 50s., 84s. 
ENVELOPE-CASES and BLOTTERS, all kinds. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room, Library, or Office. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOKSLIDES, Postage-Scales. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. 
ORMOLU WRITING SETS and NIC-NACS. 

OAK WARE, Tankards, Biscuit-Boxes, Jugs, &c. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, Candlesticks, Novelties, 
JEWEL-CASHS, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF-BOXES, 10s. 6d. 
WORK-BOXES and BASKETS. 

RETICULES, Ladies’ Companions, Etuis, fitted. 
MUSIC-CASES and ROLLS, Oak Letter- Boxes. 
MUSICAL BOXES, ditto Albums, all kinds. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, Pocket-Books, Letter-Cases, Pencil-Cases. 
CARD-CASES, Diaries, Smelling-Bottles, Fans. 
CIGAR-CASES, ditto Fuzee, Meerschaum Pipes. 
OPERA-GLASSES, Stereoscopes, Graphoscopes, 
‘INDOOR GAMES. The newest and most amusing. 
BAGATELLE-BOARDS, 28s. 6d., 50s., 78s. 6d. 
BACKGAMMON, Chess, Draughts, Cribbage. 
WHEEL-SKATES, Footballs, all sizes. 

MAGIC LANTERNS, with slides, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., &c. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS. 

SCRAP-BOOKS, Monogram and Stamp Albums. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCIL SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Do., Prayer- Books, Hymns. 
BOOKS for JUVENLLES and PRESENTATION. 


PARKINS AND GOTTO’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
27 and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
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A CHRISTMAS DUMPLING. 


Some folk there are with hearts so dead 
To homely joys, they see no good in 
Old Father Christmas’ jolly ways, 
And laugh to scorn his beef and pudding. 


Poor souls, they cannot sympathise— 
So lone are they, so frozen-hearted— 
With gatherings round the Christmas board 
Of kindred who have been long parted ; 


Some by mere distance ; some, alas! 
By anger, till these Christmas meetings, 
‘When friends long sundered meet again 
With all the season’s hallowed greetings. 


Not thus do Johnson and his wife, 


Who ’ve rubbed along twelve years in marriage, 


With only now and then a tiff, 
Old Ch-+'stimas and his ways disparage. 


Jack welcomes Christmas as a friend, 

A dear old mate both stanch and jolly, 
And Mrs. Johnson, in like vein, 

Crowns him with mistletoe and holly. 


So being both of kindred mind, . 
In worst of times they save a little, 

That Father Christmas ne’er may be 
Defrauded of his dues a tittle. 


For pies and puddings she is famed, 
While none can set a table neater, 
And at their Christmas board all find 


Warm welcome, which makes viands swecter. 


Now Johnson is a merry grig, 
And at unseasonable season 

Will sometimes have, as goes the phrase, 
His joke, with neither rhyme nor reason. 


To wit, on Christmas Day last year 
Helped by his eldest daughter, Polly, 
Who gladly joins in all his plans, 
He, harum-scarum, schemed this folly. 


Around the well-served table sat 
Good company, at least a dozen, 
All deep-absorbed, absorbing too, 
Whom with mock hope he tried to cozen. 


Quoth he, ‘‘ My friends, don’t eat so fast ’”— 


His face the while with laughter crumpling— 


“The keen edge off your appetite, 


Wait till you see our Christmas Dumpling.” 


Here Mrs. J. cried out, irate, 
“ For shame ! 
Good people, take of what you see, 
And eat and drink while you are able. 


“A bird in hand,’s worth two in bush, 

So goes a good old-fashioned saying— 
I say, worth twenty ; so be prompt, 

And let there be no more delaying; 


“¥or while my husband, silly man, 

His hungry guests would fain be fooling 
By giving hopes he knows are vain, 

The pies and puddings all are cooling.” 


Admonished thus, each one resumed. 

The pleasant work of knife-and-forking, 
Amid the cheerful clink of plates 

And pop of bottled beer uncorking. 


But all good things come to a close, 
And Christmas fare is sadly cloying ; 
So, gradually the guests relaxed, 
With dainties at their leisure toying. 


When reached this period Johnson cried, 
“Now, friends, prepare to own your folly 
In not accepting my advice: 
Bring in our Christmas Dumpling, Polly!” 
She in an instant fluttered out, 
_ Soon with a heavy load returning; 
Not, as they all halt hoped, half feared, 
With pudding huge in brandy burning. 


High on her shoulder Baby sat, 


‘With vigorous clutch her smooth hair rumpling, 


An infant Bacchus, holly-crowned— 
So this, then, was the Christmas Dumpling! 


She bore him to the festive board, 

Where, spite of Mrs. J.’s entreaties, 
They gorged the infant prodigy, 

And quickly sickened him with sweeties. 


The guests being all in merry mood, 
As after-dinner-time,befitting, 
Some laughed until they fairly cried, 


Some felt as though their sides were splitting. 


From which this moral may be drawn— 
Reserve your quips and cranks hereafter 

Until your listeners have dined, . 
When sorriest jokes will waken laughter. 


Joun Larry. 


“HOME COMFORTS.”* 


(Boy speaks in his own mind to the inmates of his master’s 


household.) 


If cold, without the shelter of a roof, 
I wend my lonely way, 
I’ll warm you soon within; for, see the proof 
Of what I’m bold to say, 
I bring some cordials for your drinking treat, 
And this—to stir your bed and give it heat! 


(He shows the warming pan.) 
Warm with these comforts when you make yourselves, 


Thank me for what I’ve done, : 
And spare me something off your larder shelves, 
1f I must feast alone; 
For at this hour of Christmas Eve, I know, 


You make good cheer, while Z trudge through the snow. 


Long is the road I’ve come from yonder town, 
Three miles before me still; 

Ah! shan’t I feel the wind on Bollers Down, 
And won't my hands be chill! 

But never mind! I'll reach the Hall to-night, 

Get supper by the fire, and feel myself all right! 


You know all’s on the table! 


* This picture is the property of Mx. Nettlefold, by whose permission it 


engraved for our journal, 
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ADELINE MARSDEN’S VICTORY. 


BY H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


PROLOGUE. 

A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
About a hundred years ago the representative of Gaveston of 
Gaveston Court was engaged in the melancholy occupation 
familiarly knownas“ going tothe dogs.’”’ Withaline of ancestors 
of whom the greatest peer in the kingdom might have been 
proud, with a coat-of-arms which bore an augmentation of 
honour bestowed in old days by a Sovereign for conspicuous 
valour on the field of battle, with a magnificent estate, an 
ample income, a fair wife and fairer child, Hugh Gaveston was 
leading a dissolute and degraded life; and the only question 
was when would it end, and another of the line be carried out 
to the stately mausoleum which towered above the village 
church. 

Sir Hugh Gaveston, for the owner of Gaveston Court was a 
Baronet, had everything it would seem which a man could 
desire,in life, and yet he was not only killing himself by the 
most reckless debauchery, but he was making away with the 
estate which, though unentailed, had descended from father to 
son for centuries. Sir Hugh was an inveterate gambler, and, 
seeing that he was also addicted to drinking beyond even the 
license of the time, it was plain to his friends and neighbours 
that in a very few years the lands of Gaveston would pass 
into other hands, and he would leave his infant son penniless. 
His passion for gaming in all possible ways was simply 
maniacal, and there was a story current in the county that 
when he had none of his dissolute friends staying with him, 
and could persuade none of his immediate neighbours to join 
in playing cards or dicing, he gambled with himself, transfer- 
ring guineas from one pocket to the other with all the 
punctuality of a man paying his debts of honour. 

It was thought that when Hugh Gaveston married he 
would, as the phrase runs, settle down; but matrimony, how- 
ever much may be hoped from it, does not always wean a 
man from evil courses; and, indeed, there is no greater fal- 
lacy than the old saying that a reformed rake makes the best 
husband. Not that there was any semblance of reformation 
about Sir Hugh. ‘To do him justice, he never pretended that 
he was going to mend his ways. He married a nice-looking 
girl of good family, with the laudable purpose of securing an 
heir to the Gaveston estates—which was, after all, a work of 
supererogation, seeing that he was gambling away the said 
estates as fast as possible. Lady Gayeston was a meek and 
gentle little woman, who had married wild Sir Hugh as she 
would have married any man she was ordered to accept by 
her parents; and, once married, and having found out her 
husband's habits, she resigned herself to a life of misery with 
the heroic composure peculiar to women. The Victoria Cross 
hangs on many a breast “for valour,” as its legend tells; but 
there are women who deserve it as much as the brave soldiers 
who wear it—whose life is one long martyrdom, and who are 
too proud even to seek the poor consolation which might spring 
from the sympathy of their own sex. Lady Gaveston bore 
herself bravely, and no complaint ever passed her wan lips. 
Her infant child was a great comfort to her ; though, at times, 
a terrible fear seized her that he might inherit his father’s 
mania, and the little hands which clasped her neck so tightly 
might one day be as eager to seize cards and dice as were his 
father’s. Sir Hugh was not unkind in his manner, but he 
simply neglected his wife; his whole soul Was centred in 
games of chance ; and, although he had borne a reputation for 
gallantry in his youth, it must be said, in justice to him, that 
her only rivals were the wine-flagon and the dice-box. 

Hugh Gaveston’s great friend and ally was a man he had 
picked up in one of his frequent visits to London, a certain 
James, or, as he was generally called, Jim Marsden, a man of 
low extraction but apparently wealthy; for he not only 
gambled with Sir Hugh as much as that worthy desired, and 
that was a great deal, but he very often lent his patron money 
when he or others had emptied the Baronet’s purse. Sir Hugh 
was, in fact, very deeply in this man’s debt, how deeply indeed 
he hardly knew, and many an acre of the Gaveston estate had 
already passed cut of the infatuated gambler’s possession into 
Jim Marsden’s hands. So things went on; and, although there 
were not wanting friends and relatives who warned Sir Hugh, 
his was a hopeless ease. The passion for gambling is indeed 
ineradicable, and when once a man has felt the fierce fever of 
winning large sums of money by the turn of a card or the 
fall of the dice, he will come to think all other excitements 
poor and tame in comparison with such pursuits. 

The end came sooner than some people expected. One 
night Sir Hugh and his crony Marsden had. been at a party, 
where the play had ‘been very high and the Baronet had been 
as usual unlucky. The two left early, Sir Hugh insisting on 
Marsden’s coming home with him, that he might try his luck 
with still larger stakes with only one person. Marsden 
willingly consented, and on a winter evening the pair galloped 
up to the door of Gaveston Court, and were shown into Sir 
Hugh’s room, which was on the ground floor, and had a window 
looking on to the hall and staircase. There they played, and, 
to judge from his loud imprecations, Sir Hugh was no more 
fortunate with Marsden alone than he had been in company. 
At last the latter left the house, and it was noticed that when 
he did so he stood some time in the hall, for Sir Hugh had 
left him to make his way out himself, and that he even peered 
curiously into the dining-room on one side of the entrance. 
He might well do so. Jim Marsden was then inspecting his 
own property. That night had consummated the ruin which 
had begun only a few years ago, for Sir Hugh was in the 
prime of life, and Gaveston Court, with all the broad 
acres belonging to it, had passed away from the wretched man 
who sat in the stupor of intoxication, surrounded by the fatal 
pieces of painted pasteboard which had brought a noble house 
toshame. Sir Hugh had gambled away the whole of his in- 
heritance ; he was utterly and entirely ruined, and all he had to 
leave the poor lad who was sleeping up stairs was the empty 
title, which would henceforward be associated with the shameful 
story of his career. 

There he sat, with his boots and whip where he had thrown 
them on his entrance, asleep in the old house which was no 
longer his; and when at last the servants, fearful of his anger 
if they roused him, stole up stairs to bed, they saw him through 
the window, and left him, little thinking they had looked upon 
him alive for the last time. But such was the case. Hugh 
Gaveston slept for some time, and then a strange change came 
over him; and when, with the early morning, the servants 
descended the stairs, there was a shriek of alarm, which brought 
poor Lady Gaveston to the window. Sir Hugh was still 
seated in his chair, but his head had fallen back, and his face 
was ashen grey. He had died, apparently, in his sleep—died, 
as it seemed, the moment he had accomplished the ruiu of his 
family aud brought reproach upon an ancient name. No sus- 
picion attached to Jim Marsden, for the servants had seen him 
go, and Sir Hugh had been heard (so they said) taking leave of 
him in the room; but, nevertheless, as is so common in such 
cases, there were a good many ugly stories afloat; and people 
said that the apparent sleep witnessed by the servants when 


ee 


they went up stairs might have been death, and wondered 
whether Jim Marsden had mixed anything with Sir Hugh’s 
drink. or James Marsden was lord of Gaveston Court, and 
the county families bitterly resented that, and did all in their 
power to make him feel himself anintruder. He did not care 
much for their enmity, trusting in time to live it down. He 
had ejected Lady Gaveston and her infant son with cold- 
blooded punctuality, and he was perfectly prepared to enjoy 
in his own way the fine property which he had gained by his 
skal and luck at cards. It had been a settled purpose with 
him for some years, and he had infinite gratification in its 
accomplishment. 

But Jim Marsden, though he did not care for the slights of 
the county families, would have liked to fill his house with 
boon companions—men such as Sir Hugh had been—from whom 
he could win more money, and thus add to the extensive 
property he had already secured. And at first they came 
readily enough; but after a short time he found his invitations 
refused, more especially by those who had been at Gaveston 
once; and the reason assigned was a little curious. It was 
said that there was something uncanny about the room in 
which Sir Hugh had died, and some people went so far as to 
say that, looking in at a certain time of the night, they had 
seen the Baronet seated in the chair opposite the table as he 
had been seen on that fatal evening. It was also reported that 
sounds of revelry came from the room when it was known to 
be empty, and visitors going up stairs at night were noticed to 
pass it with a suspicious quickening of their pace. Such 
stories told on Jim Marsden himself. Gamblers are invariably 
superstitious; and he became conscious of an uneasy feeling 
whenever he had to pass the window of Sir Hugh’s room late 
at night. It was all very well to stand on the terrace outside 
and look down the valley to the little fishing village of 
Seaburn, which was nearly all his own, or turn his eyes 
to the woodland which stretched far on each side; it was 
pleasant to think that he—once a penniless adventurer with 
the uncomplimentary nickname of “ Blackguard Jim”—owned 
the fair lands as far as he could see right down to 
the blue ocean; but it was not so pleasant to sit in 
solitary splendour in the dining-room, and hear, or fancy 
he heard, the sounds of ghostly revelry from Sir Hugh’s 
room, and the sharp rattle of the dice he remembered so well. 
He knew that the excitement and the terrible losses which the 
Baronet had experienced, and which he, Marsden, had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about, had certainly accele- 
rated, if they were not the cause of, Sir Hugh’s death, and, 
but for the fear of ridicule, he would have had the hateful room 
walled wp. 

As it was, he had a shock one night which wholly unmanned 
him, and which made him leave Gaveston Court and never live 
there again. He had prevailed upon a party of friends to join 
him, none of whom, however, were staying in the house; and, 
after a splendid dinner, there had been plenty of high play, in 
which he had been unusually successful. He saw his guests 
depart just about the time when, on that eventful night, he 
had left Gaveston Court confident that he should return as the 
owner of it. He was elated at winning, he had not spared the 
bottle for himself any more than for his friends, he had forgotten 
allabout Sir Hugh and the haunted room, and he saw his guests 
off in good spirits. ‘‘ Remember me to the Baronet,” said one 
of them, jokingly, as he left the house, and on the instant all 
his old fears returned. He went back into the dining-room 
and steadied his nerves with a strong dram; for he must pass 
Sir Hugh’s room to go to bed, and then he prepared to make a 
rush up stairs. He had ordered the curtain which hung before 
the window inside to be kept perpetually drawn; but one ot 
the servants happened that day to have disregarded the in- 
junction. He passed up stairs with a hurried step, and he 
would have given his life almost to be able to resist looking at 
the room at all; but there is a fearful fascination about the 
chance of beholding anything horrible which few people can 
resist. He paused at the foot of the stairs and cast a scared. 
glance at the window. He was startled at first to notice that 
the blind was drawn back, and then he fled up stairs with a 
yell of horror, for there, sitting in the chair in which he had 
last seen him, was Sir Hugh, with a strange pale light diffused 
round him, and a look in his eyes which gave James Marsden 
a thrill of terror when he remembered it, for the remainder 
of his life. He passed a miserable and sleepless night, 
those eyes haunting him until he thought his reason was giving 
way, and in the morning he left Gaveston Court, vowing never 
to return to it again. He would let it and go and enjoy his 
wealth elsewhere, but he would never run the risk of beholding 
so weird a visitant again. 

So the old house of Gaveston Court was let, and, what was 
somewhat extraordinary, none of the occupiers complained of 
either ghostly noises or sights. Sir Hugh’s room was used like 
any other, and there was nothing remarkable aboutit. On Jim 
Marsden’s death, however, which happened about twenty years 
later, one of his sons came to live at the Court; andthough he 
had brought a large retinue of servants and had redecorated 
and newly-furnished the house, he only stayed there three 
nights. He assigned no reason for his leaving but that he 
thought the situation unhealthy ; a statement which made the 
Seaburn people smile significantly, as well they might, for 
who could be unhealthy with the glorious sea-breezes which 
blew round the Court; and the village wiseacres whispered to 
themselves—he had seen Sir Hugh. The house was once more 
let, and the new tenants complained of nothing. It seemed as 
if Sir Hugh’s spirit—if, indeed, the stories were true—only 
revisited his old home when it was inhabited by the descend- 
ants of the man who had ousted him. Certain it is, that for 
nearly a hundred years no descendant of the Marsdens lived 
at Gaveston Court. 


CHAPTER I. 
A HERO AND A HEROINE. 


A century makes a great change in any place, more 
especially in a village or town on the sea. Hven a few years 
are enough to completely alter it, and the aspect changes 
every year. How many of us remember delicious little hamlets 
by the sea, where health and quietude were to be obtained 
inexpensively, where you had to rough it a little at the village 
inn (though they cooked fish irreproachably), and where you 
made friends with all the fishermen over the evening pipe, and 
heard “yarns” that were derisively received when you told 
them on your return to town. Such places still live on the 
canvas of Hook, but they are very hard to find now, when 
nearly every cluster of houses near the sea has become that 
monstrosity of modern civilisation—a fashionable watering- 
place. You go down to the old haunt where your summer 
holiday was spent some ten years ago. You get out at the 
station—it didn’t boast one in the old days—and you look 
around you in bewilderment. Where the old cottages stood, 
scarred by wind and sea, are now rows of new mansions, bright 
with stucco and paint and filled with gay visitors, who change 
their toilettes three or four times a day and comport them- 
selves asin town. ‘The old inn has been pushed out of sight 
by a smart hotel, where the piano is going all day in the 
morning-room, where the soles are fried into brown boards, 
the cutlets are greasy, and where it would be a positive insult 
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“When the servants stole up stairs to bed, they saw him through the window. and left him, little thinking they had looked upon him alive for the last time.”—“.ADELINE MarspEN’s VicTory.”’ By H. SaviteE CLARKE. 
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to the “ Fine Golden Sherry ’’ to suggest that it was ever even 
remotely connected with grapes. ‘The waiters are greasy and 
defiant, aud make up for soiled linen by extreme supercilious- 
ness, and even your old friends the fishermen have grown lazy 
and extortionate, and you have no pleasant couverse with them 
as of old. An excursion-train comes in every other day 
crowded with the unwashed, who regard the ocean as a public 
bath, and are astonished to find that salt water refuses to 
lather—the only revenge which outraged ocean can take upon 
them. Sic transit! The place is ruined for people who like 
quiet and comfort, and you gohome feeling that Alexander 
Selkirk must have been a man rather to be envied than 
otherwise. 

Such a change had come over Seaburn, for upwards of a 
century has passed since we left James Marsden flying from 
the house and lands he won, scared from them by the ghostly 
glances of dead Sir Hugh. But the evil that Baronet wrought 
still remains with the family, the Marsdens still hold 
Gaveston Court, and the Sir Philip Gaveston of to-day is a 
landless man. ‘Three generations have passed sincethe manor 
changed hands, and the Gayestons, though sorely pressed at 
first, have prospered fairly, the present holder of the title being 
arising barrister. Marsdens have lived and died too, and the 
family is not extinct; but a blight seemed to have come over. 
them with the acquisition of Gaveston, and the only one 
remaining is the present heiress of the estates, Adeline 
Marsden, 4vho comes of age just as this story begins. 

It must be noted that no communication whatever had 
taken place between the two families since Jim Marsden 
ruined the luckless Sir Hugh. The Gavestons naturally felt it 
very bitterly, and, indeed, their resentment seemed only to 
intensify, instead of softening, with the lapse of time. Furious 
at first, their rage against those who had ousted them seemed 
to be kept at a white heat as each member of the family 
arrived at an age to understand how years ago the gambling 
Sir Hugh had played away the estates. In no Gaveston had 
this feeling of bitter resentment been stronger than it was in 
the present baronet. Sir Philip Gaveston, for there had been 
no more Hughs in the family after the death of the gambler’s 
son, was an intensely proud man, who greatly valued wealth and 
position, and chafed inwardly at having the title, with no lands 
to uphold it. He nursed, indeed, a feeling of wrath and 
anger against the Marsdens which was more like that of a 
man possessed of a vendetta than of a nineteenth century 
Englishman, who was particular about the cut of his trousers 
and was.a member of Brookes’s. His usually calm and impas- 
sive face would fiush when the subject was discussed, and an 
evil look come into his eyes; and, could he ever have faced the 
ancestor who had robbed him of his birthright, I think old Sir 
Hugh, wild and reckless as he was, would have been silenced. 
And Philip Gaveston seemed to take every means to fan this 
flame of passionate resentment, though, of course, it was 
utterly useless, and must have been ‘at the same time painful 
to himself. He was constantly at Seaburn, where every step 
he took reminded him of the wrong. He was fond of wan- 
dering about the woods which clothed the long ravine, though 
nothing could ever induce him to enter the Court, even when 
it was at one time tenanted by some friends. His father, it 
was said, had cherished a wild hope of one day being rich 
enough to buy back the estate; but, even if he had acquired 
enormous wealth, it would probably have been beyond his 
means, for the rise of Seaburn as a watering-place had made 
the land increase greatly in value. The larger part of the new 
town of Seaburn was built, as the old had been, upon the 
Gaveston lands; and the income from the estate must have 
increased very much in other ways. 

On a fine morning, one September, Philip Gaveston was 
leaning idly on the little pier at Seaburn with a friend—a 
brother barrister, named Tom Redfern. They were together ; 
but the latter had only just joined him, and the first words 
Redfern spoke were, “What will you give me for my news, 
Gaveston ?”’ 

“ That depends upon its character; but, as there was nothing 
in the papers to-day, I might make a bid.’’ 

“ Cautious creature,” said Tom Redfern. “‘ One would think 
you had been born in the country of kilts and cock-a-leekie—a 
pleasing soup, I may remark parenthetically, and not suf- 
ficiently appreciated here. But this is really news that will 
astonish you.”’ 

“The sensation of astonishment is said to militate against 
digestion, and I’ve just breakfasted,’ returned Sir Philip; 
“but nevertheless I’ll risk it. Ont with your news!” 

He was leaning lazily Against a bulkhead on the pier— 
was just about to knock the ash from his cigar into the water, 
and looking supremely indifferent, when Redfern said, 

“Miss Marsden has come home to live at the Court.” 

Philip Gayveston started as if he had been struck, and the 
cigar dropped into the water. He faced round and said, “If 
that’s a joke, Tom, it’s a bad one.” 

“ Tt is no joke,” said the other, “ but a plain fact, at which 
you needn’t start as if 1’d told you your bankers had failed. 
It ’s news for the Seabum people. How on earth can it 
concern you ?”’ 

“Tt concerns me much,”’ said his companion, biting his 
moustache and looking moody and perplexed. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Tom Redfern. ‘Hang it, man! 
hayen’t you got over that ridiculous feeling yet? Your people 
lost the place a hundred years ago, didn’t they? And it’s not 
the girl’s fault that she’s got it. Looking like a heavy villain 
after pork chops for supper won’t mend matters.” 

“ Don't talk like that, Redfern,’ said Gaveston seriously. 
“You know my feelings about the Court. I must leave here. 
I’ll never meet her; I should feel as if the sight of her were 
an insult.’’ 

“Please yourself. She is said to be a very charming young 
woman, and J intend to take an early opportunity of- being 
introduced to her. Besides, as she’s going to live here, you’ll 
be obliged to see her some day, unless you give up Seaburn or 
go stalking about at night like a forensic phantom.”’ 

“ Perhaps youre right,’’ said Sir Philip, still looking very 
much disturbed ; “‘ but her presence will soon make the place 
unbearable. I can bear other tenants of the Court with 
tolerable fortitude ; but a Marsden there!” 

“Seeing that ‘ tolerable fortitude’ includes a good deal of 
bad language whenever you hear a new tenant has taken it, I 
shall look with interest to your meeting the young lady.’ 

“Meet her!”’ said Sir Philip, his lip curling. ‘From 
what I knew of the company her father kept, we are not 
likely to meet, especially here, where our story is so well 
known.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned Redfern, “you don’t suppose 
people here, even your own friends, can have this strong feel- 
ing you possess on the subject.” 

“T think I can trust my friends,’ said Sir Philip, in a 
proud voice; and Redfern, rather out of patience with such 
over-strained animosity—for so he deemed it—dropped the 

subject. z 

Truly it appeared that Miss Marsden had come home at 
an inopportune time. It would have been better for her to 
have waited until Sir Philip had gone, and taken her chance 
with her neighbours. For the prejudice against the Marsdens 
had not wholly died out, and was likely to revive again when 


one of the race came to reside at Gaveston Court, while Sir 
Philip was living in Seaburn. Nevertheless, though she had 
heard something of the old feeling against her family (she 
was wholly ignorant of Sir Philip’s strong resentment), 
Adeline Marsden, who was not given to change her plans 
readily, determined to come and live in the house her 
ancestor had won; and, after great preparations for her 
reception, she arrived at Gaveston Court the day before the 
conversation reported above took place. 

Adeline Marsden at this time had just completed her 
twenty-first year. She did not look more than her age; but a 
woman’s mental development is seldom to be accurately 
gauged by her physique, and Miss Maraden, as far as know- 
ledge of the world and a certain quiet self-reliance went, might 
have passed for a year or two older. This had arisen from 
the fact that she had been an orphan for some ten years of her 
life, had been under the care of a guardian who discharged 
his duties in an extremely perfunctory manner, and as long 
as her school-bills came in regularly, and thus proved that she 
was still alive, never troubled his head about her. She would 
be wealthy, he knew; but he was wealthy also, and, as he had 
no son with whom to speculate matrimonially, he left his 
charge, as has been said, entirely to the care of her teachers. 

And yet Adeline Marsden was a girl in whom anyone might 
have taken an interest, apart from the fact that it was in her 
guardian's case a duty todo so. She had a singularly frank 
and fearless nature, enthusiastic almost to the verge of romance 
for all high aims and aspirations, She was perfectly truthful, 
and, it must be said, rather scornful of the world’s judgments, 
and at the same time most tenderly affectionate, and wholly 
loyal where she had bestowed her heart. It was an essentially 
lovable character when you came to know it, though some 
people were at first repelled by a touch of hauteur which was 
perceptible in her manners. I have put her mental charac- 
teristics first, you see, and not described my heroine personally 
yet; for, after all, itis the mind that wears best. Ido not mean 
to say that, all things being equal, a woman with a fair share 
of good looks is not more attractive than one to whom Provi- 
dence has denied the dangerous gift of beauty; but the fairest 
eyes in the world soon cease to charm if they are like the 
windows which open into an empty room. A man who marries 
for beauty alone will one day wish he had picked out the 
plainest girl of his acquaintance rather than the doll for 
whom—as a child has to do—he has to manufacture ideas and 
conversation. Not that Adeline Marsden lacked personal 
beauty. She had an oval face, with masses of dark hair grow- 
ing low on her brow; grey eyes with long lashes—sweet and 
honest eyes they were, a nose a little bit “‘ tip-tilted,’’ to use Mr. 
Tennyson's delightful euphemism; and a mouth too large for 
ideal beauty, but exquisitely shaped. She was tall, with a 
perfect figure, and her hand and arm would have inspired a 
sculptor. For the rest, she had been thoroughly well edu- 
cated, both in England and on the Continent, and it must be 
said that she had picked up some of the new ideas on woman’s 
rights, and rather resented the fact that the heiress of Gaveston 
Court, cultivated woman as she was, and quite as well able to 
judge of political questions as the small shopkeepers and 
bumpkins around her, should not be able to record her vote at 
an election. I don’t think she was far wrong myself; but this 
is a dangerous question, and may be shelved at once. Suffice 
it to say that on a great occasion in her after-life, when a 
certain gentleman stood for the county, she proved herself a 
more efficient canvasser than all the paid agents put together. 

Such was Adeline Marden; and we may conclude, there- 
fore, that Sir Philip Gaveston spoke very foolishly and hastily 
when he declined to make the acquaintance of such a young 
lady, and even meditated leaving Seaburn altogether beeause 
she, the heiress of the hated Marsdens, had come to live at 
Gaveston Court. We shall see that his views underwent sdme 
modification afterwards ; but in the meantime, as far as Sea- 
burn was concerned, there seemed to be two antagonisticforees 
at work in such society as the place possessed, and gradually 
people formed themselves, as it were, into two camps—one 
ranged under the ancient and honourable banner of the 
Gavestons, and the other under the newer flag of Adeline 
Marsden, which, had it existed in reality, could not bave been 
said to bear any armorial device at all worthy to be compared. 
with the arms of Gaveston. How this came about no one 
exactly knew. Such social divisions are of slow growth, and 
the lines of demarcation are constantly altering. People 
oscillate between one set and another, and are not always to be 
counted on the same side. Various influences are at work, and 
a stanch ally may be converted into an equally active enemy 
by a mere slip of the tongue or an invitation of some kind or 
other being withheld when it was expected. Seaburn, as I 
have said, had grown enormously, and, though at this late 
period of the year most of the nomadic visitors had departed, 
there was a large settled population—professional people, re- 
tired merchants, and the like, in addition to the so-called 
“county families,” who most of them lived -at some distance 
from the place. A vast number of villas had sprung up out- 
side the town stretching along the high coast line, and these 
were mostly occupied by residents, many of whom went and 
came night and morning between Seaburn and a large’ manu- 
facturing town, some twenty-five miles from it. 

The country families and older residents, what might be 
called the ecclesiastical party in the place, and most of the 
professional class, had ranged themselves on Sir Philip 
Gaveston’s side; while the residuum—I use the word in no 
offensive sense—held that Miss Marsden, of Gaveston Court, 
was as good as any Gayeston that ever stepped, and it was 
perfectly absurd to have a feud a century old revived to set 
people by the ears merely because Sir Philip Gaveston brooded 
like a Corsican over an ancient wrong, and had a vendetta fit 
on him which was at once (said the opposition) absurd and 
unchristian. The aristocracy of the place, if that is not using 
too big a word, denied any such feeling on Philip Gaveston’s 
part or on their own. They merely said they were not going 
to be dictated to as to their choice of acquaintances; that they 
had never in old years visited the Marsdens, and they were not 
going to begin to do so now. They acknowledged Miss 
Marsden’s beauty, accomplishments, and so forth; but they 
were not aware that these were in themselves passports to 
society. At the same time it was clear that Adeline’s beauty 
and her frank grey eyes won her many adherents, even among 
the ranks of those who should have been her enemies, and held 
aloof from her on public occasions. Many young fellows 
defied family traditions for the sake of dancing with the fair 
Chatelaine of the Court; and when they cid so they found her 
so perfectly unaffected and ladylike, her conversation so bright 
and pleasant, and her dancing a thing to look back to with 
fond regret when you were panting under the burden of*a 
partner who seemed to think she should be carried—they 
found her, in short, so charming, that there was on various 
occasions a chance of serious mutiny in the opposition ranks. 


CHAPTER II. 
DR. VINCENT. 


It may seem absurd to people who live in London—I am 
speaking of the upper middle classes—that anyone should 


trouble himself about his neighbours. You may live in 
London for many years and never exchange a single word with 
your next-door neighbour, You note the changes in his house- 
hold, You see the doctor’s carriage, which presages, it may 
be, a new hope for the future, or a lifetime of tender regret. 
His daughter, let us say, goes forth one bright morning, 
radiant as the sunshine, in bridal veil; or you come home one 
afternoon, and, seeing the blinds drawn down in ominous 
fashion, you look in the paper next day, with just a touch 
of idle curiosity, to see which of the family is dead. You have 
your own friends, pleasures, and pursuits, and your neigh- 
bour has his; and, in the great majority of cases, no acquaint- 
anceship springs up between you. It is like two streams 
which, flowing through different soils, before they meet will run 
on for a long distance, it may be, side by side, each preserving 
its distinctive colour. But the streams mingle at last; and 
never, except in rare cases, do the lives of men who are neigh- 
pours in the great world of London. 

Very different, however, is it in the country. There (Iam 
speaking, of course, of a comparatively small place) people 
call upon new-comers, if they can produce proper credentials ; 
or, even if that is not the case, they will still visit and judge 
for themselves. If you are not visited, you might as well go 
and live the life of a recluse; and your personal comfort 
depends a great deal upon those with whom you associate. 
Not being in the right set means that you will miss the com- 
panionship of educated gentlefolk, surely a pleasant thing at 
all times; and your children, if you have any, will lead but 
wearyful lives. There is no snobbishness, I contend, in 
desiring good society in the country, and it must come to you. 
In London you can seek it for yourself; and there are also 
literary and artistic circles, with a pleasant flavour of 
Bohemianism about them, which would perhaps rather horrify 
Little Peddlington; but in the country you can be by no 
means so independent. ; 

It will be understood, then, that Adeline Marsden’s life at 
Seaburn was not made any pleasanter by the refusal of some 
of the nicest people to visit her. Nor was she ignorant of the 
fact that it was mainly owing to the strong feeling of Sir 
Philip Gaveston that she was regarded as a pariah by many of 
her neighbours, who should also have been her friends. She 
knew it was to the hereditary hatred he took no pains to con- 
ceal that she owed her exclusion from houses where, on her 
own merits, she would have been an honoured guest. She was 
immeasurably superior, socially and intellectually, to many of 
the people who snubbed her, thinking to claim a higher 
position in the place by following Sir Philip’s lead; and she 
felt very keenly the gross injustice of his animosity towards 
her. What right had he, in this persistent and vindictive 
way, to try to visit the sin of a remote ancestor upon one who 
had done him no wrong? This was the question she asked 
herself bitterly enough whenever any fresh evidence of his evil 
influence manifested itself. She had, as I have said, high and 
romantic notions; and I almost believe she would have 
despoiled herself of the property to repair the old wrong; but 
that of course would never be accepted; and she chafed 
against the injustice of Sir Philip’s feeling until she felt her 
position unbearable. 

Here, then, were the leaders of the opposing cliques, both 
as angry as it was possible to be with each other; and yet, 
strange to say, there was an under-current of feeling, carefully 
stifled, be it noted, on both sides, which might have produced 
a very different state of things. It was a feeling common to 
them both, and yet it varied very much in intensity on each 
side. Both the man and the waman had a certain secret 
regard for each other. But whereas Philip Gaveston felt that, 
despite the fact that he had never spoken to her, and also 
his hereditary hatred, he had really fallen in love with Adeline 
Maraden at firat sight; she, on her side, only entertained a 
certain amount of that romantic feeling with which she came 
imbued before she knew of his predisposition against her. 
Then, again, this feeling of hers was gradually fading away 
with the continuance of what she regarded as little short of 
persecution; while Gaveston felt both his love for her and his 
desire to drive her from Gaveston Court increase in nearly 
equal proportions. Such a condition of feeling may not be 
easy to understand, but it is characteristic of human nature for 
allthat. The very consciousness of his love, and the know- 
ledge that it rested on so slight a foundation, drove him to 
fresh denunciations of the Marsdens in order to cheat himself 
into disbelief of his passion. He could not be in love, he 
argued, when he scarcely stopped short of publie insult of its 
object; and yet the fearless face and tender grey eyes haunted 
him continually. So, you see, Sir Philip Gaveston did not make 
himself happier for his indulgence in an hereditary feud. Few 
people do make themselves happier in the long run by run- 
ning down or injuring others, though the first hope of revénge 
is wellnigh as sweet as the earliest dream of love. 

Affairs were in this state when an event was imminent 
which profoundly agitated the small world of Seaburn. This 
was the infirmary ball, which was to be held early in spring, 
“in aid,’ so the local paper said, “ of the funds of that excel- 
lent institution.” A committee of influential lady patronesses 
had been secured and the invitations were being sent out. Of 
course, the tickets had to be paid for, but they were only sent 
to certain people in order to keep the ball select and not let 
it be “ mixed,’ a term whiclr in provincial circles seems to 
imply that if a ball is “ mixed”’ you run the chance of having 
for your vis-d-vis an éscaped murderer and a female convict out 
on a tieket of leave. Now it had been determined by the 
original committee of the ball that Adeline Marsden should be 
excluded both from the ladies’ committee and the list of guests 
invited, and measures were taken in accordance with such 
charitable resolutions. But in this case those amiable ladies 
were disappointed, for they reckoned without Dr. Vincent; 
and, having so reckoned, Dr. Vincent appeared upon the scene 
and utterly routed them. 

And this was how it happened. Dr. Vincent was the chief 
physician in Seaburn, and head of the infirmary, and he was, 
moreover, a most distinguished medical practitioner, whose 
fame was not bounded by the town in which he lived. He 
had amassed a large fortune in practice in London, and had 
come down to recruit his health and rest from his labours in 
Seaburn. There his services were in such request that he had 
been obliged to take up practice again, it being understood 
that it was mainly of a consulting character, and the old 
Doctor chose his patients himself. Now Dr. Vincent was. 
warm friend and stanch ally of Adeline Marsden; and a very 
useful partisan he was, for he went everywhere, and would 
never listen to a word against her. And when he heard of 
this plot his short grey hair bristled with indignation, and the 
Doctor was down upon the intriguers like an aged spider upon 
an unwary fly. Miss Marsden, he said, was a liberal supporter 
of the infirmary; she was most kind to convalescent patients, 
affording them rooms in some of her cottages near the sea 
for nothing; she was the best and bravest girl in the county ; 
she should be on the list of lady patronesses and come to the 
ball, or he, the Doctor—he was talking to old Lady Faddletop 
at the time, and the threat made her turn green with fright— 
would pack up all his belongings and never come near Sea- 
pum again. ‘That settled it. The idea of losing Dr. Vincent 
made more old invalids than Lady Faddletop thrill with 
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terror, and when he-said he didn’t care a—let us say a 
sesamoid bone—for all the Gavestons in Christendom, most of 
his hearers meekly agreed with him, for all Seaburn assented 
that to lose Dr. Vincent would be to drive away a man ofhigh 
scientific attainments and the scores of visitors who flocked to 
the place attracted by his name. 

Adeline Marsden was hardly so grateful to the Doctor as 
he thought she should have been. ‘It is very kind of you, 
Doctor,” she said; “but you know how I hate being forced 
upen people.” 

“Yorced upon fiddlesticks!’’ said the Doctor, in a high 
state of indignation. “You talk as if you were a dose of 
nauseous medicine. Does aman complain if you force a rare 
jewel upon him? You make me nearly as angry as Lady 
Faddletop did, and I have to see her twice a day now as a 
penalty for frightening her.”’ : 

“You are too complimentary,” said Adeline, laughing. 
“ But tell me, Doctor, will my enemy—will Sir Philip Gaveston 
be at the ball?” 

“ Certainly,’ said the Doctor, still at a white heat. ‘“ He 
always appears on such public occasions. A stuck-up jacka- 
napes! Oh! if I only had him under my care for a week or so, 
I’d take a little of that blue Gaveston blood out of him and 
cool him down a bit!" 

I’m afraid the Doctor’s partiality for Adeline made him 
unfair to his medical reputation; and, moreover, when Philip 
Gaveston did become his patient, no such operation as 
the one he threatened was (as we shall see) needed on the 
occasion. 

“Doctor, you must positively cool down,” returned Adeline, 
“or I shall have to perform on you. You are always more 
angry for me than I am for myself. Now, I want to ask you 
a favour, Will you promise me beforehand to grant it?” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, rashly and unhesitatingly. He 
could deny Adeline nothing; for years ago, when he was young 
in practice and his wife was alive, there had been born to them 
one child—dark-haired, grey-eyed, like Adeline. She had 
lived some ten years, and then God had taken her; and the old 
man, though stern and full of scientific enthusiasm, had a very 
soft place in his heart still for the child he had laid inamelan- 
choly London cemetery near the ashes of her mother. 

“Very well,” said Adeline. “You know Sir Philip 
Gaveston ?”’ 

“Of course I do,” said the Doctor, astonished; “and you 
know it. Why on earth do you ask me?” 

“T don’t know him,” said Adeline quietly. 

“That ’s his loss,” said the Doctor grimly. 

“ And I want you to introduce me to him at this ball.” 

“What! and let the man insult you!” said the Doctor, 
again fuming. ‘What are you dreaming about?” 

“He will not insult me,” said Adeline. “I know Philip 
Gaveston is proud and prejudiced; but, for all that, he isa 
gentleman.”’ E 

“Perhaps,” said the Doctor, doubtfully and still stubborn. 
“There’s many a snob with blood in his veins as blue as the 
Plantagenets. The founder of my old school was right. 
‘Manners makyth man.’ ’”’ 

“But I hear his manners are perfection,’’ said Adeline, 
rather to tease the old man. 

“Ugh,” grunted Dr. Vincent. 
them yourself, do you. 
promised ’?—— 

“ As you did.’’ : : 

“Be good enough not to take me up so quickly, Miss,” 
said the Doctor, with assumed anger. “As I promised, then, 
I will introduce you to Philip Gaveston at the infirmary ball. 
But, mark you, if the rascal says anything impertinent to you, 
don’t blame me;” adding, to himself, “If he does, by 
heavens! I'll poison him.’’ y ‘ 

“T don’t think anyone is likely to insult me,” said Adeline, 
drawing herself up proudly, with a look in her grey eyes that 


“So you want to judge of 
Like all the women. Well, if I 


flashed out through the swiftly-epened lashes like a sword 


dawn in the sunshine. 

“No, no, certainly not,” said the old Doctor; and then he 
took an affectionate leave of her, muttering, as he left the 
house, ‘‘ Bless her! How like poor Mary she is.”’ : 

Dr. Vincent was puzzled. He had written an admirable 
and exhaustive treatise on diseases of the heart, and could 
have given you a most learned disquisition thereupon ; 
but it dawned upon him then, as indeed it had done 
before, that anatomical and physiological investigations into 
the structure of that organ were of no avail when you came to 
consider certain of its vagaries. What was the reason of his 
favourite’s request to be introduced to the man who had, as it 
were, raised the neighbourhood against her? The Doctor 
pondered for some time, and then came to a conclusion, which 
others of his sex have arrived at—viz., that if you don’t at 
once see the drift of a woman’s petition about anything you 
had better not trouble yourself concerning it, 


CHAPTER IIT. 
IN THE BALL- ROOM. 


The infirmary ball at Seaburn promised to be a great 
success, and was looked forward to with an amount of eager- 
ness which would have amused people who are accustomed to 
one or two dances a night during the London season. There 
were generally one or two balls during the summer, but those 
were chiefly frequented by the visitors, were not under “ dis- 
tinguished patronage,’ and did not cause the excitement 
which attended this particular gathering. There was a good 
deal of gossip regarding the appearance of Adeline Marsden’s 
name in the list of lady-patronesses; for the astute dowagers 
had not thought it necessary to state how they had been coerced 
by Dr. Vincent, and that gentleman, having got his own way, 
contented himself with chuckling in silence, and rewarded 
Lady Faddletop and others for their submission by patching 
up their constitutions sufficiently to enable them to appear on 
the occasion. 

The eventful night came. The Assembly-Rooms were gay 
with flags and illuminations; the interior was decorated with 
all that the taste and fancy of the local upholsterer could 
suggest. He was a little too fond of garish colours, but he 
meant well, though a daring idea to have mottoes on the walls 
allusive to various diseases, such as “Think of the Poor 
Scazlet-Fever Patients!” which had been inspired by a 
waggish reporter on the local paper, had been severely snubbed 
by the stewards. Outside, as if in honour of the occasion, a 
flood of moonlight silyered the sea. Nature and Art had, 
indeed, combined to make the Seaburn Infirmary Ball a 
veritable triumph for all concerned. 

There is no need to describe what was afterwards most 
appropriately called the “festive scene.” All balls in country 
towns are alike, and there was nothing to distinguish this from 
any such ball the reader may have seen. There was a fair 
sprinkling of pretty girls, and the dowagers did credit to Dr. 
Vincént's skill. Old Lady Faddletop, indeed, was so much 
rejuvenated that she was able to play whist all night—an 
occupation she regarded as more precious to sensible 
people than all present or prospective joys of any kind 
whatsoever. The conversation was well maintained at that 


level of pure idiotey which distinguishes ball-room talk, and 
people seemed to be enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

Adeline Marsden arrived rather late. She was accompanied 
only by an old lady who had been one of her governesses, 
and who was staying with her, while the faithful Doctor 
hastened to her side the moment she entered the room. She 
was very simply and quietly dressed; but there was some- 
thing that stamped her as differeut from any other woman in 
the room, and, having once glanced at her, you seemed to 
see no one else. So, at least, thought Philip Gaveston, with 
a strange, mingled feeling of anger and love in his heart, as he 
watched her from a distance. The Doctor and her chaperone 
had hard work that evening, so besieged were they with requests 
for introductions to her; though of course a certain set con- 
sistently ignored her presence, she being allowed to be present 
because the Doctor had insisted on it; butit was no part of 
their bargain to break through the rules which had long 
existed in their familics regarding the Marsdens. It need 
hardly be said that Adeline Marsden was supremely indifferent 
to all this; while many of those who considered themselves 
so superior to her envied her queenly presence. It was some 
time before Dr. Vincent had an opportunity of keeping his 
promise; but, during a pause between two dances he saw that 
Philip Gaveston was coming past where Adeline was sitting. 
Sir Philip was an undeniably handsome man, with a broad 
forehead, cleanly cut features, and short top lip, and he had 
that indefinable air of distinction which so few men even of 
high rank possess. He was going past when Dr. Vincent 
touched his arm, and when he turned rotind said, “ Allow 
me to introduce you to Miss Marsden, Sir Philip. Miss 
Marsden, Sir Philip Gaveston ;”’ and the Baronet, completely 
taken aback, found himself instinctively bowing to Acleline 
Marsden, 

So for the first time since that fatal interview a hundred 
years before a Gavestone and a Marsden met. . The two rival 
leaders had, so to speak, crossed swords, and the few people 
near them who had noticed the introduction looked on with 
much curiosity. : 

Now an introduction to a lady in a ball-room, if it means 
anything, means that you should ask her to dance with you. 
To be introduced and not to ask is to be rude; and Adeline 
Marsden had judged rightly when she said that Philip Gaveston 
wasa gentleman, and would do nothing to insult her. Hardly 
knowing what he did, and, in his heart, execrating Dr. Vincent 
(who, by-the-way, had gone off and made Lady Faddletop 
trump her partner’s trick by communicating the information 
to her too abruptly), he begged to have the pleasure of dancing 
with her. Adeline was engaged for the next dance ; but her 
partner, coming up, and being paralysed with astonishment at 
hearing Sir Philip’s request, at once resigned her, and they 
stood up to dance. 

It was a waltz. Sir Philip was a most accomplished dancer ; 
and Adeline Marsden had learned waltzing in Vienna. They 
had not taken half a dozen steps before they mutually dis- 
covered that, whether friends or foes, it was, so far as the mere 
exercise went, very delightful to dance with each other. It is 
almost impossible to dance with a pretty woman and to go on 
feeling furious that you have been introduced to her ; and Sir 
Philip’s heart began insensibly to soften towards his partner. 
Old feuds were all very well, but it was, on the whole, plea- 
santer to regard a girl with such ahand and arm and such eyes, 
who danced so exquisitely, as a friend rather than an enemy. 
Adeline’s head was cooler—a woman’s generally is insuch cases— 
but she was glad to dance, it took away a good deal of the 


| awkwardness of the introduction. The good people of Seaburn 


were electrified. “‘ Sir Philip is dancing with Miss Marsden!?? 
was the murmur that ran round the room yand Lady Faddletop 
positively left the whist-table and hobbled to where the dancers 
were to assure herself with her own eyes that it was true, and 
not merely a diabolical invention of Dr. Vincent’s. 

At last the waltz came to an end, and then Adeline Marsden 
said, very quietly, 

“T have something to say to you, Sir Philip; 
me into the conservatory ?” 

He obeyed mechanically, and they went into a small con- 
servatory, which had been fitted up at the end of the room, 
with a balcony overlooking the sea. When they reached it 
Adeline Marsden turned round and faced Sir Philip. The foils 
had crossed, and, to tell the truth, Sir Philip began to feel not 
a little uncomfortable, and he mentally resolved to tell Dr. 
Vincent what he thought of the trick he had played him ; not 
that there would be much satisfaction to be obtained by such a 


will you take 


proceeding, for the Doctor’s tongue was as keen as his operating- 


knife, and he used it unsparingly. " 

Adeline Marsden looked Sir Philip full in the face, and 
said, 

“TI hope, Sir Philip Gaveston, you will not think what I 
am going to say forward and unmaidenly; but I want to ask 
why it is you eherish such a strange and violent animosity to 
me?”’ 

Nine men out of ten would have parried the question by 
saying they did no such thing, she must be mistaken, and so 
forth ; but Sir Philip felt that benca h him, so he said, 

“ Animosity is too strong a word, Miss Marsden. I do own, 
however, to a prejudice—not, indeed, against you, but the 
family you represent.”’ 

“Thank you,’”’ she said; “ you are straightforward enough. 
Now, please, recollect that I am the only representative of that 
family, and have no one to ask this question forme. I know 
quite well the reason of your prejudice. I ask you is it fair 
and just to me?” 

Curiously enough, that was precisely the question Philip 
Gaveston had never put clearly to himself. If it had ever 
crossed his mind he had stifled it by thinking over the evil done 
to his race by Jim Marsden, and he had nursed his animosity as 
men are accustomed to do their pet vices, confessing them 
very often with an openness which they seem to think 
excuses them. For instance, a man will say to you with 
engaging frankness, “I know I’ve a bad temper,” as if that 
were a complete condonation of the vice, whereas he would 
hardly confess so glibly that he had a spinal complaint, and 
would certainly not imagine that doing so would improve the 
look of his vertebral column. That, however, is a digression, 
and I have left Philip Gaveston encountering that plain ques- 
tion, which he might easily have answered had the original 
perpetrator ef the wrong been before him. But Jim Marsden 
had been in his grave nearly a century, and here was his 
descendant, a beautiful girl, with flashing eyes and queenly 
air, asking him whether he was not wronging her in nursing 
this hereditary feud. 

There was no answering those fearless grey eyes with any- 
thing but truth, and Philip Marsden, who really felt it for the 
first time of his life, said, “I acknowledge it, Miss Marsden; 
my feeling is not fair to you, for you can in no way be blamed 
for what happened a century ago.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ she said again, rewarding him with a look 
which made strange thoughts rise in Philip Gaveston’s mind. 
“Now let me tell you how fully I understand the feeling you 
must have about Gaveston Court—yes, you wince even at my 
naming it; and believe me when I say that were any reparation 

ossible on my part—any that you would accept, even at this 
Gikeee of time—I would endeavour to make it.” 
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She spoke so frankly and with so much sincerity in her tone 
that a wild thought flashed across her hearers brain as he 
looked upon her eloquent face that he would take her at her 
word and ask for herself as reparation. But no, if weuld only 
expose him to the charge of fortune-hunting; an, berides, she 
knew nothing of him but that he had hated her.’ So he swd 
quietly, 

“1 believe you, Miss Marsden.’’ : 

Once more she thanked him with a look which made him 
wonder what strange spell there was in her eyes, and she said, 

““And you will come and see the Court—not when I am 
there,’’ she added hastily, seeing that he did not relish the 
proposal. ‘“T will go away on purpose. You have never seen 
it except from the outside, I know ; Surely you must feel 
anxious to see the house in which your ancestors lived ?”’ 

Adeline Marsden spoke kindly and impulsively, but this was 
rather more than Philip Gaveston had bargained for. He had 
generously enough owned himself to be, to a certain extent, in 
the wrong, but he could not cast aside at once the strong feel- 
ing he had possessed for so many years. 

His face grew sterner as he answered, “I am much obliged, 
Miss Marsden ; but it is just because my ancestors lived in it 
that I had rather not visit Gaveston Court. My resolution is 
unalterable; I will never see the home of my forefathers.’’ 

Saying this, he bowed, and, gravely giving his arm, he con- 
ducted her back to her chaperone in the ball-room. There, 
with another bow, he left her, and thus ended the interview 
between the heiress of the Marsdens and Sir Philip Gaveston, 
It caused much gossip in Seaburn, but there was soon a more 
absorbing topic for discussion, for Philip Gayeston, in a strange 
fashion, did visit the home of his ancestors; and Adeline 
Marsden, in stranger fashion still, made reparation with her 
blood. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VISION OF SIR HUGH. 


Many a man who goes on his way thinking that nothing 
can alter his mode of life—that he has settled down into one 
special groove, and no matter what happens he will still con- 
tinue in it—is often surprised to find what an immense dit- 
ference it makes to him when he discovers that one particular 
woman is beginning to enter into his calculations. He is safe 
from any special disturbance of mind so long as he divides 
his feelings and his attentions among a number of women; 
but the moment he has the slightest penchant for on® alone he 
may make up his mind that his peace is lost to him for ever 
until he either wins her, or gives in with as much grace as he 
can to a successful rival. To fight against a growing par- 
tiality for a woman, always supposing it to be a genuine 
feeling, is, as a rule, impossible. We read occasionally of 
heroic young men plucking love out of their bosoms, and 
giving up their cherished dreams, but they are seldom to be 
met with in real life. “There are certain blue eyes,” sings 
Walter Savage Landor, ‘‘ which insist on your sighs, and the 
readiest to give them is far the most wise.” It is much better 
to give in gracefully at the outset, and not struggle against 
the inevitable. If, feeling that you are taken captive, you try 
to delude yourself that you are free, the result will be only 
increased misery and discomfort, with submission as the ulti- 
mate result in any case. 

And yet that was exactly what Philip Gaveston did after the 
interview which has just been described. He had a strong 
idea—fostered, no doubt, by his legal studies—that a man 
ought to look at both sides of the question; as if love could be 
discussed with the same coolness as a disputed point of law. 
Adeline Marsden had completely fascinated him, She had 
possessed a curious attraction for him, even before he knew 
her; and now the grey eyes had come, had seen, and had 
conquered ; and Philip Gaveston found it in his heart to wish 
thatshe had been afisherman’s daughter instead of an heiress who 
had the power to give back to him the estates of his ancestors. 
And yet, with this feeling strong upon him, there were times 
when he told himself he had been tricked; that a few frank 
words were as nothing when opposed to what had been the 
set purpose of his life; and he was not going to make friends 
with the hereditary enemy of his house merely because she 
was a fascinating woman. It may be imagined that these 
conflicting feelings did not make him any happier; and he grew 
moody and pre-occupied—so much so, indeed, that Dr. Vincent, 
meeting him one day, and accurately diagnosing his case, 
grimly recommended a foreign tour as the very thing to bring 
him round again. It should be said that Philip Gaveston had 
never scolded the Doctor for his audacious introduction of 
Miss Marsden; and that gentleman formed his own opinion on 
Gaveston’s forbearance. ‘The result of this hesitating between 
two opinions was that Philip Gaveston did not in any percep- 
tible way alter his relations with Adeline Marsden. He was 
distantly polite to her when they met; and it was strange 
that he did meet her much oftener than formerly; but there 
was no public evidence that the old feud had been patched 
up, and the Seaburn people were very much puzzled. 

As f+r Adeline Marsden herself, it must be confessed she 
was much disappointed at the result of her interview. Her 
previous good impression, in spite of his enmity, had been 
strengthened by Philip Gaveston’s honest straightforwardness; 
but she was sorely hurt at his refusal to visit the Court. She 
was a little vexed, too, at his cold and distant demeanour, and 
sometimes thought it would be pleasanter to pass him as of 
old, without a glance or bow of recognition at all, than to be 
treated so distantly and ceremoniously. She had built too 
much, perhaps, on the interview at the ball, and not considered 
sufficiently the strength of the bitter feeling she was 
endeavouring to combat. At any rate, she was sadly dis- 
appointed, and Dr. Vincent, who read her like a cherished 
volume, every page of which one knows by heart, was angry 
with himself for ever making her the promise, and doubly 
vexed with Philip Gaveston for being so stubbornly un- 
yielding. 

Nor was Adeline Marsden without another cause of un- 
easiness, which, absurd as it may seem to some people, must 
be mentioned here as having a bearing on this story. I have 
spoken before of certain noises of revelry said to proceed from 
old Sir Hugh's room, and of the terrible sight which James 
Marsden saw—or, at all events, thought he saw—within it. 
Adeline Marsden had heard all these stories, and, being an ex- 
ceedingly sensible young person, despite the romantic side of 
her character, had laughed at them. And at first she saw and 
heard nothing. But latterly, and notably since her partial 
failure to coneiliate Sir Philip, she had heard strange noises 
during the night, which at first she had attributed to the 
servants, who might, she thought, have been entertaining 
friends. It turned out, however, on inquiry that such was not 
the case; and then eur heroine began to get a little uneasy, 
despite her common-sense and her views on women’s rights. 
On more than one subsequent occasion she thought she heard 
noises, and, though she never saw anything, the knowledge 
that a ghostly visitant may be seen is wellnigh as bad as a 
vision itself. : 

She questioned Dr. Vincent on the point, who laughed and 
reassured her. He had neverseen a ghost himself, he said, and 
only longed for the opportunity, and there were several curious 
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to save him, or has the last Gaveston come to the Court only 
to die?” 

“Tf I could give him fresh blood’”’ began Dr. Vincent. 

“And why can't you?’’ said Adcline impetuously. 

Dr. Vincent shrugged his shoulders. “There is one way 
by which his life migiit be saved. Mind you, I say might; I 
do not pledge myself to any positive statement; but I think it 
exceedingly likely he could be saved. Unfortunately, however, 
a operation I refer to is, under the circumstances, impos- 
sible. : 

“ What is it?” 

Dr. Vincent hesitated a little,and then said, “If I could 
inject a certain amount of fresh blood into Philip Gaveston’s 
veins to replace in some measure what he has lost, it would be 
possible to save his life. That blood would, of course, have to 
be taken from some other person. I am afraid, therefore, 
nothing can be done. Poor fellow! I wish he had been 
seen on the cliff earlier!” 

“Yes, Dr. Vincent, something can be done,” said Adeline. 
“Take what you require to save himfrom me! I am healthy 
and strong, and do not fear the consequences! ”” : 

Dr. Vincent was paralysed with astonishment, and was 
about to offer an angry remonstrance. But he looked at 
Adeline Marsden and the light in her eyes, and the words died 
iia his lips. Instead of endeavouring to dissuade her, 

e said, 

“Very well! It is fitting, however, before I accept your 
offer that I should tell you exactly what risks yourun in doing 
this. I can, under Providence, saye Philip Gaveston’s life by 
this operation; but I must warn you that if, in the transfusion 
of the blood from your veins into his, the least particle of air 
enters your veins, death from collapse of the heart will be the 
immediate result.” 

Adeline Marsden heard him quietly, and said, “That I 
suppose is a question of medical skill. Surely I can trust 
yours ?” 

“ Thave never performed the operation, but I believe I am 
quite competent to do so,” 

“Very well. We are only wasting time, then, in discussing 
the matter any further.” 

“Stop a minute,’ said Dr. Vincent, resolved to say one 
word against what he looked upon as a mad and quixotic offer, 
“ Why should you, who are no relation of Philip Gaveston’s, 
who owe nothing to him but scarcely concealed contempt and 
bitter resentment, why should you—a Marsden—risk your life 
to save that of a Gaveston ?” : 

“T will tell you,” she said, her whole face transfigured by 
a noble emotion. ‘“ My ancestor wronged his. I told him E 
would make reparation if there were any way possible to me. 
Let this then, in the name of my race, be my atonement.” 

Dr. Vincent’s eyes glistened, and he silently took her 
hand, bent over it, and kissed it. Then saying, “I sball be 
ready for you in half an hour,’’ he left the room. 

As Adeline Marsden waited for his summons, various 
thoughts crowded into her mind. She was going to risk her 
life to save that of her enemy, and yet if it should be success- 
ful she could not help wondering what Philip Gaveston would 
say when he recovered and knew that the blood of the hated 
Marsdens had saved his life. Would he not rather, could the 
alternative have been put to him, have chosen death with the 
Gavestons blood pure in his veins than gain life by what he 
would look upon as contamination? Still careful for him 
rather than for herself, she resolved that he should never know, 
shsuld the operation prove successful, by what means he had 
been rescued from the jaws of death; and as she came to this 
determination Dr. Vincent entered the room and said, “I am 
ready!’’ 5 

His skill was equal to her heroism. Philip Gaveston was 
brought back from the threshold of another world, and surely 
Adeline Marsden had paid the debt of her family to the 
Gavestons, for she had saved him. Let me add that no ill- 
effects ensued to her: she was young and strong, and, beyond 
a temporary lassitude, she felt no inconvenience. 


anatomical questions concerning them which remained to be 
eleared up. A gentleman who was apparently solid, but who 
turned out on closer investigation to be a peripatetic con- 
servatory—in more senses tliau one a hollow sham—demanded 
scientific inquiry into his structure and organisation. As 
a rule, he had heard that phantoms, like the spirits ques- 
tioned by mediums, always evaded thisy and he added that he 
was at the service of any well-behaved ghost who desired his 
professional serviee, which, under the circumstances, should be 
given gratis. That was all very well, but it did not prevent 
her from feeling a little nervous; and the Doctor, although 
he had judged ridicule the best way to meet her fears, was 
not at all satisfied with her state of health, and worked him- 
self up into a frenzy of fury against the Gavestons alive and 
dead. 

At last Adeline Marsden had a visit, or at any rate ima- 
gined so, from the Gaveston who had lost the Court to her 
ancestor, and it presaged an event which changed the whole 
tenour of her life. What she saw may be described in a few 
vords; what happened thereafter will need more telling. 

She awoke one night with the consciousness that someone 
‘was in the room besides herself. It is a weird feeling, and 
not a pleasant one in the dead of night if you are at all 
inclined to be nervous. She started up and instinctively 
glanced to the door, and then to the window. It looked out 
toward the sea, and before going to bed she had omitted to 
draw the curtains, so that the moonlight streamed into the 
room. Standing close to it and pointing, so it seemed, to 
the sea, stood a tall figure. It turned to her a seamed face 
with a heavy moustache. It was old Sir Hugh—they had a 
picture of him in the Court—and three times a shadowy arm 
seemed to beckon her to where she could just catch sight of 
the silver sea-line shimmering in the distance. As she sprang 
up the figure disappeared ; and, rushing to the window, she 
could see in the bright moonlight a group of people evidently 
advancing up the valley to the house. 

She threw on her clothes with all possible speed and 
hastened down stairs. It took her some time to unbar and 
unlock the front door, and by the time she had done so she 
heard steps approaching on the gravel. Half a dozen men 
were bearing something with them on a rude plank. They 
came nearer and nearer, and when close to the house Adeline 
saw that they carried the body of a man apparently dead. 

The bearers reached the door, and seemed startled at 
seeing her. As they laid their burden down, Adeline saw 
drops of blood fall from it. The moonlight fell upon the face, 
and then, with a wild cry, she recognised it. 

He had said, “I will never see the house of my fathers 
again;’’ but Sir Philip Gaveston had come home to the Court. 


CHAPTER V. 
TRANSFUSION. 

Philip Gaveston had come home. For a century no 
Gaveston had crossed the threshold of the Court, and now it 
seemed as if the only representative of the family had come 
there to dic. lor Philip Gaveston, though with the pallor of 
death on his face, and with his life-blood, as it appeared, fast 
ebbing away from him, was not dead. He lay in a stupor 
which was sufficiently alarming, faint from loss of blood; and 
Dr. Vincent's arrival was eagerly looked for. He had been 
sent for when Philip Gaveston had been found ; but it seemed 
likely that he would be too late, and that the last Gaveston 
would dic in the very room in which Sir Hugh had died a 
century before. 

Philip Gaveston had met with an appalling accident. He 
hid been walking along the cliff the previousevening, and had 
apparently fallen over a part where there had been a landslip 
in the morning—a fact of which he had not known. He had 
gone along the ordinary path, as he had often done before, 
unaware that there had been any alteration in it. It was late, 
but he was accustomed to walk late in the evening, and the 
friends with whom he was staying made no inquiry about 
him till the night was far advanced. Even then, search for 
him would have been vain had not some fishermen seen his 
body apparently hanging against the side of the cliff. Hehad 
fallen over and been caught against a projecting ledge, where 
he hung with a broken arm, wholly unable to make his cries 
for help heard. There he had laid for some hours, and, even 
when he was seen, a considerable time had elapsed before they 
were able te rescue him. When, after much difficulty, he was 
drawn up to the top of the cliff he was nearly dead, having 
sustained severe internal injuries, and his rescuers took him 
xtraight up to the Court, that being the nearest house, one of 
them hastening off to the town for Dr. Vincent. 

At last, then, a Gaveston had come again to the Ceurt, 
theugh it seemed doubtiul whether he would ever wake to con- 
sciousness; and Adeline Marsden thought as she bent over 
Him how proudly he had said he would never enter her doors 
aad how strangely the resolution had been overthrown. She 
waited anxiously for Dr. Vincent, and as she watched the un- 
conscious man a tenderer feeling for him than any she had 
ever known before stole over her. There is always something 
which appeals strongly to a woman in helplessness and illness 
of any kind, and it seemed to Adeline as if some special fate 
had brought Philip Galveston to her doors, and very strange 
that he should be obliged to accept the tendance of the last 
ven in the world from whom he would have asked any good 
offices. 

At last Dr. Vincent arrived, not a little startled at the 
summons which had called him to see Sir Philip Gaveston at 
Gaveston Court. What strange irony of fate was it that had 
brought Philip Gaverton to Adeline Marsden in this way, 
when he had so proudly held aloof and boasted that since the 
days of Sir Hugh none ef his name had held friendly inter- 
course with a Marsderi? Now Adeline Marsden was to have the 
opportunity of making some reparation for the wrong done by 
her ancestor a century ago; but even Dr. Vincent, im his 
wildest speculations, had no idea of how fully that old debt was 

-o be paid, or I think he might have refused to visit the patient. 
He made a careful examination of Sir Philip, who was lying 
pale, motionless, and almost pulseless; in fact, but for the 
revelation made by the stethescope that there was some faint 
action of the heart, he might have been pronounced dead. 

_ , When Dr. Vincent had finished his examination he went 
into the dining-room, where Adeline Marsden was waiting his 
verdict. In answer to her eager look of inquiry, he said, 

‘He is not dead, but I can give very little hepe. He has 
suffered so severely from loss of blood while hanging on the 
cliff that it is very doubtful whether he will ever have strength 

rally again. We had better telegraph to his relations. He 

@ married sister living in London.” : 

“Oh! Dr. Vincent, can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing. I have stopped the bleeding and done all I can 
for hjs arm; but I fear he will never rally.” _ 

*~ But surely you must be able to do something. You say 
exhaustion from loss of blood.”’ 

“Yes; it is only a question of time. He may lie as he is 
now for hours; but I am atraid it can only end in one way.’ 

“Dr. Vincent!’ said Adeline Marsden passionately, “you 
are a clever man. You should have all the resources of your art. 
Aie you beaten? Is there no possibility of even attempting 


CHAPTER VI. 
GAVESTON OF GAYESTON COURT. 


Philip Gaveston was lying on his couch drawn close to the 
window, which overlooked the long ravine stretching towards 
the sea. His illness had softened him very much, and he had 
been extremely touched by the care and devotion with which 
Adeline Marsden had nursed him. He had no thought of the 
old feud now, or of any bitter feeling towards the gentle girl 
who had nursed him as if he had been her brother, and but for 
whose care he would never have lived to see the fair landscape 
on which he was now gazing, again. She had tended him un- 
wearyingly ; yet now, when he was convalescent, she seemed, 
with a delicacy he could well understand, to withdraw herself, 
as if she felt he must think that here, in the house of his 
ancestors, a Marsden could have no place. But such ideas had 
long been banished from Philip Gaveston’s mind. His illness 
had made him think very differently, and he reproached himself 
bitterly now for the old angry feeling towards Adeline—an 
animosity which she had repaid only with kindness. Remember 
that Philip Gaveston did not know how fully she had 
heaped coals of fire upon his head. At Adeline’s request 
Dr. Vincent had kept his counsel concerning the operation, 
though he had distinctly told her that he should enlighten 
Gaveston whenever he thought fit to do so. The Doctor was, 
indeed, well pleased at the turn affairs were taking. Given a 
handsome young man nursed, with the tenderest devotion, by 
a beautiful girl, and, according to all the laws of romance, the 
two must love each other in time. He could see plainly 
enough that Philip and Adeline were being drawn to each 
other, and he felt that he had only to tell Gaveston the whole 
extent of his debt to his hostess, and matters would be pre- 
cipitated. He could see that Adeline, now she saw the best 
side of Philip Gaveston’s character, now that he had put off 
his old pride and his unreasonable hatred towards her family, 
had come to have a very tender feeling for her patient. There 
is nothing arouses love in a woman’s heart more quickly and 
surely than an attitude of protection towards aman. It is in 
some measure, I believe, a kind of foreshadowing of the 
maternal instinct which leads a woman insensibly to love 
the person who has been dependent on her for care and atten- 
tion. A woman is more likely to love a man upon whom she 
has conferred a benefit than one who has served her. At any 
rate, Adeline Marsden was beginning to find out that the 
image of Philip Gaveston was constantly before her, and she 
felt that when he was quite recovered and left Gaveston Court: 
there would be a great blank in her life. When once you 
got behind the barrier of pride and reserve there was no 
pleasanter companion than Philip Gaveston, He was tho- 
roughly well read and had travelled much, and nothing pleased 
him better than to see Adeline’s grey eyes light up as he de- 
scribed some of his Alpine experiences, for he was a prominent 
member of that eccentric club, the heroes of which conquer 
virgin peaks and spend their time in endeavouring to launch 
themselves into eternity at stated intervals during the year. 
His feeling with regard to Adeline Marsden was a complex 
one. When first he had recovered consciousuess atter his 


accident it had been a great shock to find himself at the Court. 
As he gradually got over that there cume, as L have said, a 
great Change in his feelings towards Adeline, and one day he 
nerved himself to the task—always a distasteful one, more 
especially to a proud man—of apologising to her for his ancient 
animosity. I give some of the conversation; for when Dr. 
Vincent heard of it from Adeline afterwards he resolved on 
a vigorous line of action. 

“Miss Marsden,’ began Philip Gaveston, slowly and 
te do you remember our conversation at the infirmary 

all F 

“Perfectly, Sir Philip,” said Adeline; and I’m afraid you 
must have thought me very rude and forward.’ z 

“Not in the least. You will remember that I confessed to 
a certain feeling towards you, or rather let me say your family. 
I did not add then, as I wish to do now, a formal expression 
of my regret at the line I adopted. Since I have known 
you better I have come to be ashamed of my conduct in 
old days.’’ : 

This kind of apology is very dangerous, and so Adeline felt 
it; for she said hastily, “ Pray don’t say any more about it, Sir 
Philip. I had no right to challenge you as I did.” 

“Tt seems difficult now,’ he continued, musingly, “ to 
imagine I could ever have cherished such overstrained 
prejudices on account of what happened years ago. And now 
I am your guest here at the Court, Miss Marsden, don’t think 
Iam using the language of idle compliment; but it seems to 
me every day as if no occupant of this house could become it 
better than yourself.’’ 

“Tt is kind of you to say so,” said Adeline, rather agitated, 
“ By-the-way, do you like the house?” 

“It is a curious question to ask a Gaveston,’’ he said, 
smiling. “I believe my hereditary prejudice in favour of it 
would have disposed me to think well of it had it been a barn. 
As it is, I think my ancestors, who look down upon us from the 
walls there, should be grateful to you and yours for keeping 
the place in such excellent repair, without losing any of its 
distinctive features.’’ 

“We have lived here so little,” said Adeline, “ that I’m 
afraid we can claim but little credit. You know the reason, 1 
suppose, why my great-grandfather left the Court ?’’ 

“ Yes,’”’ he said, laughing. “They said he had seen old Sir 
Hugh. I know it’s a respectable thing to have a ghost in a 
house; and but for your care, Miss Marsden, the Court might 
have boasted another in my person. But I never believed it. 
May J ask, by-the-way, if you ever saw or heard anything ? 
Though I’m sure Sir Hugh, for all his faults, would be too 
polite a gentleman to frighten a lady.’’ 

“Yes, Sir Philip,’ said Adeline; “I have often fancied I 
heard sounds from the little room in the hall, and on the night 
of the accident I saw Sir Hugh. I dare say you heard that I 
met the men at the door when they brought you up.’ 

“Yes, I did; and thought, perhaps, you had heard the 
footsteps.”’ 

“T was warmed by Sir Hugh. It was an odd thieg, was it 
not, that he should appear to me, a Marsden, for such a 
purpose P’’ 

With that the conversation ended. It was an odd thing, 
thought Philip Gaveston, who was startled, despite his pro- 
fessed scepticism, that a Gaveston should appear toa Marsden 
in any other guise than that of an angry man scowling at an 
intruder, And Sir Hugh had come to warn Adeline of his 
danger! What did it mean? Was there some affinity between 
Adeline Marsden and himself, which made her different from 
any others of her race? Was it possible that through her the 
two families might be united ? 

Philip Gaveston pondered long over these things, and the 
more he thought of them the more firmly he came to the 
conclusion that, unless he determined to ask Adeline Marsden 
to be his wife, he had better not remain any longer at the 
Court, for he was rapidly falling in love with her. And this 
was very startling to him, for he argued with himself that it was 
impossible for him, a Gaveston and a poor man, to ask her for 
her hand. It would be like begging the estate of her, and 
Philip Gaveston could not bear the thought of that. No; the 
sweet grey eyes, though he had thought that he, on occasion, 
had roused them to sympathetic glances, were not for him; 
the sensitive lips would never meet his, though -he might 
under other circumstances have dared to woo them, simply 
because she was Adeline Marsden and he was of the race of 
Gaveston. He could never take from a woman’s hand what 
he, as a man, ought to have had to bestow; and, having come 
to this highly honourable conclusion, he was profoundly 
miserable for the remainder of the day, and so feverish next 
morning that Dr. Vincent looked sharply at him and asked 
what he had been doing. 

“Nothing, Doctor,” he answered, languidly; “but I have 
come to the conclusion that I ought no longer to trespass upon 
Miss Marsden’s hospitality, and that I shall move down into 
Seaburn.”’ 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” said the Doctor, glancing at him 
sharply. “‘ And why move down to Seaburn, pray? Isn't the 
air here good enough for you? I should have thought it 
would have agreed particularly well with a Gaveston.” 

“No doubt it does; but, nevertheless, I must leave.” 

“Something else damaged as well as your arm, eh?”’ said 
the Doctor, mischievously. 

Philip Gaveston flushed crimson. ‘“ As you will have it so, 

OB, 
“Then why are you going away ?” 
“Simply because I am never going to ask for a hand that 
can bring so much with it. Had I such a place to bestow it 
would be a different matter. As it is, I shall leave here.” 

“Bless me!”’ said the Doctor; ‘how high and mighty we 
are! And how about the young woman ?”’ 

“T have no reason to believe that Miss Marsden regards me 
in any other light than as a friend,” said Sir Philip, with a 
kind of proud resignation. 

“That's your belief, is it? Does a woman usually nurse a 
friend so devotedly and risk her life for him ?”’ 

‘Miss Marsden has nursed me like an angel, and no one is 
more conscious of, or grateful for, her care than I am, but I 
was not aware that there was any risk attending it.’’ 

““T know you were not,” said the Doctor. ‘Now, listen to 
me. You were brought here nearly dead from exposure and 
exhaustion consequent upon loss of blood. I had, in fact, 
given you up. Did you ever hear ef an operation called 
transfusion ?”’ 

“Yes. The transfusion of blood in certain cases,” returned 
Philip, considerably puzzled. 

“ Very well; your life was saved by that, and the person 
who ran the fearful risks attendant upon it, and gave her blood 
to save you, was Adeline Marsden. Now, are you going ?”’ 

“ Adeline Marsden!” he said, staggering back. ‘'I'rans- 
fusion of blood! What do you mean?” 

“What I say,”’ said Dr. Vineent coolly. ‘ Good morning.’ 
And he walked away, saying to himself, “If that doesn’t bring 
my young gentleman to his senses [ don’t know what will.’”’ 

Philip Gaveston sat speechless. He had been so near 
death, then; and Adeline Marsden had given her life blood to save 
him! The shock of the revelation stopped that blood coursing 
in his veins. . 
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Just for one instant came a flash of pride. Had he, a 
Gaveston then, been indebted to a Marsden for his life, and 
was the blood of the race he had despised mingling with his 
own? But it was only for an instant that so unworthy an idea 
possessed him, and then what were his thoughts concerning 
Adeline Marsden. He owed her his life; need he demur to 
incufring the additional obligation she would confer if she 
bestowed upon him her hand andthe acres of Gaveston? Dr. 
Vincent must know something of her feelings, and, without 
any vanity, he could see that his presence was not distasteful 
to Adeline. Should he ask her? Should the old feud die out 
to the sound of marriage bells—a Marsden give back what 
a Marsden had won, and once more a Gaveston reign at 
Gaveston Court? 

The notion was avery tempting one, and Philip Gaveston’s 
heart thrilled as he thought of the depths of Adeline’s grey eyes, 
and of the happiness that might be his in the future if she who 
had saved his life accepted him. He was lying on a couch near 
the terrace window, which commanded a view of the sea. 
Even as these thoughts passed through his brain he could 
see Adeline approaching on the terrace. She came in 
through the window, and saw at a glance that Dr. Vincent 
had told him all, and a blush mounted to her cheeks under his 
steadfast gaze. 

Then he spoke. ‘ Adeline,” he said, and her heart thrilled 
at his utterance of her name, “TI have just heard that I owe 
my recovery to you. Will you share with me the life you 
have given, and brighten the existence which would have 
ended but for you? I know J am asking what is very precious; 
but you, who have given so much, may give this also. “Will 
you be my wife?” * 

The lashes drooped lower, and a great tear fell on the hand 
he had taken, and she murmured, faintly, 

“ This is gratitude.” 

“No,” he said; ‘it is love.” 

And Adeline Marsden surrendered. 

The feud was over—a Marsden had atoned for the old 
wrong; love had triumphed over hate. Sir Hugh’s ghost had 
lost its occupation; and a Gaveston ruled once more at 
Gaveston Court. 


“SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


On two hind legs, the four-legged pensioner, 
Sitting upright, like any human sinner, 

Begs Child and Maid, who watch the kitchen window, 
“Give me a scrap of what you’ve had for dinner,” 


Yes, Doggy! Here’s the legbone of a turkey, 
With other morsels, laid on Willy’s platter: 
Which ought, we think, to satisfy your hunger, 

And make your lanky sides a little fatter. 


You ’re not owe dog, you know. But oft unbidden 
You come and tell us of your destitution ; 

Take this—but seek another house to-morrow, 
And ask our neighbour for Ais contribution! 


“FAR AWAY!” 


Keeping Christmas in England, with a warming open fire and 
the good cheer of a well-supplied dinner-table, which many 
families in this snug country of ours possess, we ought to feel 
more than content. We may spare a thought of sympathy 
for the brave Englishmen on board H.M.S. Alert and H.M.S. 
Discovery, who pass this festive season in the Arctic regions of 
intense cold. How should we like to be condemned to seven 


or eight months of winter quarters on the coasts of Smith - 


Sound or Kennedy Channel, near the 80th degree of north 
latitude, with the thermometer sometimes forty or fifty degrees 
below zero? There is not even a glimmer of twilight from the 
sun, after the close of November, when the glorious orb of day 
has bidden good-by to the Arctic world. But the stars con- 
tinue to shine at all hours with equal brilliancy; and the 
moon, during ten days of each month, sheds a copious supply 
of clear soft light, never once setting in that time, but moving 
in acircle round the horizon. ‘The sky is cloudless, and the 
white expanse of earth and frozen sea reflects the light so 
powerfullythat everything can be done as freely as by day- 
light. The sun does not reappear till the middle of February, 
after more than a hundred days’ total absence. We are 
sure Captain Nares and Captain Stephenson and Commander 
Markham, with the reverend author of “Dame Europa’s 
School,’’ and the other gallant gentlemen, whose portraits were 
in this Journal when they left us last summer, will be very 
glad to see the sun again, as we can even now see it, when not 
prevented by English clouds or by London fog and smoke. 
The Chaplain will be reading one Sunday morning to his small 
congregation of grave and manly hearers that significant text 
from Ecclesiastes, “Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” And as they wist- 
fully look southward, day after day, watching for the faintest 
flush at the verge of that awful sky, how deep and true will 
be their sense of the Divine bounty, which has ordained, for 
all habitable parts of the globe, a daily caress from the 
gladsome and mighty visitant of each new morning! For 
there is a sun which does not set at all:— 

It gleams on the eternal snows, beneath the Polar Star, 

And with a radiant Cross it lights the Southern deep afar 

And Christmas morn is but the dawn, the herald of a day 

That circles in its boundless love, no winter, no decay. 
These consolations are doubtless offered to our countrymen 
in the Arctic Seas, and they will certainly feel themselves as 
near heaven as if their Christmas were kept with us. But 
none of them will fail also to remember the friends whom they 
have left here; the wives and children, or the parents, brothers, 
and sisters, whose affections they trust—and not in vain, we 
promise them—for an equally kind remembrance of the brave 
men “ far away.”’ l 


“A GLEAM OF HOPE.” 


“TJ drift away to death! ’Twill meet me lonely, 
The last survivor of unhappy men, 
Some drowned, some famished ; I have lingered only 
_ To die alone; am I less wretched, then ? 


“ Since, with the roaring of the tempest mingled, 
I hear a comrade’s shriek of fierce despair, 
Demanding, why from all should J be singled, 

When they are dead, to breathe the vital air 


“ Their ghosts flit past me, ealling and complaining 
Wait, brothers! I go with you soon, I think; 
The timbers of this hulk, by dint of straining, 
Have parted now—I feel the vessel sink! 


Yet no! A gleam of hope in yonder heaven! 
The lifted cloud, between that sea and sky, 
Shows a near sail! To God my heart be given! 
Now sinks my ship—but now I shall not die!” 


MR. IRVING AS MACBETH. 


It was to be expected that on Mr. Irving assuming the 
character of Macbeth he would be liable to more severe 
criticism than he had sustained on the performance of Hamlet. 
It is harder to secure the second step in progress than the first. 
Indulgence is granted to the first, mainly because it is the first, 
and if, in despite of some shortcomings, a certain degree of 
merit is recognisable, it is probable that, in general esteem, a 
success will be registered. In making the second attempt the 
first will have an antagonistic operation. The actor may have 
been equal to Hamlet; but is he therefore equal to Macbeth ? 
The intellectual elements so cunningly mixed up in him may 
have exactly fitted him for the Prince of Denmark, but 
may be exactly the reverse in regard to the Thane 
of Cawdor. In fact, the contrast of the two characters 
is greater than their comparison. On the Continental stage, 
indeed, the same actor who had identified himself with Hamlet 
or Romeo, would scarcely be regarded as suited to Macbeth, 
Lear, or Othello. These parts represent different lines of art, 
and presuppose different powers in the artist. They stand in 
the relation, to begin with, of young and old; and the same 
person runs a risk of looking too young for the old part, or too 
old for the young one; too heavy for the one and too light for 
the other. The audience, on the first night, compared Mr. 
Irving’s Macbeth with Mr. Irving’s Hamlet; and it naturally 
happened that there were several who preferred the latter. 
Those who were willing to grant a fair trial to the former were 
at the same time cautious in pronouncing on the new attempt. 
They reserved their opinion until they had witnessed the per- 
formance a second time. 

There was reason for that caution on many accounts. There 
are real differences between the two characters not easy to be 
bridged over. Both are exceedingly complex, and present 
themselves in various lights. Shakspeare’s great characters 
are difficult in this respect. They are not simple ideas, but 
composites of many; and often it happens that their nature 
differs greatly on a superficial and on a profound inspection. 
They are not what on the outside they appear to be; the inner 
soul of them gives a different report from the body. This is 
eminently the case with Macbeth. All manner of mistakes are 
made about him, because the history of him, which is merely 
hinted at in the tragedy, is nowhere fully expressed. Let us 
consider this phase of the matter a little. 

The keynote to the historical position is to be found in 
King Duncan’s reference to the princedom of Cumberland, his 
disposition of which determines Macbeth to take the long- 
contemplated step of his assassination. Here there is a breach 
of an implied contract, which the discontented thane ob- 
viously resents. The explanation of the matter is this:— 
The succession to the throne had only recently been 
elective; but after the murder of Milcolm, by Keneth, the 
throne was made successive in the line of the latter; after 
whose death there were contests for the succession. Ulti- 
mately, Macbeth became the next in blood te the throne, and 
would have followed Duncan in its possession. The elevation 


. of Duncan’s son was thus an infringement of Macbeth’s 


rights. But Shakspeare presents to us the murder of Duncan 
as determined on previous to the suffering of this wrong, 
Yes: we must recognise Macbeth’s long-outstanding claims to 
the crown, which had been forcibly, or otherwise, set aside 
upon Duncan’s accession. It had been the one thought of 
Macbeth and his lady how to recover their lost rights; but 
meanwhile they temporised. This is the state of circum- 
stances suggested rather than realised in the early scenes of the 
play. According to them, we may see that Macbeth is neither 
an ambitious usurper nor a vulgar murderer. Remorse 
accompanies the crime which he commits, not follows it only; 
because it is alien to that nobility and bravery of spirit which 
are ascribed to him at the beginning of the play. It is 
to Lady Macbeth that ambition should be attributed, just 
as, in Othello, jealousy originally belongs to Iago, not to 
the Moor. Her conduct has no type in the historical 
Lady Macbeth. The circumstances of the murder, and her 
behayiour, are borrowed from another story, also to be 
found in Holinshed. In his relation of the murder of King 
Dufte by Donwald, captain of Forres’ Castle, he describes the 
captain’s wife as haying “ dévised the means whereby her 
husband might soonest accomplish the murder of Dutffe.’’ 
The consummation of the deed is also ascribed to her, and 
Donwald, we are told, “‘ greatly abhorred the act in his heart.” 
This is the idea which our great poet has involved in his 
murder scene; and he has ascribed the conduct of Duncan’s 
wife to Lady Macbeth, who certainly had no hand in Duncan’s 
murder, seeing that the historical Duncan was never murdered 
at all, but was slain in fair fight during the civil war between 
him and Macbeth. Holinshed, however, describes Lady Mac- 
beth as a woman “very ambitious, burning in unquenchable 
desire to bear the name of queen.’’ In spirit, therefore, she 
was the double of the captain’s wife. To Macbeth Shakspeare 
has attributed Donwald’s conscientious abhorrence of the act, 
and his accompanying remorse arises from the unwillingness 
of an originally noble nature to use such wrong means to 
attain even arighteousend. Mr. Irving, in showing throughout 
the incident the paramount presence of this remorse, which looks 
like cowardice, perhaps, to an indolent or vulgar spectator, acts 
in the spirit of his poet, who, from historical materials and the 
storehouse of his own affluent imagination, created and made 
the ideal personages of his drama. Harrington takes a similar 
view of Donwald’s character, moralising upon the incidents -in 
these terms: “That which disturbed his (Duffe’s) five years’ 
reign was the turbulency of the northern people, whom, when 
he had reduced and taken, with intent to make exemplary 
punishment, Donwald, the commander of the castle of Forres, 
where he then lay, interceded for seme of them, but, being 
repulsed and exasperated by his wife, after he had made all his 
servants drunk, slew him in his bed, and buried him under a 
little bridge.’’ Thisis the suggestion, the reader will see, that 
Shakspeare wrought into the second act of hisdrama. We are 
glad to find that in the Lyceum version of the play the drunken 
porter is retained, as it was also in Mr. Phelps’s restoration 
of the tragedy at Sadler’s Wells. 

From what we have above stated, it will be seen that 
Macbeth’s crime was contemplated long before he had met the 
witches. Shakspeare treats them asthe exponents of Macbeth’s 
state of mind, not as the prompters of his guilt. He knew, 
with the apostle, that ‘when a man is tempted, he is tempted 
of his own lusts, and enticed.” Macbeth, though not a 
radically ambitious man, is a superstitious one. The country 
he is native of is a superstitious country ; the King of Scotland 
is also as superstitious as his people; and the neighbouring 
King of England, as Shakspeare is careful to make us know, is, 
with his people, as superstitions as they. That which dif- 
ferences Macbeth from them is his poetical temperament. All 
through we find him abundant in the use of poetic diction, and 
exceedingly high-toned im his imaginations. So accustomed 
is he to poetical ideas that he has, in fact, his fancies under 
control, and can reason upon them in his greatest exigencies. 
Not so with Lady Macbeth. More materialistic in her notions, 
she is at first sceptical, but when the commission of 
crime has kindled the feeling in her, as it frequently does 
with criminals, the spiritual nature of which before she had 
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remained unconscious becomes manifest; when conscient? is 
thoroughly awakened, and the soul has conceived tervor of 
the consequences of guilt, then she becomes somnolent and 
subdued to a settled despair. She is possessed and driven on 
by the unaccustomed ideas, which Macbeth, being farailiar 
with them, has entirely under his control, and thoroughly 
possesses as factors which are ministers and servants to hi 
will. Mr. Irving, therefore, is perfectly right in taxing a 
philosophical view of the witch element in the drama, aid 
portraying Macbeth, in the later phases of the action, as vom- 
pletely independent of it, and resuming that coraparative 
nobility and valour with which he is accredited in the carlier 
scenes. Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude that Mr. 
Irving, in his Macbeth delineation, has shown conriderable 
genius and great judgment. 


“DON’T, COUSIN CHARLEY!” 
Though in grave matters of affection 
Each has his special predilection, 

Were beauty duly crowned, our Clara 
Would surely wear a bright tiara ; 
Besides, she’s wondrous wise and witty 
And has a soul of tenderest pity ; 

Her faults, so small, defy detection ; 
She’s pinkest pink of all perfection. 


Last Christmas, ’midst the pirouetting, 

She snatched a minute to be setting, 

Or see ’twas set, the table neatly, 

A few last touches giving featly, 

When, tiptoe, stole in Cousin Charley, 
Meaning, without a word of parley, 

To pounce upon her lips, twin cherries, 

By right of mistletoe’s white berries 

(Hung temptingly aloft, no wonder it 
Tempts one, with tempting beauty under it), 
In fact, to take at least a dozen 

Sweet kisses from his charming cousin. 

But Clara, usually so gracious, 

Waxed for a lady most pugnacious. 

At first she tried expostulation, 

And thought to pass it off as joking, 

But found the matter too provoking ; 

Then anger mixed with her vexation. 

Yes, Charles was wrong, he might suppore « 
Young lady likes her kiss sub rosd. 

“Tf you presume (quoth she) to do it, 

I warrant, Sir, you'll quickly rue it.” 

Her blue eyes gleamed, their tender glances 
Turned for the time to fiery lances. 

Her hot words seemed the youth to blister--- 
She who had been his more than sister : 
“You quite forget that now you're ALister 
Not Master Charles, whose ways bucolic 
Were pardoned as a boyish frolic. 

T’ve looked with pleasure to your coming, 
And now you've spoilt it with this mumming.’ 


Then, seeing Charley hotly burning, 

And all her gentleness returning, 

To other things she made allusion, 

To mitigate his great confusion ; 

And one among her many ruses 

Was this, to make for him excuses. 

He little thought while he was going 

The wide world over she was growing, 

Had grown indeed, a prim old maiden, 
With household cares and troubles laden, 
From Monday through the week, to Sunday 
And in deep awe of Mrs. Grundy. 

When gentlemen leave off their jackets 
They should eschew their schoolboy rackctw, 
His thoughts, she saw, had led him strayius 
Far back when they had gone a-Maying. 

In that long past delicious weather 

How they had roved for days together ! 
“And O! do you remember, Charley, 

The time you fought that lout Bob Snarloy. 
And didn’t I do your exercises, 

And win for you all kinds of prizes? 

Dear me! a lad, then I could teach you, 
Now I a ladder need to reach you!” 

Then followed question after question, 

And on their heels some new suggestion, 
What countries had he been exploring ? 
What deserts with fierce lions roaring ? 


Was this the lady who so lately 
Was scolding Cousin Charles irately ? 
What puzzle woman is, confoundins 
The wisest, far past my propounding ; 
She veils affection lest her lover 
The secret should too soon discover ; 
But then, thank Heaven, perpetual maski» 
Is far beyond most women’s tasking ; 
And oft their method of concealment 
is made the means of its revealment. 
Why had this girl, now all vivacity, 
Refused his kiss with such tenacity ? 
Perhaps she’d pictured him low pleading 
With earnest accents interceding 

. For something sweeter far than kisses, 
Or any such quick-fleeting blisses— 

For love she long had been concealing, 
For love she longed to be revealing ? 
Perhaps ?—but vain each guess. Who krewe.a 
The purpose of each wind that bloweth r 
And whence it cometh, whither goeth ? 
As fluctuating as the wind is : 
So, round one point, a woman’s mind s, 
Yet ever to that point returning, 

The cynosure of her heart’s yearning. 
Whate’er the tiff, it now was ended, 
And the slight fracture wholly mended. 
She listened to his tale delighted, 
Though at his dangers half-affrighted 
And he was blest beyond narration 

In Clara’s grace and conversation. 

They chatted on and on, unknowing 
‘How rapidly the time was going. 

Clara was first to stop the talking, 

And, all her curious feelings balking, 
Said, “‘ We must break off for the present 
Although to hear you is so pleasant ; 
Yes, positively, I must free you, 

For many others long to see you. 

. So this young na blithe and hearty, 

‘Went off to join the family party. 


eee be it stated 


By way of 
bases Clara soon were mated.—J. L, 


Charley an 
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WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


AUTHOR OF “PATRICIA KEMBALL,” “THE TRUE HISTORY OF 
JOSHUA DAVIDSON,” &o. 


CHAPTER I. 
GIVING ROPE. 


Toubtless the story of King Cophetua reads well. The picture 
of the Royal lover condescending to the maid of low estate, 
lifting beggary to a seat on the Imperial throne, and covering 
rags with the Royal purple, thrills the hearts of all who prize 
love more than conventional laws, and who hold that social 
distinctions should be subordinated to human emotion. But 
the thing works awkwardly in real life. When King Cophetua’s 
choice drops her h’s and marries plural nouns to singular 
verbs her grammatical slips count as so many flaws in the 
crystal of her purity, and every uncouth phrase chips so much 
off the texture of her moral worth; a malicious world looks 
askance, hiding its laughter in its sleeve, and prim old 
dowagers, whose main occupation in life is to preach down a 
daughter's heart that her hand may close on money, point to 
the defective syntax of the lowly born as to the kind of thing 
which a romantic fancy idealises, and to the peccant prodigal 
himself as one whose example is a warning to both sexes, 
showing emphatically the way to be avoided, not followed. 

We have no sympathy nowadays for virtue in the rough. 
Of what good a woman’s sincerity, devotion, unselfishness, 
when she eats with her knife, drinks with her mouth full, says 
“We was a-going to,” and ‘“‘ was you a-laying on the grass”’ ? 
Sincerity, devotion, and unselfishness are not confined to her 
or her class, we say, pleading the cause of humanity at large 
when it suits us; and many a lady might have been found 
who would have been as noble in her conduct as she, and have 
understood syntax and manners better. Bad grammar has not 
the fee simple of all the virtues ; and education scores honours 
by itself. 

z This was the philosophy which was to be brought home to 
Bernard Haynes, when his mother, apparently yielding to his 
passionate prayer, agreed to receive at Midwood, as one, of 
themselves and his prospective wife, pretty Lois Lancaster, the 
daughter of a Wythburn guide living at the foot of Helvellyn, 
and necessarily not well up in the accidence of refined living. 
Bernard had fallen madly in love with Lois this last summer 
down in the lake country, whither he had gone to read for the 
Long—or to imagine that he was reading; fallen in love all in 
honourand youthful zeal of purpose be it understood, designing 
to be a modern King Cophetua ina minor degree, and to make 
the peasant-born girl his wife when he had entered actively on 
the administration of his estate. It was his ideal of lifejust then ; 
for the mission to which he this year specially believed himself 
consecrated was the fusion of classes and the estabiishment of 
universal fraternity. Mrs. Haynes, clever in her generation, 
of all women understood to perfection the art of giving rope. 
She knew the generic impracticability of youth, and the head- 
strong nature of her son Bernard in particular, given as he 
was to these temporary theories by which the world was to be 
regenerated and all the wrongs of society set to rights; but 
she trusted to early influences, to the sensitive perceptions of 
education, to the glaring discrepancies of caste, to the contrast 
which would be presented to his lover by his sisters, and 
above all to the grace and beauty of Edith Grattan—the only 
daughter of Lady Julia and Mr. Grattan, of High Heath; and 
she believed that, with all these silken fibres laid among the 
strands, her rope would be found effectual, and that by con- 
cession she would conquer. Wherefore, after the due amount 
of reluctance and remonstrance, she took her resolution as one 
who yielded, invited Lois Lancaster to come and stay at Mid- 
wood, and kept her own counsel for the remainder. 

“You always were the best mother in the world!” cried 
Bernard enthusiastically, when she had dropped her guard and 
lowered her foil. ‘I should be a brute if I did not love you 
beyond all things.” : ; 

“And show your love by your obedience?” she asked with 
a smile partly weary, partly satirical. To a respectable Philis- 
tine as she was, these excursions into the lofty regions of ideal 
ethics were fatiguing and contemptible; and Bernard’s fre- 
quent “crazes,’ now for communism, now for patriarchal 
simplicity—at one time for benevolent despotism and the return 
of the Can-ing man, and now again as at this moment for 
the general uplifting of beggars’ daughters by modern King 
Cophetuas—seemed to her almost as melancholy a state of 
things as if he had been a declared lunatic in Hanwell, pro- 
nounced unfit to manage his own concerns at Midwood. 

“Tn all but this one thing—only this one! And when you 
have seen Lois you will understand and forgive,’’ he pleaded. 

“T understand and forgive now,’ she answered. ‘That 
does not however, include sanction, even though I haye put 
my own feelings aside to meet your wishes.” 

“T ara content to wait till you have seen her,” he repeated. 

She passed her hand caressingly over his smooth, young, 
earnest face. 

“Ah! my boy!” she sighed; ‘if your poor father had lived 
you would have been in better hands than mine. He would 
have been a successful guide where I have failed. I have always 
been too indulgent, and have trusted too much to love and too 
little to authority. I see my mistake now when it is too late.” 

“Don’t say that, mother!” cried Bernard, really pained. 
“You know how much I love you—how deeply I respect you! 
Don’t cast a doubt on my love and devotion for you.” 

“No, dear, not so long as you have your own way 
and are not thwarted. But see, in the first serious conflict 
between us, who has to yield? Ah, Bernard! words are easier 
than deeds.” t 

“No, no, mother, only in this one thing. And am I notin 
this what every man is?” 

“Man!” she half whispered, smiling. “ My boy Bernard, 
scarcely twenty-one, a man!” 

“And then, you have not seen Lois yet,” he said again, 
ignoring her maternal disclaimer and going back to the central 
point of. his position, the very core and meaning of his love— 
the girl’s beauty—which was indeed supreme. 

“Well, my boy, we will say no more now. I have con- 
sented to her coming here, at yourrequest; but you can hardly 
expect me to think that the daughter of a mountain guide is the 
right kind of person for your future wife—you, our Bernard, 
to whom we had looked, your sisters and I, ‘as the head of the 
house who would take his dear father’s place and keep. the 
family name where it stood in his lifetime! It is a bitter dis- 

appointment and humiliation, as you must see for yourself, 
and you cannot expect us to do more than tolerate it. The 
influence too, that it will certainly have on your sisters’ 
marriages ’’?—— 

“No, not to mea worthy of the name of men—men, not 
barbers’ blocks—men, not coxcombs!” interrupted Bernard, 
full of the righteous thoroughness of iconoclastic youth. 

Mrs. Haynes smiled again. 

“Men of our position are gentlemen, my dear boy,’ she 
said quietly ; “and gentlemen have what you would perhaps 
“call the prejudices, but I the obligations ‘the refinements of 


their order. Such a man as Sir James Aitken for instance, or 

young Charley Grattan, would not like his wife’s sister-in-law 

to be a peasant-girl out of Wythburn.” 

7 “She is equal to either Maud or Cora!” cried Bernard 
astily. 

Mrs. Haynes laid her hand on his arm. 

“Hush!” she said authoritatively; “your sisters are 
sacred !”’ 

“So is Lois, mother,” he cried in hot defence, 

She lifted her head proudly, and looked at nim straight 
between the eyes. 

“But your sisters are ladies,” she said with emphasis. 
“Now let the discussion drop. I have given way, as you 
desired, and the thing is at an end for the present.” 

Seeing nothing of his mother’s secret thoughts, and un- 

conscious of the rope which was being paid out so liberally, 
Bernard’s only feeling at her acquiescence to receive Lois 
Lancaster as her guest, on an equality with herself and his 
sisters, was naturally one of the very excess of loving gratitude. 
His mother, he said, was one in a thousand ; she only needed to 
be tried to prove her surpassing excellence. What a heart 
she had! That a proud woman, as she confessedly was, should 
have so far sanctioned such a choice as this which he had made, 
showed how deep was her real human worth and how inno- 
cently shallow her conventionalism when brought face to face 
with the higher and holier things of life. He declaimed for a 
good half-hour to his favourite sister, Cora, on the sweetness 
of his mother and the delightfulness of Lois; on the moral 
harmony and spiritual worth of the arrangement altogether; 
and how he expected everything from it—how his sisters, and 
especially his dear little Cora, would give his Lois that “ tone”’ 
which she had not, perhaps, in such perfection as might be, 
and which, when acquired, would put the finishing touch 
to her loveliness ; while they would get good from her simpler 
nature and unspoilt manners, her directness and absolute 
innocence. 

To all of which Cora assented openly, with secret reser- 
vations unexpressed ; wondering what Bernard could possibly 
mean by saying that Maud and she would “get good”’ by 
their association with a peasant-girl ; but—sighing—supposing 
it was because he was in love! Being in love made everyone 
so stupid! There were Maud and Sir James Aitken, they were 
stupid enough, and she was sure they were in love with each 
other; though Sir James had not said so yet, and Maud only 
showed her state of mind to eyes as quick to read the hidden 
things of a heart as a sister's. And now Bernard was talking 
nonsense about a guide’s daughter from the foot of Helvellyn 
doing them good—them!—Maud and herself—ladies, with a 
landed proprietor for their dead father and a living bishop for 
their uncle ! 

But she had the pliant hypocrisy which belongs to a peace- 
ful and loving nature, so she said nothing ; merely smiled very 
sweetly and looked as if she agreed; and Bernard kissed her 
with acurious air of patronage, and thought what a dear little 
thing she was, and how well Lois and she would get on, and 
what a lucky fellow he was altogether. 

if Bernard was charmed with his mother’s acquiescence, the 
girls were dismayed—Cora quite as much so as Maud, though 
she hid it better. Maud indeed openly and passionately re- 
sented the arrangement. She thought she should never be able 
to meet Sir James Aitken’s grave eyes, which could be so scornful 
on occasions, when he should be introduced to Lois Lancaster 
as Bernard’s future wife and her own sister-in-law. She was 
almost as keen as mamma herself in her estimate of social har- 
mohies, and felt that the offer, for which she had waited so long 
and patiently, would be farther off now than ever—in fact, so 
far off as never to be made—when once the degradation of the 
family was published) abroad. She wondered at her mother 
for sanctioning this mad infatuation of Bernard’s; but he had 
always been her favourite, she said to Cora, with angry tears 
in her dark blue eyes; and they, Cora and she, had been 
sacrificed to him from the first. It was very wrong of mamma— 
very. Of course, neither Sir James Aitken nor Edith Grattan— 
andif not Edith, then not Charley—would come to the house 
now. How could they, with such a person as Lois Lancaster 
to meet them ? 

And when she said this, angry tears came into Cora’s softer 
eyes to match her sister's, as she sighed by way of echo, “I 
wonder at mamma, too! It is very wrong of her to forget us, as 
she does, for Bernard!” 

When, however, they carried their griefs to their mother, 
hoping that remonstrance would make her change her mind 
before she was committed to action, she put them aside—not 
harshly, but with the iron hand which they knew of old to lie 
hidden beneath her velvet glove. 

“Do not talk nonsense, my dears!” she said calmly: “I 
know what I am about.” 

“Ttis degrading to little Cora and me!” flashed Maud, 
taking the attitude of her sister's protector—as indeed. she 
was, being the eldest of the family and six years older than 
Cora, who was only seventeen. 

“ What I can endure, you can also,” returned Mrs. Haynes. 
“ And I do not think I have ever shown myself indifferent to 
your best interests.” 

“Not unless Bernard came in between,’’ said Maud, who 
quaked so soon as she had spoken; for Mrs. Haynes was not 
meek towards rebellion. 

Her mother looked at her sternly. She was a woman with 
a rather set face of the classic type, with a fixed mouth and a 
pair of fine dark eyes, which did a great deal of work for her. 

“‘ [have never sacrificed you to your brother,” she said 
slowly. “ You are unjust, Maud, and ungrateful to say so.” 

“ You are sacrificing us now,” sobbed Maud. 

“Go!—you area silly girl; you understand nothing,” re- 
turned her mother with a fine dash of contempt in her voice 
and manner. ‘Leave me to manage my own affairs, and 
when I want your advice I will ask you for it. Tillthen oblige 
me by not giving it.” 

“Ttis too bad,” fired Maud as her parting shot, subsiding 
into furtive tears and her modern point ; Cora, her eyes swim- 
ming too, seating herself close to her disgraced sister, but look- 
ing with pleading love at mamma, thus keeping on terms 
with both, as her manner was. She was called the ‘“ peace- 
maker” in the family, and sometimes ‘the dove; and her 
raison d'étre was to make herself a kind of elastic cushion, 
softening the shocks all round by never taking part with any 
one and always making the best of everything. 

Presently the hall bell rang and two young men entered 
the room. The one was Sir James Aitken, the owner of 
Aitken Park, and the desired of all the unmarried girls for 
miles round; the other Charley Grattan, who, when his father 
should be gathered to his fathers, would be the possessor of* 
High Heath, one of the best properties in the neighbourhood. 

It was on these two young men that Mrs, Haynes had fixed 
her eyes as husbands for her daughters ; including, with 
Charley, his beautiful sister Edith as the wife manifestly 
designed by fate and fitness for Bernard. Character, position, 

age, circumstances, everything harmonised in this triple ar- 
rangement ; and she felt sure that she had only to play her cards 
skilfully to make the three tricks she had counted on in her 
hand. This absurd affair of Bernard’s had therefore been a 
subject of much anxiety to her She had pondered on it night 


and day ever since he had broken the ice and confided it to 
her, as a dutiful son should; looked at it all round and in 
every light ; foreseen all its dangers ; mapped out the obstacles; 
weighed all the chances; and had at last, as we have seen, 
come to the conclusion that giving rope was the best method 
of strangling the incubus, and that Bernard must prove for 
himself how fatal was the mistake he wished to make, no one 
attempting to counsel or coerce. It was a bold game, taking 
into consideration all the collateral circumstances at stake— 
Sir James and Charley Grattan, and the indignation which 
Edith might naturally be supposed to feel at the idea»! 
having had a girl of Lois Lancaster's degree as her ante- 
cedent rival. But Mrs. Haynes was clever, as has been said. 
She knew that large games include great hazards, and that 
when one is in deadly peril the way of escape cannot possibly 
be easy, Hence she decided on her course, and now had only 
to watch, and guide as well as she could if things threatened 
to go wrong and needed a skilful touch to put them right. 

They were two handsome young men who came in now to 
make one of their frequent calls on the Midwood ladies. Sir 
James was the older, graver, darker of the two. He had had a 
long minority and a not too happy boyhood, for his father and 
mother had died while he was still an infant, and he had not 
been over-well treated by his guardians. They had cared for 
his money and what they could make out of him, not for his 
best advantage and what they could do for him. Hence, he 
had developed a certain sadness, which was natural, and, what 
was also quite as natural, a certain suspicion of motives which 
seemed to have robbed his youth of half its charm because of 
all its spontaneity. 

He was in love with Maud Haynes, yet he doubted her, 
He was diffident of himself; but he had a title and an estate, 
and he was steeped to the lips in distrust of women. It was 
then only too easy to him to be wary and cautious, timid and 
unconvinced, feeling as he did that. no girl could love him for 
himself while his advantages hung like millstones round 
his neck. Thus it was that, although he loved Maud Haynes, 
he had not yet declared himself, uncertain as he was if it was 
himself or his name and possessions which would be the bait 
to which she would rise—if she rose at all. For Maud was 
both proud and shy, and concealed her feelings with the skill 
of a veteran; so that she gave him no kind of intimation as to 
what she thought or what she desired. And her physique 
aided her in her reticence. ‘She had great eyes habitually 
cast down and veiled by long lashes, and that pale, cream- 
coloured skin which emotion only renders paler. Hence, she 
never blushed; and Sir James was undirected by stock finger. 
posts. So the affair between them had dragged on for some 
months now, the one yearning the other hesitating, but the 
final plunge not made and never seeming nearer. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Haynes looked on, and considered within 
herself—should she bring matters to an issue suddenly or leave 
them to the gradual development of time?—which however 
was very slow and wearisome. She saw that Sir James was 
blind; and Maud perforce was dumb ; but as there was no rival, 
near or far off, she decided on leaving the young people 
to themselves; and now she thought it best that nothing 
had yet been said, with this ridiculous affair of Bernard’s in 
the wind. Sensitive and suspicious as he was, Sir James might 
have been estranged for ever had he thought that his name 
and fortune had been taken to bolster up the name and 
fortunes of a partially disgraced family. No, it was best that 
nothing had been said—that nothing should be said—until 
this craze of Bernard's had got itself settled. 

As for Charles Grattan, that could wait almost indefinitely. 
He was but two-and-twenty, Cora only seventeen; and they 
were destined. No one who saw them together could fail 
to see the sequel. The fair, laughing, light-hearted youth 
was the exact match for the fair, genial, affectionate girl. 
They were not engaged any more than Maud and Sir James 
were engaged; for Charley had promised his mother to wait 
until Cora had had a season in London. She was so pretty 
that Lady Julia, a woman also wise in her generation, wanted 
to test the quality of her mind and heart, and to see for her- 
self whether the girl counted constancy among her virtues, 
But they were safe, thought Mrs. Haynes. If only Maud and 
Bernard were as safe she would sing her maternal Nune 
Dimiitis with a light heart on the chord of matrimony ! 

Presently Bernard came into the room. He was in radiant 
spirits, and looked more than ever the young poet, blessed and 
ecstatic, which was always more or less his expression. Hig 
long, brown wavy hair was flung back from his smooth face and 
pure white forehead; his large, grey limpid eyes were dark 
and tender with joy and love; he seenied as if he had seen an 
angel by the way—as if, like the Lady who tended the garden, 
his “dreams were less slumber than Paradise,’ and the things 
of his soul were more the realities than the things of his daily 
life. Mrs. Haynes looked at him with an expression made up of 
pride and sorrow. If he could be got safely over these next few 
years, she thought—appraising poor Bernard’s idealisms as if 
they were measles or smallpox—he might wear right in time ; 
but these next few years were the tests. And that dreadful girl 
in the background! If it had been Edith now—calm, sensible 
Edith—how glad the mother’s heart would have been ! 

“What a time it is since we have seen you!” said Charley, 
on whom a three-days’ absence, if it had not in any way 
saddened him while it lasted, seemed interminable now when 


he thought of it. ~ 


“Yes; what have you been doing?” was the sympathetic 
answer of handsome Mrs. Haynes. 

“T don’t know exactly. Edith was bitten with a mania for 
fishing, and I have been up the river with her every day.” 

“Oh!” said Cora in a tone of disappointment. She liked 
fishing, and wondered why they had not asked her to join 
them, seeing that Edith and she were such friends. 

“ Why did you not come too, Miss Cora?” asked Charley. 

She looked at him with a certain reproach in her sweet face, 
but quite frankly and innocently. 

“ Because you did not ask me,” she answered. “How could 
I go when I knew nothing about it?” 

Whereat Charley laughed and she laughed too. She always 
laughed when he did, being one of those natures which simply 
echo and reflect the moods of others, and are nothing of them- 
selves; hence are bright or dull, according to their company. 
With Charley Grattan she was bright, but Sir James Aitken 
made her dull; while Bernard thought her as idealistic and 
unpractical as himself. 

“Tt is long, too, since I have seen 
seating himself by Mrs. Haynes. 

“Yes; so itis. And what have you been doing? Fishing, 
like young Mr. Grattan ?”’ she answered. 

“No; I donot know what I have been doing,’ he said. 
“Dreaming a little and growling a good deal.” 

As he said this he looked across the room to Maud. 

“Ah! that is a bad habit,’ said Mrs. Haynes in her 
maternal, tranquil way. ‘ Nothing deserves the expenditure 
of strength needed for growling. ‘ Break or bear’—that is my 
motto; and I find it a good guide.” 

“Sometimes one growls at what one can neither break nor 
bear,’ he returned. “There may be such a state as uncer- 
tainty. asd 


you,” said Sir James, 


(Continued on page 18.) met 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


: BOOKS. 
THE MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFTS. 


QAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON, 
AND FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Can be obtained through, any respectable Bookseller. 
Complete Lists sent gratis to any address. 


PAIN. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 


Text by the Baron CH. D’AVILLIER. Imperial 4to, cla- 
borately bound in cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges. Price £3 3s. 
ie [Now ready. 
N.B.—This work is enriched by about 120 full-page Lliustra- 
tions, and 120 half-size and smaller ones, all from Drawings taken 
on the spot by the celebrated Artist. 
The Athenzeum says :—' Altogether the volume is likely to be 
one of the most attractive of the gift-books of the season.” 
From the Globe :—‘ This magnificent volume is written by one 
who knows Spain well.’”” 5 
“ Author and artist are happily mated inthe Baron d’ Avillier’s 
mugnificent ‘Spain,’ . .. It is a delightful volume.’’—Graphic. 


V. B—BEAUTY AND THE BEAST: 


e An Old Tale Retold, with Pictures. By E. V.B. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, Novel binding. Ten Illustrations in Colours, 
in same style as those in the First Hdition of *‘ Story Without 
an Wnd,"’ Price 12s. 6d, 2 duty 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The Hon. Mrs. Boyle, in the illustra- 
tions not less than in her prose, maintains the well-won honours 
of the initials of her three names. ‘To the old story she has im- 
parted a new charm.” " ‘ 

‘The Globe says :—'* The pictures are admirable, and will delight 
everyone lucky enough to receive the book as a Christmas gift.”” 

“Very charming.’’—Morning Post, 


THE PRESENT FOR A CLERGYMAN. 
HE CHALDEAN. .ACCOUNT OF 


GENESIS. Containing the Description of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of 
the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; Babylonian Fables, and Legends of 
the Gods, from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By GHORGE 
SMITH. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, vol., 16s, 
' [Now ready. 


YWO TRIPS TO GORILLA LAND AND 
THE CATARACTS OF THE CONGO. By Captain R. F. 
BURTON, Two yols., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
and Map, cloth extra, 233. [Now ready. 


EAVES FROM A SKETCH-BOOK: 


Pencillings of Travel at Home andAbroad. By SAMUEL 
READ. Royal £to, containing about 130 Mngravings on Wood, 
eloth extra, 25s. [Ready. 
{Delightful . . May well hold its place ae se the de- 
licious drawing-room books of the season. . . Artistic, sug- 
gestive, and beautiful.”—Nonconformist. 


LD ENGLISH HOMES: a Summer’s 
Sketch Book. By STEPHEN THOMSON. Wlustrations 
by the Author. Demy 4to, cloth extra, giltedges. aes a 
eady, 
“ One of the most attractive of gift-books.’’"—Atheneum, 
“ Tt is certainly a superb yolume,’’—Morning Post. 
N.B.—This charming volume, in addition to about 220 pages of 
Descriptive and Historical Text, includes twenty-five very fine 
Photographic Views (reproduced by a Pemancnt process) of 
Ightham Mote, Hever Castle, Penshurst Place, Knole, Hampden 
ose, Stoke Pogis, &ec. 


AMBLES IN NORTHERN INDIA: 
With Incidents and Descriptions of the many Scenes of 

the Mutiny, including Allahabad, Cawnpore. Delhi, Lucknow, 
&e., with Photographic Views. By FRANCESCA H. WILSON, 
In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, £1 1s. [Ready. 


ANS BRINKER; or, the Silver Skates. 

An entirely New Edition, with 59 full-page and_other 

Woodcuts. Square crown &vo, cloth extra, price 6s. [Ready. 
N.B.—This is an Edition de Luxe of an old favourite. 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


Exemplified in the Life and Character of Lord Colling- 
wood. A Biographical Study, By WM. DAVIES, One vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. With Steel Portrait of Lord Colling- 
wood by C, H, Jeens. [Now ready. 


(IGHT COUSINS; or, The Aunt Hill. 

| By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Small post 8vo, with Ilus- 

trations, price 5s. [Ready. 

“ Miss Alcott’s stories are thoroughly healthy, full of racy fun 

and humour . 38 ee entertaining. Wecanrecom- 
mend the ‘ Hight Cousins.’ ’’—Atheneum. 


NGLISH PAINTERS OF THE 


' GEORGIAN ERA. Hogarth to Turner. Biographical 
Notices. Illustrated with 48 permanent Photographs, after the 
most celebrated Works. Demy 4to, cloth extra, price 18s. [Ready 


CHOICE EDITIONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. [Now ready. 


[{2USTRATED by. GO. W. Cope, RxA;, 


'T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket Forster, J. 0. Horsley, 
A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, 
G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, EH. H. Wenhert, Harrison Weir, 


&e. 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY. 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
GRAY’S ELEGY IN A CHURCHYARD. 
KEATS’S EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 
POETRY OF NATURE, HARRISON WEIR. 
ROGERS’ (SAMUEL) PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. 
ELIZABETHAN POETS. 
WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 
“Such works-are a glorious beatification for a poet.”— 
Atheneum, 
N.8B.—This is not a mere reduction in fee of the 5s. volumes ; 
it is an entire reprint from type specially cast for the purpose, 


including also the whole of the beautiful Woodcuts. ach, 
yolume is complete in itself, and is sold separately. Small post 


8yo, printed on the finest cream-white paper and choicely bound, 
cloth extra, 2s, 6d. each. 


“Terribly thrilling and absojutely harmless.’’—The Times. 
Authorised and Ilustrated Editions of 


ULES VERNE’S WONDERFUL BOOKS. 
ALL FULL OF PICTURES. 
“M. Verne’s books are certainly extremely clever, and deserve 
all imaginable success.’’—The Times. 


Two New Works, now ready. 
HE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. In Three 


vols., each square crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d., with many Ilus- 


trations. Uniform with “ Merediana,” &c., entitled. 
Vol. I. DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. pBeaty 
Vol. 11. ABANDONED. eady. 
Vol. II, THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND. [Ready. 


AND 

THE SURVIVORS OF THE CHANCELLOR. One 
vol., square crown 8yo, cloth extra, very many full-page Tlus- 
trations, price 7s. 6d. > [Ready 


A 


mY 


ue other well-known volumes by Jules Verne are :— 


FLOATING CITY AND THE 


& BLOCKADE RUNNERS. By JULES VERNE. Con- 
taining about eee, very fine full-page Illustrations, Square 
crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


R. OX’S EXPERIMENT; MASTER 
ZACHARIUS; A DRAMA IN THE AIR; A WINTER 
AMID THE ICE, &. By JULES VERNE. Numerous full- 

page Illustrations, Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
NWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
By JULES VERNE. With 113 very 


UNDER THE SBA, 
Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


graphic Woodcuts. 
Os. Gd. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 


DAYS. By JULES VERNE. Numerous Illustrations. 
Square crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PUEPUR COUNTRY. By JULES VERNE. 


Crown 8vo, With upwards of 80 Illustrations. Cloth 
extira, 103, 6d. 


ROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON, 


AND A TRIP ROUND IT. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Syo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


ERIDIANA: Adventures of There 


Englishmen and Three Russians in South Africa, With 
numerous Hustrations, Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d 


{IVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON. 


Numerous fMlustrations. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LOW, AND SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleot-street, H.0, 


ONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, . 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Seventeeth Eiition, 2 vols., cloth, 24s, 5 calf antique, £2 2s., 


D Rh, FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
the Rev. Ff. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S, 

“A book which throws a flood. of light upon the Gospel nar- 
rative, harnouising hore, explaining aud illustrating there, and 
in which, nm ver, dificuitios alleged or real are grappled with 
ina miutuly ntivus, Christiamspirit. I can couceive few 
more appr gifts at this coming Christmuas-tide.”—Western 


| Morniiy News 


CAssELL, Perren, and Gatrin; and all Booksellers, 


In Monthly Parts, 7d. and 83d., 


022. CASSELL’S HISTORY OF. 
Profusely Ulustrated. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—With Part I. (ready Dec, 20, 1875), price 
8id., will be issued, as a Presentation Plate, a Portrait at the 
Prince or Waxes, produced inthe best form of art, to form a 
Companion Prorure to the Portrait of une Masusry, issued with 
“ Cassell’ sHistory of England.” 


_ [READING FOR Boys. 
XHE YOUTHS OF THE PRESENT 


GENERATION can find no more interesting occupation 
for their leisure hours than reading in CASSELL'’s HISTORY 
OF ENGLANY the records of their ancestors, the narrative of 
those stirring successive events at home, abroad, and on the seas 
that have made their country what it is, and their inheritance as 
Englishmen the envy of every other nationality.—Liverpool 


Albion. 
~ ‘Now ready, Part III., price 7d., of 
CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 200 
Illustrations. e 7 
SIXTH EDITION of PART L., including large Presentation 
PORTRAIT of the QUEEN, now ready, price 84d, 


THE NEW GREAT WORK ON COOKERY. 
Just commenced in Monthly Parts, 7d. and 83d , 


ASSELL’S COOKERY (DICTIONARY 
OF), containing nearly TEN Tirousann Receipts in every 
department of British, Continental, and American Cookery, being 
several thousand more than are contained in any existing work, 
Ifustrated with FuLL-page CoLourrp Piarms and numerous 
ENGRAVINGS. 


i 
Order PART I. (including Coloured Plate), price 84d. 


“ Begins excellently well, and when completed should bea true 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURE,”’—Ilustrated London News. 


Now ready, super-royal 8yo, 800 pages, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


[THE QUIVER VOLUME for 1875, 


containing upwards of 300 OrtGinaL Conrripurions from 
Eminent Divines and Popular Authors, in addition to ScrrprorE 
Li a for School and Home Use, and nearly 'Turrs Hunprep 
ons, under the title of “Tus Quiver Birie Crass.” 
‘Lhe volume contains four Serial Stories .nd numerous short 
complete Stories, and is Il ated with upwards of One 
HUNDRED HicH-cLAss ILLusTRaTions. 


PART 121 of THE QUIVER, price 6d., commences the New 
Volume for 1876. 


Now ready, crown 4to, cloth, price 9s., 
THE YEARLY VOLUME OF 


1 
ASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 
1875, containing upwards of 250 OnrarnaL Conrripurtrons 
on Social and. Domestic Subjects, Chit-Chat Papers on Dress, 
Original Music, Poetry, &c. Also containing ‘ ‘he Manch 
Man,”’ Serial Story, by Mrs, Linnzus Banks; “ Pretty 

Belley Serial Story, by Theo. Gift. Illustrated with 
ENGRAvines and Sv. 


Miss 

200 
EL FRONTISPIECE, from an Original Draw- 
ing by J. Bl. Millais, R.A. 


CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, price 
7d., contains a beautiful Srznn ENGravine asa Frontispiece, and 
forms the First Part of the New Votume ror 1876, 


COMMENCEMENT oF A New VoLuME, 
Ready Dec. 21. 


ITTLE FOLKS FOR JANUARY. 


Commencing the New Volume. With this Part will be 
issued a Large Bravrirun Cotourgep Pxate, suitable tor framing 
(printed in 17 colours), entitled THe Roya Group at Sanp- 
RINGHAM. Subscribers to Lirrte Forks will have the advantage 
of ue ne this charming Picture for 6d., the price to non- 
subscribers being 5s. 

CAssELL, Prrrer, and Gatrry; and all Booksellers. 


MAkcus WARD and CO.’S LIST. 


GEMS OF HOME SCENERY. A Series of Topo- 

aphical Gift-Books,—Edited by the Rey. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., 
Sea. With Six Chromo Faesimiles of Original Drawings by 
T. L. Rowbotham, and numerous Illustrations on Wood, Post 
4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, priee ts, each. 

No. 1. VIEWS IN WICKLOW AND KILLARNEY. 

2. VIEWS IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 
3. VIEWS IN NORTH WALES, 
4. VIEWS IN SCOTLAND. 
THE CHROMOGRAPH SERIES OF GIFT-BOOKS. 
Feap quarto, cloth extra, price 5s.each. 

THE GOOD OLD DAYS; or, Christmas under Queen 
Elizabeth. By ESME STUART. Five Full-page Coloured 
Illustrations, from Drawings by H. Stacy Marks, A.A. 

MB MANOR: A Family Chronicle. By F. 
SCARLETT POTTER. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Cojours. 

PUCK AND BLOSSOM: A Fairy Tale. By ROSA 

MULHOLLAND. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. 
LITTLE FLOWER-SEEKERS; or, The Adven- 

tures of Trot and Daisy in a Wonderful Garden by Moonlight, 

By ROSA MULHOLLAND. ‘Twelve Chromographs of Flowers. 

A CRUISE IN THE ACORN. By ALICE JERROLD, 
Six Illustrations in Gold and Colours, 2 

KATTY LESTER: A Book for Girls. By Mrs. 
GEORGE CUPPLES, Author of “ Toppy’s Chicks,” &c. Twelve 
Chromographs of Animals, after Harrison Weir. seis 

THE CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, A Trip in the 
Water Fairy. By Mrs. GHORGH CUPPLES. Twelve Chromo- 
graphs of Sea Views, atter B. Duncan. 

NEW SERIES OF 5s, GIFT-BOOKS. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, Dluminated Titlepage, and 
numerous Original Llustrations, post octavo, cloth extra, 
MISS HITCHCOCK’S WEDDING DRESS. By the 

Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham's Journal,” &e. : 

PERILOUS SEAS, and How Oriana Sailed Them. 
By 8S. W. SADLER, R.N., author of ‘ The Ship of Ice,” &c. 

RALPH SOMERVILLE; or, A Midshipman’s Adyen-~ 
tures in the Pacific Ocean. By CHARLES H, EDEN. 

MYRTLE AND CYPRESS: A Tale of Chequered 

Lite. By ANNETTE CALTHROP. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY GIFT-BOOKS, 
With Coloured Frontispiece, uminated Titlepage, and Full- 
Page Woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE SHIP OF ICE: a Strange Story of the Polar 
Seas. By 8. WHITCHURCH SADLER, R.N. fe 

CHRONICLES OF COSY NOOK: a Book of Stories 
for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. 8. C, HALL. 

COUNTRY MAIDENS: a Story of the Present Day. 
By M. BRAMSTON, Author of ‘‘ The Panelled House,” &c, * 

A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of 


“ Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal,” 
HALF-CROWN GIFT-BOOKS. 
Frontispiece in Colours, INuminated Titlepage, and full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
TOM: The History of a Very Little Boy. 
TOM SEVEN YEARS OLD: A Sequel to “Tom.” 
By H. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL. 
MINNA’S HOLIDAY, and Other Tales. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
DODA’S BIRTHDAY. By EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
THE MARKHAMS OF OLLERTON: A Tale of the 
Civil War, 1642-1647. By BE, GLAISTHR. . 
GOWAN ; Or, Twelve Months of My Life, 


ELDER 
and Other Tales. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
CHRISTMAS AT ANNESLEY; Or, How the 
Grahams Spent their Holidays. By M. 1B. SHIPLEY. 
: SIDE COTTAGE. By Mary SENIOR 
CLARK, Author of “ Lost Legends of the Nursery Rhymes.” 
HE FAIRY SPINNER. By MIRANDA HILL. 
POLLIE SND AES & Oe Small Story for Small 
People. By ALIC of A F 
HT BIRTHDAY REGISTER. With Sentiments 
from Shakspeare, printed on SU paper. 


yee eR a With Illuminaed 
Titlepage. Gloth extya, 28.; gilt edgbs, 2s. 6d. bie 
He f HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT: a New Building 
on the Old Foundation. In Colours, in the Antient Style, by 
J.R. Harris, With Annotations by ‘The Man ail 'Tat ered and 
Torn.” Large quarto, cloth extra, price 5s. 

MISS YONGE’S HISTORIES FOR THE LITTLE eee 
Profusely Ilustrated_and*Iandsomely Bound. Price 6s, each. 

STORIES OF ENGL HISTORY. New Edition, 
with Questions, : 

STORIES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

STORINS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 

STORIES OF GREWK HISTORY, (Shortly. 
A Cheap Edition, for Schools, of the BNGLISH HISTORY now 
ready, With 41 Illustrations, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

London : Marcus Warp and Co., 67 and 68, Chandos-street, 
Strand ; ana Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


KING and CO.’S 
LIST OF 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES, 


HL ENRY. S&S. 
BekS FOR 


VVO8ks BY MRS. G, 8. REANEY. 


I. WAKING AND WORKING; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood, With a Frontispicce. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Il. SUNBEAM WILLIE, and Other Stories, for 
Home Reading and Cottage Meetings, Small square, uniform 
with “ Lost Gip,’’ &c. Three Illustrations. Price 1s, 6d. 


ORKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


I. CASSY. Twenty-fourth Thousand. With 6 Dlus- 


trations. Square crown 8yo. 1s. 6d. 


Il. THE KING’S SERVANTS. With 8 Llustra- 
tions. Thirtieth Thousand. Square crown 8yo, 1s, 6d. 


UI. LOST GIP. Forty-third Thousand. With 6 


Illustrations, Square crown 8yo, 1s. 6d. 


IV. THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Feap 8yo, Eighth 


Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 


V. FRIENDS TILL DEATH. With Dlustration. 
Price 6d., limp cloth. 


VI. TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES: THE WORTH 
OF A BABY and HOW APPLE-TREE-COURL WAS WON. 
With Ulustration, Price 6d., limp cloth. 


Wore 


‘ LeuNh MARY’S BRAN PIE, MIlustrated. Price 
8. bd. 


by the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,” 
“When I was a Little Girl,’ &e, 


II. SUNNYLAND STORIES. Feap 8vo. Dlustrated. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


ITTLE MINNIW’S TROUBLES: an 


Every-Day Chronicle. By N. D'ANVERS. Ilustrated by 
Bur, W, H, Hughes, Feup svo. Price 3s, 6d, 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES 


HAIRYLAND, Illustrated with 9 Etchings. 


FROM 


Price 3s. 6d. 


BY DAVED 


Woes. KER. 


I. THE WILD HORSEMAN OF THE PAMPAS. 
By Dayia Ker, Author of “ Lhe Boy Sluve of Bokhara,” "On 
the Road to Khiva,” &c, Crown syo, with 4 [lustrations, 5s. 


Il. THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of 


Central Asia, Crown syo, with Lilustrations, 5s, 


Ramee AND ADVENTURES OF 

OUR SCHOOL FIELD CLUB. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
DAVIks, Author of * Mountain, Meadow, and Mere,” *'The 
Golden shaft,”’ &c. Crown syo, with 4 Ulustrations, price 5s, 


ER TITLE OF HONOUR: A Book 
for Girls. By HOLME LEE. New Edition, crown 8yo, 
with a Frontispiece, price 5s. 
65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster-row. 


MACHILLAN AND CO’S 
(CBRTMAS BOOKS. 


New Edition, small 4to, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


VHE MARQUIS of LORNE’S POEM. 
GUIDO AND LITA: A Tale of the Riviera. Hlustrated, 
New Edition, with a Poem and Letters never before published, 


HITEH’S NATURAL HISTORY AND 

ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE, Edtted, with Notes, 

by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord 

pelborne, and the Garden Kalendar., With Illustrations by Pro- 
fessor Delamotte. Medium syo, cloth elegant, dls. 6d. 

Also, a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, 
30 Autotype Iilustrations from DraWings by Professor Dela- 
motte, and a Coloured Map of the Environs of Selborne. Two 
yols., 4to, half morocco elegant, £4 48. [This day. 


JG 7ON - COLLEGE, HISTORY OF. By 


H.C. MAXWELL LY'lE, M.A. With Ilustrations by 
Professor Dekunotte, Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the 
founder, engraved by U. H. Jeens. Medium ovo, cloth plegant, 
31s. 6d, (his day. 


HAKSPEARKRE SCENES AND 


CHARACTERS. A Series of Illustrations designed by 
Adams, Hofmann, Makart, Pecht, and Schwverer. Engraved on 
Steel by Bankel, Goldberg, Raab, and Schultheik. With 
Explanatory Texts by Professor DOWDEN. Royal syo, cloth 
elegant, £2 12s. 6d. ¥ 

Also a Large Paper Edition, India Proofs, folio, half morocco, 
elegant, £4 14s. 6d, [This day 


ORREGGIO. From the German of Dr. 


JULIUS MEYER. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. 
HEATON. Containing 20 Wovudbury-l'ype Ulustrations. Royal 
8yvo, cloth elegant, 3ls. 6d. [This day, 


LD CHRISTMAS. From the “Sketch- 


Book”? of Washington Irving. With 100 Illustrations by 
R. Caldecott. Crown syo, cloth gilt, 6s. (This day, 


Tae SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. By 


Dr. HUGH MACMILLAN. A Sequel to “ Bible Teachings 
in Nature.’ Globe 8yvo, 6s, (‘his day. 
FLORAN? HOUSE. By PRINCESS 

MARIE LIECHTENSTEIN. With steel Engravings and 
Woodcuts, Third Edition, Medium syo, cloth eiegant, 16s. 
Large Paper Edition, with India Proofs and Photographs, two 
yols., 4to, half morocco, elegant, £4 4s, 


Basen BRUNO; or, 


Philosopher, and other Fairy Stories. ) 
MORGAN. illustrated by R. Caldecott. ds. [‘Ehis day. 


aes GUARDIANS. By F. 


WILLOUGHBY. Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 
8yo, gilt, 5s. [This day. 


ELL ME A, STORY. By ENNIS 


GRAHAM, With Vunstrations by Walter Crane. Globe 
Svo, 4s. 6d. [Whis day. 


HRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 
Complete Edition. With 4 Illustrations. 6s, [This day, 


A PLOWS ADVENTURES. IN 

WONDERLAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 
Mlustrations by Tennicl. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. Also ‘Trans- 
lations in French, German, and Itatian, Gs. cach. 


HROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, 


AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By LEWis 
CARROLL. With 50 Llustrations by Tennicl. Crown sve, 
gilt, 6s. 


poets OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND, with a beautiful Coloured Floral Design to 
each Collect. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 12s. 


The Unbelieving 
By LOUISA 


An Iustrated Catalogue of Gift Bouks on receipt of 
hal ‘Three Stamps. 
Macmunnan and Co., London, 


eS 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. * 
ESSRS. HATCHARD, Booksellers and 


Lublishers, 187, Miceagjly, London, W. 


N 


LL the NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS, in 
Cloth and Leather Bindings. 


‘HE NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


for Sundays and Week I Carefully selected. 


| IBLES, Prayer-Books, Church Services, 
&e., in Ivory, Velvet, Russia, Morocco, Veiltam, and Cal, 
With and without mounts and cures, 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
MESS88. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


i 
Tn small folio, 27 Beautifully Coloured Plates, cloth, 18s. 
N ILITARY CARICATURES—A to Z, 
Being Twenty-six Notes on a Soldie 
By Surgeon-Major SCANLAN, 


2; 
BIRTHDAY-BOOK, 


f. : 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, §q. fuap 8vo. 
On special Writing-Paper, with Blank Leaves for Autographs. 
With Pourteen AEN from Copyright Pictures, by 
special arrangement with Mr. Graves. 
Cloth clegant, 10s. 6d,; and, in leather, from 13s. 6d. to £6 os. 


Th. 

POCKET EDITION. Royal 32mo, 17th 
special Writing - Raper with Blank Le 

Cloth, 2s. and 2s. Gd. ; roan, 3s. 6d. ; mo 

It has been thought that it would be well to have a birthday 
book of aseculur character, containing words worth remember- 
ing. and that from no fitter or wiser sonrce could such be drawn 
than from the works of England's greatest Poet. 

“A charming Httle volume, and beautifully printed.” 
Stratford Herald. 


QHAKESPEARE 


ee On 
es for Autographs, 
0, 68. to 218. 


3. 
Cheap Edition, two yols., er. 8vo, 16s., with Photo Portrait, 
| OUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA: Her Life 
and Times. With a Sketch of Prussian t 
By E. H. HUDSON, Author of * Queen Bertha," &¢ 
“No better present or prize-book could be named.” 
British qatreny Review. 
* Highly interesting.’’—Illustrated London News, 


4. 
GERD TO THE SOWER. 
Being 55 Stories and Lessons for Sundays, 
by CRONA TEMPLE, Author of ** Royal Captives," &e. 
Orown 8¥o, 344 pages, cloth elegant, 58, 
“A delightful book.’’—Scotsman, 


5, 


HE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 

By Mrs. SHERWOOD, Author of ' Henry Milner,”’ &e, 
Cheap Edition in one yol., crown $yo, dix Llustrations, cloth, ds, 
6. 

LAMELESS KNIGHTS; 
or, Lutzen and La Vendée, By Viscountess ENFIELD. 
Crown $yo, With Frontispiece, cloth elegant, 5s. 
7. 


HIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 
By Lady BAKER, Author of * Ribbon Stories,” &c, 
Crown Syo, Ilust., cloth, 5s 
“ A fascinating story of a sweet Scotch lassie,’"’"—Graphic, 
8. 
MXRUEHEARTED: A Tale for Girls. 
By CRONA TEMPLE, Author of “ Royal Captives,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, Illust., cloth, 5s, 
“Written with great power. The narrative is lively and touch- 
ing,.real and earnest.""—Our Own Fireside. 
‘ 9. 
Crown 8yo, Ilust., cloth, 5s, 
OYAL CAPTIVES. 
By CRONA TEMPLE, Author of “ Truehearted,’’ &c. 
1. Caractacus, 3. Juana, Queen of Spain. 
2. Kobert of Normandy. 4. he Last of the Incas, &c, 
5. The Lady Mizabetl. 


“One of the best boys’ and girls’ buok we ever read.” 
Graphic. fe 


LEUR DE LIS. 


Leaves from French History. 
1, The White Flag in Italy, 3, The Minority of Louis XIII. 
2. Catherine de Bourbon, 4, Philippe d’ Anjou. 
Crown 8vo, Illust., cloth, 5s, 
“Tt would be difficult to find a book more suitable for boys and 
girls who are fond of history.’'—Standard. 


; . 
MHE LOVELLS. 


By Mrs. WEBB, Author of ‘‘ Naomi.” 
Crown $yo, Ilust., cloth, 5s. 
* As pretty a tale as one Would wish to peruse.’’—Book: eller. 


BY AUTHOR of “PEEP OF DAY.” 


By ESTHER CARR. - 


This day, an entirely new Book, entitled 
1. THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


1sino, 27 lilust, and Coloured Map, Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 38, 


2. APOSTLES PREACHING ; 
or, The Acts Uxplained to Children. 
Isino., 27 Illus, and Coloured Map, cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. 


3. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
With 11 Coloured llust. A New Drawing-Room Edition, 
lémo., cloth gilt, 6s.; gilt leaves, 7s. bd. 


4, THE PEEP OF DAY. 
A Serius ov tie Bartinsy Reviaious Insravcrion, 
402nd Thousand. 27 Ilust, Cloth, 28.3; roxb., 28. 6d. 


6. KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
1smo., 27 Lust. and Coloured Map, cloth, 3s.; roxb., 38, 6d. 


6. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 


35th Thousand, 68 Lust. and Map, cloth, 2s. ; roxb., 38. 6d,” 


7. LINE UPON LINE. 


A Seconp Sentes or ReLiciovs Insrrverion 
Part I. 218th Thous, 30 Illust., Cloth, 2s, 6 
Part LU. 17rd Vhous. 27 Illust. Cloth, 2s, 


8, LINES LEFT OUT. 
30th Thousand, 28 Illust. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s, 


9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
45th ‘Thousand. 26 Lllust. 


STREAKS OF LIGHT. 
Or, Fitty-two Facts from the Bible. 
gérd ‘Thousand. 62 Ilust. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 8s. 


A NEW NURSERY CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
11. THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. 


he above 10 yols., roxb., gilt leaves, in box, £1 1s. 6d, 


12. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
A Pleasant Mode of Learning to lead, 
Part I, 30th Thousand. 62) Iliust. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part I, 14th Thousand. le illuet. Cloth, 3s. 
(Two Parts in Gue, cl sh antique, ds.) 

18. READING DISENTANGL 21st Edition. 
Being classified Lessons in tte, Oe ue. cbs or. 
nished,.and on 19 millboards for huugigs, MWe. 

Sheets, 98.; Mounted, 13s. 


14, NEAR HOME; 

Or, Hurope Described. With Anecdotes, 

73rd ‘Yhousand, 72 Ilust. aud Uvloured Map, Leap), 5s, 
15. FAR OFF. Part I. 


Or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 
38th Vhousand. 65 Illust, and Coloured Map. feap. 4s Ga. 


16. FAR OFF. Part I. 


Or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. 
28th Thousand, 60 Illust. and 2 Coloured Maps, feap, 4s. id, 


} rQxb., 3s. 
id, ; roxb., 3s. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 3s, 


yar- 
Coteus eu in 


CHEAP SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
In I8mo., limp cloth, with Liu stiutious. 


8. d. 
THE PEEP OF DAY .. «.  « ee 
MORE ABOUT JESUS .. ews Poet am 
LINE UPON LINE, Two parts, each le 
1 


e LINKS LEFT OUT as an ee oe 
STREAKS OF LIGHT .. oe AS ate Bae 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT F i 
KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDATL j 
APOSTLES PREACHING (Neurly ready.) + 


OVER 1,250,000 COPIES 
OF WORKS BY THIS AUTHOR HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


. 
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PAMPHLET,] 


Hive CTRiICiYC =  18.. bis. 


(POST-FRi L. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
GALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS. 


POCKET BATTERIES, AND ACCESSORIES. 


APPROVED BY THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, PARIS 


worh, 


IN FNGLAND AND ABROAD. ; 
HAVE NOW STOOD THE TEST OF THIRTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
EING IN REALITY FLEXIBLE VOLTAIC BATTERIES, these Bands have become faraous for their electric and unparalleled curative powers, and the ease with which they are 


The innumerable cures effected by them in a great variety of ailments have rendeied this marvellous agent a popular remedy. 


AND OTHER GREAT SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 


Popular, however, as is the use of these Chain-Bands, the acme of comfort and efficiency has been reserved for Mr, Pulvermacher’s present improved appliances, which admit of being 
worn on the body as comfortably as a simple flannel bandage. 
These appliances, owing to the physiological, physical, and chemical effects of the electricity which they gently and permanently impart to the system, promote Digestion, Circulation, 
and Nutnition, thereby assisting Nature in her efforts to restore the normal balance of hcalth and vigour. : 
Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, pervades all living organism, and its identity with nerve force is no conjecture, but a positive scientific fact, known to all versed in the 


teachings of Electro-Physiology. 


Nature’s most congenial and reliable remedy, as is evidenced in the Pamphlet, 


‘“GALVANISM, NATURES CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” post-rrzz FoR 3 sTAmMps, 


ANOTHER SELECTION OF GENUINE TESTIMONIALS 


PULVERMACHER would call 


R. 
M attention to the following, among the many eminent 


/ 


scientific and other Testimonials, to the value of his in- 
ventions, sent the vie of the meats profession, a8 
cognition of these great improvements :— : 
: wwe, the anOeAigaed, have much pleasure in testifying 
that J. L, Pulvermacher’s recent improvements in. his 
Voltaic Batteries and Galvanic eh ees for Medical 
Purposes are of great epee ‘Scientific Medicine, 
and that he is entitled to the consideration and support of 
everyone disposed to further the advancement of real and 
ureful progress. . 
“Dated t et Se ES 1866. 
“CHARLES LOU! ce 
Bere F.R.C.P., Physician to H.M. the Queen), 
“WM. FERGUSSON, 
(Bart.. Soa a the Queen), 
“HENRY } 
(Bart., F.R.S., Physician to H.M. the Queen), 
“J. RANALD MARTIN ss 
(Bart., C.B., M.D., F.R.S.), &. 


R. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P. 


and F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, under date 
March 10, 1*60, in a testimonial, states :— 

“J am satistied that he is an honest, earnest labourer in 
the field of science, and I think that he deserves to meet 
with every enco uragement from the profession and frem 
scientific men.” 


CADEMIE DE MEDECINE, PARIS. 


4 isxtract of an official Report at a meeting, April, 1, 1851 :— 


“The Voltaic Chains of Mr. Pulvermacher are really a 
most wonderful apparatus. They are more portable and 
cheaper—two indispensable conditions in an apparatus of 
this description, in order to make the application of elec- 
tricity more general, and to a certain degree popular, 
which is certainly very desirable in the interest of patients, 
as well as that of the profession. The Committee beg to 

ropose to the Académie to address their thanks to Mr. 
Puivermacher for his most interesting communication. 
Adopted.’"—Bulletin de I’ Académie, t. Xvi., No. 13. 


HE LANCET (No. 1. Vol. II., 1856): 
“ This ingenious apparatus of Mr. Pulvermacher has now 
stood the’test for some ‘years. It may be used by 
the medical attendant or by the patient himself. | 
and the operator can now diffuse the 


alvanic influence 
over an extensive surface or concentrate it on a single point. 


ve the very plain and straightforward manner in 


the profession.” 


Lo mass of evidence of the efficacy of 


“7T)EAR SIR,—I have 


the: 

graph recently found in th 

Dr. John King, Pre: 

1367, in his standard y 
“Thee Chains are very useful in many nervous disorders ;— 

Mu-seular Debility, Dysmen-rrheea, 

Hemipleg a, Spinal Irritation, 

Parsi) Nervous Debility, 

Central Varalysis, Constipa'ion, 

Spinal laralysis, Joeafness (Nervous), 

Neuralgia, Riieumatism, 


se appliances is supplemented by the following para- 
1367) of 
iinnati, 


dard work (1. 
sy 7s 


Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 

Stiff Joints, Paralysis (Bladder), 
Hysteria, Chorea, 

Hysteric Paralysis, Impotency. 


Aphonia, Witter’s Cramp, 


Kpilepsy. Hysterical Cramps and 
Torpid Liver, Cont actions, 
Asthma, Loss of Smell, 


Amenoirhea, Loss of Taste, &c. 


“ Ipswich, July 29, 1875. 
lately received 
excellent testimonies tothe great and inestimable value 
of your Galvanic Bands and appliances, from which I select 
the following, with the hope that they may give hope to 
other sufferers.— Yours cerely, RoBERT SEAGER,” 
J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq. 


(; ALVANISM.—GREAT NERVOUS 


KE 


DEBILITY and RHEUMATISM. 
rom the Rev, W. ¢ Murray, Wesleyan sionary. Jamaica. 
** Dear Sir, m thankful to say that, four months after 
using the Galvanic Bands you sent me, I ceased to suffer 
from a distressing giddiness wl ad made it impossible 
for me to read or think for da gether. 
cume on Whilst I was in the She and you can well under- 
stand how trying such attac re under these circum- 
stances. Iam now entirely relieved. I also Mave regained 
a natural and healthy circulation of the blvod, and never 
low experience those strange sensations which excited my 
worst soa oa again and again before I commenced 
t: \wear the Bands. The digestion is much better, and it is 
rarély that I suffer even a twitch of rheumatism now, even 
in the dampest weather. I am certainly much benefited by 
the use of the Bands, andam thankful to the inventor, and 
above all to Him from whom all wisdom comes. I have recom- 
niended the treatment to several «ther sutferers, who have 
been much benefited therefrom. Que case in particular I 
will mention—a lady of the name of Green, of Moneague 
district. She was a great’sufferer from severe rheumatisin ) 
the muscles of one leg from the knee were much contracted, 
and oceasioned constant and great pain, not only when at- 
tempting te move, but also when the limb was quite still. 
The remedies applied by two medical men had given little or 
no relief. I persuaded her to ihe Galvanic Band, and the 
résult was that she was quite relieved of the pain in six or 
seven weeks, and now she walks two miles to chapel—a 
teat she never expected again to accomplish.—I am. dear 
bir, sincerely yours, »C, Murgay.” 
“Mr. R. Seager, Ipswich.” 


ALVANISM vy. ACUTE NEURALGIA. 


ap tem Mr. Thomas Jones, tuardean Hill. 

Dear Sir,—I am so thankful for the Band you sent me 
that [ cannot express it. I have worn it night and day 
ever since. If sud case the second day of application.— 
Yours greatly obliged, Tuomas JONES.” 

“Mr, BR. Seager. * 


For furthsr Test 


se days off medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to | 


'(AALVANISM vy. 


Frequently it | 


GALVAN ISM. y. 


“J. L, Pulvermacher, Esq. 


“Mr, J. L, Pulvermacher. 


“Mr, J. L, Pulvermacher.” 


RHEUMATISM from 
SHOULDERS to ANKLES. 


From Mr. Geo. D. Shipley: Town Missionary, Swanage, Dorset. 
ves 


“ Dear Sir,—It gi me much pleasure to inform you 
that the Band you recommended to Mrs. Falehill, of this 
Jace, has proved as efficacious as the two sets mentioned 
in my former letter. It has afforded me much gratification 
to mark the lees but constant improvement in the 
general tone of her health. Hers was a very complicated 
and difficult case. She had been confined to her room and 
her couch for years from great nervous debility and general 
weakness of the whole frame, and she also endured much 
ain. She began to pet strength soon after she commenced 
he use of the Bands, and a short time since she fairly 
startled a company of friends at a tea meeting by appearing 
in their,midst—the very last person they expected to seesin 
such a gethering. I thought I ought to let you know the 
result thus far, leaving you to make use of my statement 
for the benefit of other sufferers,—Yours very truly, 
“Mr. R. Seager.” Gero. D. SuHIPLey.”” 


GAs vy. NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


ce. 
MR. SIMEON SMITHARD’S TESTIMONIAL, — - 
47, Dashwood-street, Derby, November, 1875. 

“* Dear Sir,—For some weeks past I have been convinced 
that it was my duty to send to you the following par- 
ticulars of an illness through which | have passed, and the 
successful application of your Galvanic Appliances in that 
illness. . . . I have now worn the Barids which he (Mr. 
Seager) recommended five months ; and, although I am not 
yet zuly. restored, 1 am so much better as to be able to take 
a numberof public engagements, _The Bands impart 
to me a stream of warmth and Orig (eas energy which I 
had failed to get by any other means. My cold and feeble side 
is Sead nats, fegaining its natural condition, my voice is 
nearly as strong as formerly, I can walk a considerable 
distance without fatigue, and I am hoping soon to be able 
to take a full programme of work. If those who-suffer from 
ailments simular to my own only knew the value of these 
‘ continuous currents’ of electricity, as supplied by your 
wonderful contrivances, and would resort fo them instead 
of delusive alcoholic stimulants, I am fully persuaded 
many would be restored to health who otherwise will, I 
fear, down to dei graves. I feel that I haye 
found a blessing which I ought not by reticence to withhold 
from others ; and if you think this testimony will be of the 
Jeast use to those who suffer you are at liberty to publish 
the same.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Simeon SMrrHarp.”” 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


**26, Waterloo-place, Londonderry, Ireland. 
; oy. 22, 1375. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to add my testimony of the success 
with which Ihave used your appliances, in the face of 
difficulties with which I did not aenuns you when I first 
wrote about them. I believe they have*,een the means of 
saving my life. I use the battery occasionally yet, and may 
have to do'so; but the Sireplicty of the apparatus renders 
it very little trouble indeed. You may gi‘e my name and 
address to any person who wishes for provf. 

“Tremain, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Fosrer.” 


ALVANISM y. NERVOUS and GENERAL 


DEBILITY. 
“ Hillmorton, ne 
Oct. 22, 1875. 

“Dear Sir,—I ought to have written you befure in 1el1- 
tion to my case, as your appliances have boen sv beneficial 
tome. I was brought up as a farm labourer, and then took 
a situation on the railway, the night work of which com- 
pletely broke my health. I was advised by my medical 
attendant to go to the Northampton Hospital, wis an in 
and ont-door patient for eighteen months, but continned to 
get worse. I could retain nothing on my stomach, bowels 
very costive, with much pain. [hid also palais onoft the 
heart, with dimness of sight, shortness of brea h. and was 
in such a fearfully weak state that hardly had ‘str ngth to 
stand. I was wlvised to try your a ypliances, and you 
ordered me a set of. Combined Bands and a Battery. 
Although without hope, 1 oo evered in the treatment, 
This was in October, 156). In November, 14/0, I went: to 
work, and have not lost a day since. I am now as well as 
ever, dnd can eat and drink anything. This testimonil 
can be verified by Dr. S—, of Weed-m, and Dr. W—, of 
Northampton, who are conversant with my case, a3 well as 
seveyal gentlemen in thistown. I must say Lam a new 
man. With many thanks, WwW. G. L—.” 


ar Rugby, 


“J, L. Pulvermacher, Exq.’ 


ALVANISM y. RHEUMATISM, 


“‘ Great Marlborough-street, London, W., Oct. 18, 1875. 
‘Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you most sincerely fur the 
benefit I have derived from the application of your Chain 
Bands, as I suffered a martyrdom of pxin through rheuma- 
tism and extreme nervousness for several years. At !ength 
I made up my mind to try one ef your Bands, and did so, 
and wore it for some time before I felt any benefit from it : 
but, at last, by degrees I began to get well and strong, an:l 
am now as well as ever I was in my life, and think it only 
right to make my acknowledginents to you, thanking you 

for the same.—Yours gratefully, Jot, B."* 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


Garay ISM v. 


PAIN in CHEST and 


SIDE. 
“Totnes, Devon, Oct. 13, 1875. 
“ Dear Sir,—I am thankful to say I teel much better from 
the elects of your Belt. Having been under medical treat- 
ment for six months, and not finding any relief, I was 
induced to try one of your Belts. I have worn it three 
months, and have found great relief. Iam able to go to 
my employ. I have lost the pain in my side, and my chest 
is much stronger.. You are welcome to make what, use you 
like of this for the benefit of others.—I am, yours, truly, 
Ww. if ANDREWS,” 


ALVANISM y. INDIGESTION 


‘Londen House, Bexley Heath, Oct 

‘ ndon House, eal ict. 11, 1875. 
“ Dear Sir,—Having derived great bonetit by wearing one 
of your Galvanic Belts, which I had about three months 
since, I feel it my duty and privilege to acknowledge my 
heartfelt thanks—first to Him who is the first. cause ofevery 
blessing, and to you as the instrument. The complaint 
was indigestion and sluggish liver. I feel my health and 
strength greatly improved.—l reman, dear Sir, yours re- 
spectfully, H. JEnKins." 


and 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


“Mr, Pulvermacher.”’ 


“Mr. P 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.”’ 


G ALVANISM vy. 
I 


“Mr. Vu 


{ALVANISM -v. 


~ better; I continue to wear the Bands; 1 am 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.’ 


{ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC PAINS 


ALVANISM v. THROAT and CHEST 


AFFEOTION. 
* Baslow, Chesterfield, Sept. 29, 1875. 
_ Dear Sir,—I am happy to intorm you that_ the applica- 
tion of your Galvanic Chain to the lady who had an affec- 
tion of the throat: nd chest has completely removed the 
symptoms, and she <s fast regaining her usual strength and 
health. I am now ryingit on myself for a collection of 
phiegm in my chest. and I certainly have received benefit ; 
nut, being seventy-four years of age, 1 cannot expect at my 
time of life mrch can bedone, You are at liberty to make 
any use of this you please.—Yours truly, 
Samvet Hereman.” 


ALVANISM v. INDIGESTION, 
‘‘Staplehill, near Burton on-Trent, Sept. 25, 1875. 
“ Dear Sir,—For nine months I had suffered greatly from 
indigestion, which mide my lite quite a burden to me, A 


friend of mine recommended to me one of your appliances, | 


and I obtained a Band in June last. I 
benefit on applying it, and am now, I believe, peifectiy 
cured—at any rate I can nuw enjoy my food, and Fe about 
my business with comfort; which 1 may say isthe more 
singular as indigestion is our family complaint. Pray ure 
this, if you can induce other sufferers to try so cheap, 
speedy, and comfortable a remedy, and oblige, yours truly, 
‘vermacher.”” WILLIAM GILLIVER.” 


ALVANISM v. SPINAL WEAKNESS. 


_  *Sydenham-terrace, Louth, Sept. 24, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—A short time Cae I called upon you for 4 
Galvanic Band for the spine. ‘The lady for whom I pur- 
chased it has derived considerable benefit from its use, and 
she wishes me to order another for a friend of hers. 
Yours truly, Epwarp Mawer.”’ 


« Mr, J. L. Pulyermacher.”’ 


Co ISM v. GENERAL WEAKNESS. 


«Woolwich. Sept. 11, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure ip informing you that 
the Combined Chain-Bunds supplied by you in June last, 
and which I have constantly worn day and night ever 
since, have been of much service to me in restoring my 
strength, which was greatly impuired, and you have my 
full permission to make use of my letter as a testimonial 
in support of the efficacy of your Chain-Bands. 

ours faithfully, J. T. BaRRrineron, 
Captain H.M. Navy,” 


ALVANISM vy. JAUNDICE. 


“The Bretby Collieries, near Burton-on-Trent, 
Sept. 8, 1875. 

“Dear Sir,—I am pleased at being able to report the 
great benefit I have received fromthe Band you recently 
supplied me with, haying applied it when attacked with 
Jaundice. Last year I hadasimilar attack, which lasted 
twelve weeks, being, as my doctor said, as yellow as a 
guinea, This time, by apy lying your Band, I managed to 
recover intwo days, wtthout taking any medicine, the 
yellow colour disappearing in that time. ae 

“The best thing I can do is to advertise its effects 
amuugst my friends, and bel eve you have already reveived 
orders from some of them at Ashby-de Ja-Zouch.—With 
thaiks, dear Sir, G, K. Pinkineron.” 


“ Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“ Skinburress, Sept. 4, 1875. 
It is with very great pleasure I address you 
sin grateful acknowledgment of the benefit 
1 have ived from your Galvanic Chain-Bands, Iam 
almost restored to perfect health and strength and I doubt 
not but that in the course of a week or two T shall be able 
tod» without them, Tshall not fail to make known their 
curative power to all who I know are suffering from Nervous 
Leb lity and many other diseases which are mentioned in 
your liitle book, of which your appliances are a convenient 
and speedy cure. Your oLedient servant, 
lvermacher.’? W. Nicuoxs,” 


“Dear Si 
theoc few 


GENERAL NERVOUS 
DEBILITY. 


Ramsgate, Aug. 30, 1875. 

“Dear Sir, I am happy to say that my back is much 
uite sure 
that I have derived much benefit eA appliances, as 
my general health has much improved of late. I hope 
soon to write and tell you I am quite cured, Iam in my 
sixty-first year, and cannot expect to be cured so quickly as 
ayoung man, Thanking you for your attention, - 


urs respectfully, JamEs Dowson.” 


. IN KNEES AND ANKLES. 

“ Cheap-street, Newbury, Aug, 25, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—I am very thankful to state that [ am much 
better; in fact, better than I have been for the last five 
years. I can now walk four or five miles, and do not feel 
but very little pain in the ankles. I am quite sure had it 
not been for your Galyanic Chain-Bands I should have 
heen quite a cripple. I_continue to wear them at night 
round the ankle and feét. I shall have great pleasure in 
recommending your Bands to anyone I know suffering 

with rheuinatics.—Yours respectfully, E, Gouip.” 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.”” 


(GALYANTEM 


vy. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“* Coggleshall, Aug. 16, 1875, 
“Dear Sir,—A gentleman in Coggleshall purchased for 
me of Mr. Seager, of Ipswich, a set of combined Bands, 
which I have worn for nearly two months, and feel grea 
benefit from.—Yours truly, E, J, Pexs.” 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


GAY eeu v. 


NEURALGIA. 
“‘TLineoln, Aug. 11, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—I had an Blectric Chain-Band from you about 
nine months ago, which quite cured me. I had it for neu- 
ralgia, I have very great faith in your Bands. 
Yours faithfully, E. Bouuron.” 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.”’ 


tound immediate | 


“Mr. Pulvermacher,” 


“Mr, Pulvermacher.” 


GA ese v. 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


GAtvAs ISM v. 


“Mr. J, L. P 


G ALVANISM v. 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


“Mr. 


Consequently, Nervous Exhaustion, Local Debility, and various Functional Disorders, being the result of electrical deficiency, the above appliances are 


OF RECENT DATE. 
| GALVANISI v. 


PAIN IN HIP. 


= - “Underbank, Aug. 7, 1875. 
“‘ Dear Sir,—The appliances you sent me haye cured my 
hip ; I have had no pain the last two months. 
“Tam, Sir, yours truly, 
D. Wuirenray,” 


ALVANISM vy. INDIGESTION. 


““Queen's-crescent, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 
Aug. 4, 1876, 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to info»n you that I have received 
great benefit from the Band I had of you some three 
months back for indigestion. I might say I have not felt 
so well for some few years. 

“Yours respectfully, A. RB.” 


AALVANISM v. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“Quay-lane, Woodbridge, Aug. 3, 18:5. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to inform you that tne Cha 

have had from you have done me a greal deal of foo I 
shall recommend them to any who require such trea 

ment,—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, pe Bed 


“‘ Mi. Pulvermacher.”” 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


_ * Belgrave-street, Birmingham, July 30, 16,. 

“Dear Sir,—L am pleased to inform you that 1 have 
derived much benefit from the use of the sect of Combined 
Bands (for Local Debility) which I received from you svine 
ten weeks ago. 

““ Your Chain Bands have done me so much good that I 
shall certainly recommend the same to my friends for any 
of the complaints for which’ you aimounce them to he of 
benetit.— Yours obediently, OnE 


“J. L, Pulvermacher, sq." 


BT ahowe mans vy. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


Glasgow, July 28, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to state that I have received very 
great benefit from the appliances which you sent me la.t 
month, and that my progress towards recovery is as satis- 
factory in every respect as could be desired.—I am, dear bir, 
yours respectfully, Bods” 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


Cee v. INDIGESTION and 


CONSTIPATION, 
: - * Birmingham, July 28, 1875. 
‘Dear Sir,—I am happy to inform you that your Chain 
Band has been thy means of doing mea vast deal of govd. 
I suffered a long time from Indigestion and Costivencss, 
but am now quite free from anything of the kind. My . 
wife uses the Band for sick Headache (to which she is snb- 
ject), and always finds it give her relief when she can obtain 
it by no other means. If you think proper to make use of 
this you can, but do not publish my name or address, 1 
shall be pleased to answer any private inquiries of those 
you may refer to me.—Yours truly, i.” 


“Mr, Pulvermacher.” 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


: ae “ Gravesend, July 28, 1875. 

* Dear Sir,—Since writing to you last Iam glad to say I 
havejcontinued to improve very much. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the ropes Lhaye made. I feel quite a dit- 
ferent man since I have worn the appliances. 1 shall 
always take care to recommend them. ‘Thanking you for 
your kind attention, I am, dear Sir, yours truly, = 

» Bren.” 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

; “Trowbridge, July 28, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—I obtained one of your Batteries some time 

ago, but do not rome to use it now. Iam, however, 

pretty well, and: shall recommend your appliances when- 

ever I can, but should not like my name published. With 

thanks for your attention, I remain, dear Sir, yours oo ly, 


“Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher.” J 


GALVAN ISM v. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“Wendover, Bucks, July 2t, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—In reply*to your communication of the 23rd 
inst. I beg to say.that in the case about which I wrote you 
the necessary pany ere procured by our own surgeon of 
Wendover, who sti nely advocated a trial of the same, as 
he was anxious himself to test the result, and Ihave no 
hesitation in paying that the benefit derived therefrom was 
truly-wonderful. I shall feel it a duty and a pleasure to 
recommend the same whenever and wherever I can. I am, 
yours trul gE 


, 
vermacher.”” 


SPINAL WEAKNESS. 


: «Yeovil, July 8, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, I may say your 
Belts have relieved the pains in my Pack 3 one truly, 

» Viommity,”’ 


GALVANISM v. TOOTHACHE. 


“Bye, Suffolk, July 7, 1875. 
“Dear Sir,—I had toothache off and on tor weeks 
together. I applied one of your Bands to my face All night 
I have never Tat the least pain since.—Yours truly, 


‘ulvermacher.’’ M. A. Haywanp."" 


B.—Mr. PULVERMACHER will be 


© happy in all cases where at the foot of testimonials only 
initials and partial addresses appear, in accordance with 
the wishes ‘of patients, to furnish such information as 
will show the genuineness of these testimonials, in con- 
tradistinction to the fictitious ones so largely circulated 
by advertising adventurers. 


imoairs, bovh Modisal an Privits, s93 Pamp'ilos, “GALVANISM, NATUQU'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” post-freo for three stamps, of 


MR. J. L. PULVERMACHER, GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 194, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“She read her letters, still standing by tt and her soul went back to the past and the beloved.” 


,e window; and then her hands dropped by her side, 
‘“Wirn A SILKEN THREAD,” BY MRs. Lynn Linton. 
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WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 
(Continued from page 14). 

“That can easily be ended,” said Mrs. Haynes. “TI dislike 
uncertainty too much to suffer it for long, and would soon 
know my fate if I had any doubt of it.” 

“Tyne; but it is difficult,’ he answered. 

“ Life is a succession of difficulties,’ was her reply with a 
glance at Bernard; ‘“‘ but, they have to be conquered at all 
costs.” 

“Ah! you are so brave, Mrs. Haynes! You have such clear 
views and are so firm!’’ he said with a certain dash of envy 
running through his admiration. 

“Tt is just because I have clear views that I am firm,” she 
answered with a smile. “It is a necessity of my nature to 
see my way plain before me, and to walk straight to my 

oint.” 
: Perhaps however thiswasa euphemism. All persons would 
not have called the life-walk of the handsome widow straight ; 
and especially would not Bernard, her dear boy and hope, 
could he have read between the lines at this moment and seen 
the real meaning of her gracious bearing. 

“Ts this the same?” asked Sir James abruptly, getting up 
and going over to the ottoman where Maud was sitting, put- 
ting dainty stitches at intervals into a breadth of modern 

oint. 
oe Yes,” said Maud quietly, her manner still, composed, 
indifferent, betraying nothing of her heart or feeling. 

“You don’t tire of it?” he asked with a slight accent of 
surprise. 

“ Oh no!” she said; ‘I like it.” 

. “How wonderful to like the same thing for so long! 
Why, how long have you been about this? I know it by this,” 
he said, pointing to a wrong stitch made at some distance, and 
which he himself had put in one day as a kind of test whether 
she cared more for him than for the symmetry of her work, 
and so would either let it remain or take it out. 

“T began it in the spring,” she answered. 

“And not tired yet ?” he repeated. 

“ Certainly not. I am not so silly as to want a new interest 
every day,’ was her reply, made quietly as to manner, but in 
secret feeling with both excitement and meaning. 

He looked at her keenly, but he saw nothing in her calm 
face and well-bred impassivity of manner. If she was angling 
for him, he thought, she was angling in the daintiest way in 
which woman ever held the line for a human life: so daintily 
that she almost deserved her reward. And yet, if it was not 
angling but truth? Ashe thought this his sad face almost 
beamed, and his grave eyes lightened suddenly—if she did 
really love him for himself ? 

“T am glad you are constant and not easily tired of an 
interest,” he said in a low voice; and Maud, not to show how 
suddenly she trembled, laid her work in her lap and answered, 
as of course, “‘ I thought everyone knew I was not fickle.” 

“Such a nuisance, this folly of Bernard’s,” thought Mrs. 
Haynes, watching them covertly. ‘Just as things are getting 
on so well! So inconsiderate of him! so wrong! My poor. 
girls to be perhaps sacrificed to the crazy whim of a wilful, 
foolish boy !” 

Which unspoken reflection was a curious commentary on 
Maud’s ‘fiery accusation that she and Cora had been always 
s.crificed to Bernard, and that mamma cared nothing for them 
in comparison with him. It was only another of the many 
instances abounding which prove that the truth is the one 
undiscoverable element of human life, and that what things 
are and what they seem to be can never be made to agree. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
HER ORDEAL. 


Meanwhile the cause of all this domestic difficulty at 
Midwood, distracted between love and fear, excitement and 
apprehension, pleased vanity and humiliating self-distrust, 
was preparing for her ordeal. A visit to the lady-mother of 
the fine gentleman who had offered to make her his wife, and 
raise her to a place almost as far beyond her own in the modern 
estimate of things as was that mythical King Cophetua’s 
beyond his beggar-girl’s, was a trial which naturally appalled 
the daughter of the Wythburn guide. 

Not that Lois Lancaster was a peasant-girl of the con- 
ventional type. Her father, who knew what he was about, 
had determined that she should be “made a lady of;” anda 
lady accordingly she was—that is, she had never milked a cow 
in her life, could not churn, nor make cheese, nor cut out a 
shirt, nor knit, nor cook like a Christian; but she could tat 
and crochet and embroider with creditable dexterity, if her 
plain-work was no more commendable than her baking. She 
was a country girl of the modern school—rather delicate in 
health, with a tendency to hysterics and no digestion to speak 
of; who could play a little on the piano and sing prettily in 
the choir; who dressed by the fashion-papers; took in her 
weekly instalment of penny literature; wore an elaborate 
chignon and a great many beads (chiefly of wood and glass), 
and would as soon have thought of swearing as of talking 
“broad Cumberland.’ She called the vernacular of the dales- 
folk “‘rough talk”’—rough pronounced with a slight leaning 
towards ‘‘ roof”’—and her grammar was really not very much 
more imperfect than the grammar of most girls, though some 
of her phrases and epithets were local. She had caught up cur- 
rent slang too, and had been heard to say “ awfully jolly ” all 
the same as if she had been the real lady she assumed to be. 
In a word, she was the half-bred of the summer show-place ; 
neither gentlewoman nor peasant ; having lost the racy colour 
and untrained simplicity of the latter without gaining the 
grace and refinement of the former. But she was a good girl 
in both mind and conduct ; and if not thorough in polish, was 
at the least substantial in propriety. And she was beautiful— 
wonderfully beautiful; slightly impassive perhaps, and too 
much like a wooden Madonna ; but every feature was perfect, 
and her colour was as lovely as her form. 

Her pure, transparent skin, through which the blue veins 
could be seen so clearly traced, was at all times as delicate as 
the lining of a sea-shell; but when the colour mounted, as it 
did under slight emotion, few things in nature could be com- 
pared to it for exquisite tenderness of tint. And, as she knew 
the value of her complexion, she took care of it and did not 
suffer herself to get freckled, sunburnt, or coarsened. Her 
hair was as fine as silk and of the colour of dark amber; her 
eyes were large, light blue, and heavily fringed with dark 
lashes ; and her eyebrows, of that long and lovely arch which 
is so beautiful but not intellectual, were of the colour of her 
lashes. She was tall and slight ;—altogether, a supremely 

lovely person, who had she been bom in the purple would 
have attained an almost fabulous reputation, like Helen, 
Cleopatra, or poor Scottish Mary. ~As it was, her father who 
had eyes and a decided faculty for arithmetic, determined that 
her beauty should be made to pay somehow, as a valuable 
investment placed to his credit by nature. <: 

; This father of hers, old Timothy Lancaster, was one of those 
clever, anchorless men of whom every village possesses at the 
least one. “He could do anything he had a mind to,” was 
the phrase usually applied to him by his friends and neigh. 
Obtits; Bit the trorst Of it was he hail a mitid for Ko littl. 


He disliked hard work almost as much as he disliked routine; 


and found loafing about the glens and mountains the 


pleasantest thing he knew when he was not king of his com- 
pany at the beershops. He was a self-taught geologist, 


botanist, and naturalist ; but the profession whereby he made 
his bread was that of mountain guide. He was ambitious, and 
liked the society of the gentry with whom he was brought in 


contact during the summer ; and as he was “‘slape’”’ and sharp, 
he made a very pretty penny in consequence. Part of these 


pennies he had put into a good substantial stone cottage, which 


he had built at Wythburn and had had the wit to make pic- 


turesque ; hence valuable as lodgings to the tourists who cared 
to stay at the foot of Helvellyn, and whom he piloted up and 
down during the season. But he liked housing the ‘ young 


gentlemen from college” best; for he had secret hopes of 


Lois and the soft moments that overtake men in the twilight 
In spite of his natural artistry 


and among the mountains. 
and good-fellowship, he was a shrewd man of business who 


knew how to make all things pay—a fern or a flower ora bit 


of lead-ore from a mine; so why not consider his daughter's 
youth and beauty as possessions to be disposed of advan- 
tageously like the rest? To do him justice he kept her strict, 


and had no squanderings in the market-place; and, to do her 


justice, his task of overlooking was not heavy, for she was no 
gad-about nor flirt. 

She understood, young as she was, that her name had to be 
kept as carefully as her complexion; hence was more chary of 
herself than her neighbours liked. They called her proud and 
stuck-up; but she let them talk. When she had won then 
she would have the right to laugh. Meanwhile their ill-nature 
did her no harm, broke up no schemes; but if anything 
worked to her good in that it proved her caution. She some- 
times regretted a little that bad things were said of her to 
John Musgrave, the young farmer who lived on the fell over 
there by Dunmail Raise ; but she could not help it. If John 
thought ill of her, she used to say to herself, because she kept 
herself to herself, and was not a fly-by-night like the rest of 
the girls, it was a pity ; but she could not help his foolishness, 
and he must think ashe had a mind. If he chose he could 
find out for himself that she was neither proud nor stuck-up; 
only, being without amother and with a house mostly full of 
young gentlemen in the summer, she was tied to be careful, 
else she would give folks leave to talk in a worse way than 
they did now. All of which showed a certain wisdom as well 
as rectitude in Lois that was not without value in the forma- 
tion of her character. 

This year it seemed as if old Tim Lancaster’s wishes were 
near fulfilment. Bernard Haynes had taken Jodgings in his 
house; had spent a great deal of money in specimens for which 
he had neither use nor liking’; had seen Lois; and, being in 
one of his idyllic moods, had dreamt of the possibility of trans- 
planting so sweet a cottage-flower into the trim parterres and 
costly “‘houses”’ of Midwood. He was a youth of moods. He 
had begun his thinking life as an ascetic worshipper of Sir 
Galahad and the Arthurian legends; then he developed into 
benevolent despotism, the King the best man, the Can-ing man 
as he used to say, ruling his subjects with strength and wisdom 
combined ; and from this he had branched off into his present 
craze— a belief in the universal brotherhood of the future, to 
be brought about mainly by Lois Lancaster as the mistress of 
Midwood. 

Fascinated by her beauty, he believed her more really re- 
fined than she was. Down in that remote district, without the 
companionship of ladies of his own class, her manners, which 
truly were excellent for one of her degree, seemed to him better 
than they were, or than they would have seemed had he been 
able to compare her, say, with his sisters or Edith Grattan. 
Even when he caught this little failing, that small lapse, he 
despised it as affecting the main point of his admiration. To 
him Lois was like some classic nymph, far superior to the 
conventionalised ladies of his own.time and land. She merely 
needed a little, very little, polish to make her absolutely 
perfect ; when it would be seen that she was of infinitely better 
material than were those who should polish her. In short, 
he was in love, and as foolish as men in love for the most part 
are; but he played old Timothy Lancaster’s game to perfection, 
and the soft moment in the twilight came. 

Being young, he made an offer of his hand as well as of his 
love; for he was an honourable fellow and intended to do well 
to every one. He would inaugurate his system of universal 
brotherhood and equality at Midwood, and the world would 
take the lesson to heart and repeat it for the advancement of 
society generally. If only Lois would be his wife, the human 
race would be benefited to the end of time, and the reign of 
falsehood and humbug and pretence, and a thousand other 
bad things, would be shortened and contracted by so much. All 
this was natural enough to a youth in the idyllic stage, when 
he has consorted closely for two months with a lovely girl in a 
lonely place—a girl who dressed neatly, acted discreetly, and 
spoke with propriety; who had golden hair, sweet tender eyes, 
and a seraphic face; who was gentle in her ways, low-voiced 
and sparse of speech, and neither gross nor affected in mind or 
action. It was natural that he should dream and idealise, and 
forget all that stood between them when the spell had had time 
to work and the world, that seemed forgetting, had been for- 
gotten. Cophetua was a King, and the beggar’s daughter was 
his Queen; so why should not Lois Lancaster, the daughter of 
the local guide and geologist, be his, Bernard Haynes's, wife ? 

The father’s delight was boundless when Bernard, carrying 
out the thing properly all through, told him what he had done 
and how that Lois had consented to be his wife; but when 
the news got abroad that Lois was promised to a young gentle- 
man from London—for all high life is from London in the 
dales—and that she would be most as grand as the Queen her- 
self, John Musgrave was startled as if by a shock out of his 
dream, and, as Lois herself translated it, was ‘‘ not best pleased 
with himself or anyone else.” 

He went over to Brigend to wish her good-by the day before 
she was to leave; and he went with a curious mixture of sorrow 
and anger making havoc in his usually quiet breast. 

“So, you are going on a visit, Miss Lancaster, I hear?” he 
began; for he too was of the newschool, and not as frankly 
familiar to Lois as his father had been to her mother. She 
was “ Miss Lancaster,” not ‘‘ Lois,’ nor ‘ lass,’”’ as the old way 
would have had it. As he was “ Mr. John”’ to her, not plain 
“ John,’ as his father had been to her mother. 

“Yes, Mr. John,” said Lois, raising her lovely eyes; “to 
Mr. Haynes's mother; that was the young gentleman as we 
had here all summer.” 

“So I heard,” said John, twirling his hat by the. brim 
between his fingers. “It'll be a fine uplift for you, Miss 
Lancaster.” y 

_“T don’t know about an uplift, Mr. John,” answered Lois 
with a certain assumption of haughtiness that had its grave 
side it also its comical. Ifshe was to be Bernard’s wife she 
must hold herself his equal, she thought. The role of the 
beggar-girl- was not to her mind, though she was pleased 
enough with her King Cophetua. ‘The finest lady in the 
land is nothing but a lady,” she continued; “and folks can 
be ladies as hasn't great names.” 

said John, “And IT 


“Yes, I know that well ee 
know that you'te 4 lhdy yourself, Miss Lancaster, Still the 


quality is of different stuff to us dalesmen and statesmen; and 
by all accounts this Mr. Haynes’s people are real quality.” 

“ And father's as good as any of them,” said Lois. “ Father 
knows a deal more than most of the young gentlemen them- 
selves know ; and that they say when they leave.’’ 

“Still,” said John, who had the dogged persistency of his 
kind, “if your father is a clever man in his way, which there’s 
no denying, he’s not one of the quality.” 

Lois was silent. She thought John Musgrave uncommonly 
disagreeable to-day, and wondered at the sudden change that 
had come over him. Before this summer she had thought 
him well enough, and may be a little beyond. He was a fine- 
looking, clear-skinned, bright-eyed young fellow who bore 
a good name and was not given to drink, and who, with his 
freehold of seventy acres, had the girls’ eyes on him far and 
near, and was accounted a prize equalin his own way to Sir 
James Aitken and young Charley Grattan in theirs. And 
though, if Lois had been asked,she would have scorned the 
insinuation as an insult, and would have denied that she had ever 
thought of him twice or wanted him once, yet she had often 
looked at him at church when they met in the choir; and if 
Fellfoot was a dull place in winter it was not so dull as it 
would have been had any buted ohn Musgrave held it. 

“T suppose then,” said John, ‘“‘ you'll not be for staying 
here long, Miss Lancaster,when you come back again? I’ve 
heard a tale as points that way.” 

Lois blushed, that’ faint fair flush of hers which was so 
infinitely becoming. ~ 

“JT don’t know about that, Mr. John,’ she 
“Nothing’s settled yet anyhow.” 

“But it is to be?” 

His rasping voice was very sad, his ruddy face a little pale, 
his smooth brow furrowed, and his full, fleshy lips contracted. 

Lois hung her head, and twisted her neck ribbon whence 
dangled the locket which Bernard had given her. Many feel- 
ings perplexed and disturbed her at this moment; pride 
in her prospective grandeur and present importance; a dis- 
like, she could not understand why, to confess her engagement 
to John Musgrave how glad soever she might be to tell it to 
others ; fear of the future either way, should it be realised or 
should it be broken off ;—it was a very tumult of contending 
thoughts and feelings that were fighting for supremacy in her 
mind, and that made her bashful, sorry, moved, silent. 

Then she faltered, shyly, “I suppose so, Mr. John;” and 
did not look at him. 

“Tam sorry for it, Miss Lancaster,’ said John bluntly. 
“You’d be best with your own people and your own kind. [ 
reckon naught of these weddings out of a body's home and” 
calling, as one might say. Best bide with one’s own!” 

He spoke with feeling, therefore with a broader accent and 
less precision than usual ; and Lois was quick enough to note the 
difference. . 

“That might have been all very well fifty years ago, but it 
doesn’t do now, Mr. John,” she answered, taking heart of grace 
to speak in self-defence. ‘The world has pushed on a bit 
since our grandfathers’ times, and we must go with it.” 

“They knew a thing or two afore,” said John, with more 
sense than elegance; ‘‘and if we take hold of some new good, 
we needn't leave loose of all the old.” 

“Dear me, Mr. John!” cried Lois with a forced smile; 
“one would think I was going to New Zealand, never to come 
back no more; and I’m only going into Warwickshire, and 
shall be home again quite soon.” 

“Yes, home again; but how?” said John. 

Again she blushed. 

“That has nothing to do with my going away now,’ she 
said, “That was to be, whether or no.” 

John Musgrave sighed. 

“T don’t like it,” he said after a pause, with a fine assump- 
tion of fraternal feeling as if he was thinking only for Lois, 
and in nowise for himself. 

Lois looked at him. Her calm eyes brightened with a cer- 
tain something ; it was not wholly malice and it was not all 
regret, but it was a curious mixture of the two. Deep down in 
the innermost recesses was a certain consciousness that she had 
been tacitly false to John Musgrave. How much soever she 
would have disclaimed the accusation, she knew in her own 
heart that when she first came home from her Penrith board- 
ing-school she had thought Mr. Musgrave a young man of 
very fair attractions, and had more than once pictured Fell- 
foot as her futurehome. ‘To be sure she would have preferred 
some gentleman in the commercial line to a fellside farmer, and 
a town life to a country one. She would have liked a neat 
little six or eight roomed suburban villa, with a green door and 
a brass-handled bell, venetian blinds, and a nice little plot of 
ground in the front, where she might have grown marigolds and 
mignonette ; and she would have enjoyed town housekeeping, 
where everything is at your hand, and you need not trouble 
with laying in stores and forethought for every detail. Her 
one girl would have done the rough work, while she would 
have put her hand to the finer parts, dusting the ‘‘ drawing- 
room,’’ and the like; but John Musgrave was too fine a fellow 
in himself to be lightly regarded ; and, though she was fit for 
something better than to be a farmer’s wife, us she often said 
to herself when she looked in her glass, still she might go 
farther and fare worse; and he had a good bit of land and was 
cleanly living, sober, and handsome. 

But when Bernard Haynes came to lodge at Brigend and 
made himself the Strephon to her Chloe, then John Musgrave 
faded away like adissolving view ; and to be the wife of a real 
gentleman who talked so well that she did not fully under- 
stand him was a prospect too dazzling to be foregone. For 
all that, she had this certain uneasy consciousness, and more 
than once wished that John Musgrave had not come to bid 
her good-by; though it did gratify her to show him the prize 
which she had won and to make him feel the worth of that 
which he had lost. Had he not been so cautious and delib- 
erate, according to his race and kind, the thing might have 
been settled long ago, and then she would have been caught 
and caged. What a good thing that he had been so back- 
ward! She knew that she would haye accepted him had 
he offered, and what a miss she would have had! But for 
all this knowledge and self-confession, had she been asked, 
she would have averred warmly that, of all the gentlemen 
of her acquaintance, John Musgrave was the last at whom 
she would have looked, even over her shoulder. 

“Well, I must be toddling,” said John, rising with a heavy 
sigh and limp look. ‘‘ Good-by Miss Laneaster. I suppose 
you ‘ll be writing home, so that we may have word of you?” 

“Veg, of course I shall be writing to father,” said Lois. 

“ And take care of yourself,” he added earnestly. 

“Thank you, Mr. John. I hope so,” she answered. 

“ And let us hear how you get on,”’ he repeated. 

“Yes, Mr. John,” she said. 

“ Good-by, Miss Lancaster.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. John.” 

“T’m main sorry, Miss Lancaster. Eh! but I is,” said the 
poor fellow with tears in his eyes. “I don’t like it anyhow. 
It isn’t the thing for you, and I’m afraid youll find that out 
when it’s too late to change.” 

“Tt ain't too late now,” said Lois, stirred more than she 
eared to acknowledge to herself. ; 


said. 
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He lifted his eyes with a sudden flash. She lowered hers 
and was sorry she had been so indiscreet. 

“Do you mean to say?” he began, drawing near to her 
and taking her hand in his. 

How rough and brown and toil-hardened his was! How 
white and fine Bernard’s had been! She drew her own away. 

“T meant nothing,” she said coldly. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. John. 
Please excuse me, I am throng just now.” 

“ He has no one to blame but himself,’ was her unspoken 
thought, as she went up stairs into her own room and turned 
over the dresses that had just come in from Keswick, in pre- 
paration for her intended visit to Midwood—with Mr. Bernard’s 
mother and sisters, those formidable critics and judges in the 
background, waiting for her arrival before delivering their ver- 
dict ; and, turning them over, she said half aloud, “I am sure 
they are as nice as nice; no one need be finer.” 

Mrs. Haynes was not one to make war with rose-water. By 
no means naturally cruel she was yet one of those resolute 
women to whom cruelty comes easy when it has to fulfil the 
purpose they have in view. Accepting her son’s infatuation 
as a disease, she had no more scruple in using sharp measures 
for his cure than has the surgeon scruples in applying the 
knife when only the knife can herald healing. Her object was 
to show Lois to Bernard in a humiliating light, and thus con- 
vince him by demonstration of the unfitness he would not 
receive as a doctrine preached by another, Wherefore, to the 
bewilderment of Maud and Cora, and to Bernard’s dissatis- 
faction for the one part and gratitude for the other, she asked 
a few friends to dinner on the very evening of the girl’s arrival. 
She had no wish to let her get somewhat accustomed to her 
new surroundings before she was introduced to Bernard’s 
world. She should be shown with the full flush of her native 
awkwardness upon her; with the fatigue of travel and the ex- 
citement of the first meeting to add to her discomfort and 
make her still more nervous and ungainly. This too was part 
of the rope she was paying out with such consummate skill, and 
in the coils of which both Bernard and Lois were to be caught 
and their untimely love affair strangled out of existence. 

_ An hour before dinner—that is, at seven o’clock—the car- 
riage sent by Mrs. Haynes to the station drove up to the door 
of Midwood, bringing Lois, escorted by Bernard, to her ordeal. 

“Mother, Miss Lancaster,” said the boy, his face flushed 
and radiant as he brought into the stately drawing-room 
where his mother and sisters sat, the fair-haired, weary Lois 
Lancaster, looking more impassive than ever because she was 
scared, and scarcely knowing, as she told her father after- 
wards, her right hand from her left. 

"Mrs. Haynes rose with her most courtly manner and made 
a few steps forward. Perfectly well bred and graceful, she put 
on her grandest air, and received the fluttered country girl 
with the magnificent politeness with which she would have 
received a Duchess. No fault could possibly be found with 
her method of reception. How better could she show her 
respect for her son’s choice than by treating Lois, peasant as 
she was, as though she had been an Earl's daughter? Never- 
theless, it was inhuman if magnificent; and Bernard felt that 
he would gladly have exchanged the politeness for one dash of 
maternal warmth, of womanly consideration. 

“T hope you are not tired, Miss Lancaster?” said Mrs. 
Haynes with exquisite courtesy, but frigid as an icicle. “It is 
a fatiguing journey from Wiudermere to our place.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Haynes; I am not overdone,” said Lois, 
whose unmistakable accent, so slight at Wythburn, was fright- 
fully distinct now. But she spoke with self-possession, if 
stiffly. 

“My daughters— Miss Haynes; my youngest daughter; ” 
said Mrs. Haynes regally. . 

The girls came forward and shook hands with Bernard’s 
choice. They scanned her critically after the manner of girls 
with each other, and a glance of intelligence passed trom 
Maud to Cora and back again. They saw before them a 
creature whose every feature was simply perfect; a creature 
with the materials of beauty fit to set the world aflame; 
yet one who somehow missed the soul of all beauty—power 
to charm. She was bad style; and they denied the material 
seeing the imperfection of the result. 

That bad style, moreover, was a thing so subtle that it could 
scarcely be explained. The girl was dressed, it would seem 
by the description, unexceptionably; and yet the sum total 
was failure. Her grey merino was made with the profusion of 
flounces and trimmings dear to second-rate fashion, and 
trimmed largely with mock lace of a common kind and pattern. 
Round her neck she wore a blue tie, Bernard’s locket slung on 
to a long streamer of blue ribbon of a lighter shade than her 
tie, and a row of white satin-stone beads with a cross depend- 
ing. Her golden hair was dressed in multitudinous puffs and 
braids—a wonderful structure, through which were visible un- 
sightly tracts of greenish-coloured frizettes, rather destructive 
of the effect sought to be produced; her hat was an audacious, 
but very picturesque Rubens, with a long white feather, a red 
rose, a mother-of-pearl buckle, and a skeletonised kind of 
aigrette as the artistic ornaments among the black lace and 
velvet with which it was trimmed; and her gloves were dark 
green, single buttoned. 

Maud, in her simple dress of cream-coloured “ workhouse 
sheeting”’ over her brown silk skirt, and Cora, in her sailor 
serge, looked what they were—ladies whose ladyhood no dress 
could have diminished or advanced; while Lois, lovely as a 
dream, lovely as Raffaele’s fairest Madonna, stood confessed a 
pretence—a homely Dorking spangled to represent a silver 
pheasant, fondly thinking herself disguised to the life and 
undistinguishable from her hosts. 

“T hope you are not tired, Miss Lancaster,” repeated Maud, 
as a younger echo of her mother. 

“No, thank you, Miss Haynes,” said Lois. 

Cora asked kindly: “‘ Are you cold?” and Lois answered 
quietly, “‘ No, thank you, Miss Haynes. I don’t feel the cold, 
thank you.” 

“ Perhaps you would llke to go to your room and dress for 
dinner. We dine at eight,” then said Mrs. Haynes, still with 
her grand air of stately courtesy. ‘‘ My daughters’ maid shall 
assist you to unpack. You have not brought a maid with you, 
I think P” 

“Thankyou, Mrs. Haynes; but there ’sno occasion” said Lois. 
“T can undo my things very well by myself, thank you.” 

“You had better let Sherwood assist you,” said Mrs. Haynes 
with dignity. 

“You are very kind, I’m sure; but there’s no occasion, 
thank you, Mrs. Haynes,” answered Lois, as she had answered 
before. 

She shrank from the idea of a grand creature like a lady’s- 
maid handling her treasures and spying into vacant spaces; 
and, with the suspicion of her class, she dreaded lest picking 
fingers should accompany prying eyes. 

Mrs. Haynes bent her head stiffly; and Bernard, who had 
the lover's quickness of perception, saw that the first hitch had 
come. 

“Take my mother’s advice, Miss Lancaster. 
best,” he said hastily. 

But Lois answered as before, “ No, thank you, Mr. Bernard, 
nem ‘sno occasion. J can do for myself, and I don’t require 
help.” 


She knows 


And again the critical eyes looked at each other, and said 
mutely, “ What a Goth!” 

Even Bernard was conscious of a certain want. He would 
have been hard put to it to define it; but he knew that some- 
thing was amiss. Nevertheless, when Lois left the room he 
cried enthusiastically, ‘“‘Is she not lovely, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Haynes answered quietly, “ Yes, exceedingly beautiful.” 

“ T was sure you would think so,” said Bernard. 

“ But though she is so beautiful, she shows too much of her 
upper gums when she smiles, and her hands are underbred,” 
said Mrs. Haynes in just the same voice and manner as that in 
which she had assented to the proposition of her exceeding 
beauty. , 

“ No—capable,” cried Bernard, loyal to his idyll. 

Mrs. Haynes smiled. 

“ Capable, if you like that word best, my dear,” she said. 
“ At all events, the capability which makes the palms thick 
and the tips of the fingers coarse. Very honourable, I allow, 
for her station, but not hands generally seen at the table of 
one of us.” 

“Innocence and love and modesty are more important things 
than the useless white hands of ladies,” said Bernard, flinging 
back his hair. 

“ Just so, my boy. I agree with you entirely,” returned his 
mother. “ All the same, I have a prejudice in favour of ladies, 
as I told you before, I think; and I deny that innocence, love, 
and modesty are confined to peasants. My dears,’ to her 
daughters, “the dressing-bell has rung. Are you not going?” 

“ You will be kind to poor Lois, mother!” cried Bernard 
pleadingly. i 

“T shall treat her as I would treat any other lady,” his 
mother answered, holding her head high. ‘‘ You desire no 
other mode, do you, Bernard ?”’ 

“No, dear mother. You are awfully good, as it is, I 
know,” he said; ‘ but,” boyishly, “be kind to her, poor 
darling!” 

“What a child you are!”’ said Mrs. Haynes, scorn mingled 
with her affection, as she swept from the room; leaving her 
son a vague crowd of shadowy yet all the same uncomfort- 
able thoughts, »>r his share of the day’s transactions. 


CHAPTER III. 
SNIBBOLETH. 


Dressed for dinner in her high black silk, also made after 
the patterns of the third-rate fashion-books and greatly 
trimmed with blue bows and white mock lace—her lovely face, 
impassive and unchanging, surmounted by that elaborate 
structure of amber-coloured hair silken as to texture but 
hideous as to arrangement—Lois presented that same odd com- 
bination of beauty which did not charm and apparent correct- 
ness that was in fact bad style, which Mis, Haynesand the girls 
had caught as her characteristic from the first. Neither 
rough nor awkward she yet was totally devoid of giace; 
moving as if she was tightly braced in stays so stiff that she 
could not bend from the waist, aud with a certain air of con- 
strained discomfort about her that suggested unusedness to 
both her dress and her surroundings. But if constrained she 
was pale and quiet, and so far Mrs. Haynes respected her. 
Had she been flushed and fussy she would have been actively 
unpleasant; as it was, she was simply passive and gave 
no trouble to repress. 

As each guest arrived there was the same look and move- 
ment of surprise, which betrayed the sense of her untitness as 
clearly as Mrs. Haynes for her own part felt it. This young 
unknown Madonna, sitting bolt upright on the sofa, dressed 
like and yet unlike themselves, and neither a lady nor a 
servant, neither a gentlewoman nor a peasant, with a face that 
would have been perfect in its fitting frame of simple 
rusticity or «esthetic refinement, but that now was all out of 
harmony and drawing, made quite an excitement among the 
women as well as the men. 

“Who is she?” they asked curiously; Mrs. Haynes 
answering calmly, “A young person from the remote north, 
whom a strange chance has thrown on my hands for a few 
days. It is an odd story, but I cannot go into it now.” 

And when she had said this to everyone alike, in precisely 
the same tone and with the same accent and expression, the 
dinner was announced, and Lois Lancaster went down with 
the rest. 

Seated between Bernard and Sir James Aitken, Bernard 
having on his other hand Edith Grattan, the country-bred girl 
was dimly conscious of perils and perplexities before her; and 
the guests, who noted her, were as conscious that she was a 
misfit among them, and did not know how to pronounce her 
shibboleth as it should be said. For one thing, she did not know 
the use of the fish-knife, but, to be quite fine and correct, 
chased her piece of cod about the plate with a fork anda bit of 
bread, and hunted up the slippery morsels with amazing per- 
severance. For another, she cut her quenelle as if it had been 
beefsteak, and when offered wine asked tor beer; she ate her 
jeily with a spoon and fork, and the ice-pudding was evidently 
experimental ; but when the cheese came round she took two 
bits with the look of an old friend long parted and now 
happily met again, and carried it on the point of her knife 
without fear or faltering. At the dessert too she had no 
fears, but accepted her apple as she had accepted her cheese, 
like an old friend; and when she attacked it she bit it bodily 
with hearty good will, and made light of the peel. All these 
were trifles, if one will, but they were sufficient to show that 
a wide social gulf separated this beautiful young creature from 
her company, and that the chance which had thrown her as a 
guest and an equal into the hands of the proudest and most 
fastidious woman in the district must indeed have been an 
odd one, as she said. 

The same kind of thing was manifest in her conversation. 
She did not speak like a peasant, but certainly not like a lady, 
rather as a shop girl or an upper maid would have spoken. 

“ Have you ever been in Warwickshire before, Miss Lan- 
caster?” asked Nir James Aitken during soup—poor Lois, and 
that unaccommodating vermicelli!—by way vf opening the 
ball. 

Lois raised her starry eyes. 

“No,” she said with a certain hesitancy; then added, 
“You have the advantage of me, Sir. I dent know your 
name.” ; 

“ Aitken,” said Sir James smiling. “Sir James Aitken.” 

“Oh!” said Lois relieved. “No, I have not been here 
before, Sir James Aitken,” she then answered, content now 
that she could catalogue her companion. : 

“Tt is too soon yet to ask how you like it?’’ he continued. 

“T thought the scenery very romantic as I rode along,’ 
said Lois: ‘ but I was not over imuch taken up with it. I like 
the mountaius better. Do you live here, Sir James Aitken?” 

“Yes; not far from here, at Aitken Park,’ he answered. 
“You must come over and see my place. I have some curious 
old Roman remains that will interest you.” 

“Thank you, Sir James Aitken, I’m sure. I shall be most 
agreeable,” said Lois simply. ‘ When shall I come ie 

‘‘] will arrange the party to-night,” le answered kindly. 

He was a man, hence more tender to the social shortcomimgs 
of a girl so Jovely as Lois Lancaster than any woman would 


have been, and her odd mixture of propriety and uncon- 
ventionality, stiffness and simplicity, amused him, 

At this moment the salmi came round. Lois refused. 

“No salmi?”’ asked Sir James, just as a silence had settled 
on the table. 

“No, thank you, Sir James Aitken,’ answered Lois. ‘“ I’ve 
had as much as I’ve a mind for, and done very well, thank 
you. 

At which Edith Grattan raised her bright, mischievous 
eyes, and looked demurely into Bernard’s face. 

“There is nothing so charming as idiomatic English!” 
cried Bernard boldly. “ It is such a pity that we have refined 
it away into the tame and colourless language of conventional 
use. Had I my own way we would go back to the language 
of Shakspeare and Chaucer.” 

The step was wide, but Bernard’s blood was up. 

“Do you mean to say you would like us all to speak like 
the common people?” asked Edith, surprise dashed with 
indignation. Really Bernard Haynes, though very handsome 
and fascinating, and the owner of Midwood into the bargain, 
was almost too odd! 

“A few racy idioms and pictorial expressions would be an 
advantage to us—they would lift up our daily tongue and give 
it life and force,’ argued Bernard. ‘‘ What you call the speech 
of the common people is only old English, pure and unde- 
filed—the English, as I said, of Chaucer. If we went back to 
our forefathers’ time we should speak as—as—the north- 
country people do for instance.” 

“But I do not want to go back to our forefathers’ time, if 
the result would be that I should speak like a common person. 
It would be very frightful to hear ladies and gentlemen speak- 
ing broad Cumberland, for instance, because that was the 
accent used in Chaucer's time,” said Edith disdainfully —Lois, 
catching the words “broad Cumberland” and turning her 
head to look at the young lady treading on her borders, fixing 
on her those calm, sweet, ravishing eyes, which however did 
not excuse in Edith’s mind such a solecism as that of which 
she had been guilty. 

So the dinner passed; Mrs. Haynes betraying nothing; 
Maud and Cora disturbed and uncomfortable and showing 
that they were; Lois uncomfortable too, but as quiet in her 
own way as Mrs. Haynes was in hers; and Bernard wondering 
what subtle change it was that had come over her, making her 
less supremely delightful than he had found her at the foot of 
Helvellyn. 

When they rose to leave the room, Lois modestly stayed 
behind tiil she encountered Mrs. Haynes. 

“Do you please, Ma'am, to go forward,” she said, shrinking 
back. 

Mrs. Haynes took up her air of lofty courtesy. 

“ T am your hostess,” she said with her grand manner and 
proud smile. “It is your place to go first.” 

“ T would rather you went forward before me, Mrs. Haynes, 
please,” returned Lois, meaning the perfection of politeness ; 
but something in the lady's face seemed to compel as well as 
enlighten her, when she hurriedly brushed past both mother 
and son, and nearly tripped over her entangling train; Mrs. 
Haynes smiling to Bernard with cruel meaning as her eyes 
led his to the girl’s awkwardness of exit. 

Sir James, as a man of his word, made up the party which he 
had proposed to Lois during dinner; and the next day it was 
agreed that they should all go over to Aitken, to see the 
Roman remains and picture-gallery for which it was famous, 
when they would lunch there and come home to five o’clock 
tea. 

In arranging how they should go, there was a question of 
riding; and Maud, Cora, and Kdith all voted for horseback 
over the dulness of driving in the cold of an October day ; 
when Cora said good-naturedly, ‘‘ But we can scarcely do that, 
Maud; Miss Lancaster has no habit.” 

“Oh!” said Lois; ‘I don't mind for a habit, Miss Cora. I 
can ride in any old skirt you have handy. We never bother 
about habits down at Wythburn.” 

“You cannot ride without a hat and habit,’ said Mrs. 
Haynes a little disdainfully. 

“Tt makes no odds, Mrs. Haynes; indeed it don’t;” she 
repeated earnestly, and in her earnestness forgot her best 
style. ‘We don’t fash about such things at the place where 
T came from, and I can do quite well with an old skirt, or even 
a shawl to lap around me.” 

“You forget, Miss Lancaster, that you are not at Wyth- 
burn now,” said Mrs. Haynes with a smile that was certainly 
neither genial nor reassuring ; ‘‘you cannot ride in an old skirt, 
or even a shawl round you ’—contemptuously—“ and I should 
have thought that even you would have had enough perception 
to have understood that!” 

“T meant not to give trouble,” said Lois meekly. 

“ Pray allow me to arrange as I think best. You will give me 
least trouble by the most obedience,” was the lady’s reply ; 
and Lois felt humbled and humiliated; but why? What had 
she done? According to her lights, she had done only what 
was right and kind and considerate; but she had evidently 
missed her way somehow, and had offended when she meant 
but to serve. Yet, if she had ridden, she would have shown 
them how to stick on, she thought, with the pride of one 
who, as she phrased it, could ride bare-back as well as side- 
saddle, and who had never been bet by any beast she had yet 
mounted, nor was afraid of the best that ever laid leg to 
ground. In the end, despite the opposition of Mrs, Liayner, 
it was arranged that Bernard should drive Lois in the pony- 
carriage, while his sisters rode with Charley and Edith 
Grattan. This was the best plan that could be devised, and 
suited every one save Mrs. Haynes. 

When they were seated in the carriage and safely started, 
poor Lois drew a long breath as if a heavy weight had been 
taken off her; and turning to Bernard said, for her almost 
warmly: ‘My word! this is nice, Mr. Bernard! It is like 
home!” 

“It is home,” said Bernard fondly: “ your home, Lois!” 

“JT like Wythburn best,” she said. “I feel strange-like 
here, yet.” 

“You will soon get accustomed, dear,” he returned. “My 
mother is very good, and means everything that is kind.” 

“Does she?” said Lois. ‘Did I offend her just now, Mr. 
Bernard? I didn’t mean to, I’m sure; but she didn’t look 
best pleased at what I said about the habit. But I meant no 

ffence.” ; 

a No, no!”” he answered hastily; “she was not offended, 
Lois; she only wanted to put you right, and make you under- 
stand.” A 

“She was rather short, all the same,” said Lois quietly; 
“but father, he is short too at times; and one must Bee and 
hear a good bit in this life and never take heed. Don't you 
think so P”’ . . 

“T hope you will not have to see or hear much that is 
unpleasant at Midwood,” said Bernard gravely. : 

Lois lookéd at him. Was he too going to be short like 
his mother? If so, she, Lois, would not trouble him ; so she 
lapsed into silence, and Bernard drove on, wondering if he 
should say anything to her that might help to bring her into 
more harmony with her new surroundings or leave things to 
work themselves clear, when—would that nameless charm ly 
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which he had been fascinated, and which now seemed lost, 
return? Perhaps; he hoped, nay more he believed that it 
would. It came back in part now, in this lonely drive 
together, when she was more natural and at ease, he less 
critical and more ready to be charmed than at the stately in- 
harmonious home. All the same, it seemed to him that she 
had manifestly deteriorated since he parted from her at Wyth- 
burn, and that a nameless but undoubted change had taken 
place in her manners and appearance. It never occurred to 
him that the change was in himself, because of those domestic 
and social influences on which Mrs. Haynes had counted so 
much. 

This little renewal of lover-like good-fellowship soon 
came to an end, and they reached Aitken Park, where they 
were met by Sir James and the riders, who had distanced 
them by taking a short cut across country. ; sw 

The girls, ashamed of their uncongenial companion, visibly 
shrank from her in a way that said but little for the thorough- 
ness of their good breeding, if we take good breeding to be 
more than the correct pronunciation of shibboleth. Edith 
was openly antagonistic, and Maud seemed to fear infection in 
anything like close association. Only Cora, good-natured, 
kind-hearted Cora, the dove and peacemaker of the company, 
kept with her; and Bernard was grateful, and mentally 
doubled the sum he would give her on the day of her mar- 
riage—whenever that might be. As he was naturally obliged 
to attend to Edith, who looked to him as her assigned cavalier, 
while Sir James, playing host, singled out Maud as the repre- 
sentative lady, Charley and Cora had Lois between them; and, 
though both felt her something of a nuisance, and wished her 
safe back at the foot of Helvellyn, both, being good-hearted 
and gentle of soul as well as of birth, treated her with con- 
sideration, and made her as welcome as was in the nature of 
things. Occasionally however they all got into a group 
together; and once they did so when they were at the Roman 
remains. 

“ How long ago is it since these old stones were set here, 
Mr. Bernard?” asked Lois in a rather high-pitched key. 
“ Over three hundred years, I reckon ?”” 

“Longer than that by two thousand,’ answered Bernard, 
who wished that she would not speak. 

“ And who was it laid them, say you?” she asked again. 

“The Romans,” answered Sir James. 

Lois raised her dark-fringed, starry eyes. 

“Were those the same as St. Paul wrote to?” she asked 
with a certain reverence, almost awe, of manner. 

“The same people, but not the same individuals,” said Sir 
James; while Maud flushed for vexation, and pretty Cora, for 
all her kind heart, looked at Charley and giggled, girl-like. 

“You should go through a course of ancient history, Miss 
Lancaster,” said Bernard, more disturbed than he cared to 
acknowledge. ‘ Did they not teach you history at school ?”’ 

“Yes, the Kings of England,” she answered; “‘ but not the 
Romans, except what the Bible says of them.” 

“ What kind of school could it have been? What did they 
teach you?”’ asked Edith Grattan, who had taken, she scarcely 
knew why, the bitterest dislike to this beautiful but not 
fascinating young person. 

“Needlework, and the Bible mornings and evenings, and 
reading, writing, and ciphering, and such like, Miss Grattan,’ 
said Lois with the sublime contentment of ignorance. 

“ And nothing instructive ?”’ 

“Miss Symes—Miss Symes was our mistress—called that 
instruction,” said Lois, lifting her lovely eyes. 

Miss Grattan smiled with calm disdain. 

“T am afraid that would not pass muster with most lady 
principals,’ she said. ‘‘ Modern education is rather more com- 
plete than that, is it not, Mr. Haynes?” to Bernard. 

“ Literature is not everything; there is a deeper knowledge 
which is more important, and Miss Lancaster has that,’ said 
Bernard loyally. ‘‘The mind is sometimes dumb when the 
soul is most eloquent. The sweetest songs are not those of 
most scientific precision or freighted with the greatest amount 
ot learning.” 

“That is like you, Bernard! You are idealising ignorance 
now. What aqueer boy you are!” cried Maud petulantly. 
“We shall have you next finding the wrong to be better than 
the right!” 

“‘ How soon your people gets put out,” said placid Lois to 
Bernard, when they were alone for a moment afterwards. 
““My word, but they are tetchy!” 

“Lois!” remonstrated Bernard. 

“Well now, Mr. Bernard, I’m sure you can’t deny it,” she 
continued. ‘ Here's Mrs. Haynes as sour and sad as a 
Friday's child, and Miss Maud bites your nose off for next 
thing to nothing. I’m glad you’re sweeter tempered,” she 
added with a timid little smile and lovely fleeting blush, as 
she lifted up her eyes and looked at him with an unmistak- 
able look of admiration. And Bernard, meeting that look, 
forgave her. p 

Aitken Park was as famous for its picture gallery as for its 
Roman remains; and Sir James was naturally proud of a 
collection of old masters that would have been a not unworthy 
annexe to the National Gallery. He liked nothing better than 
to be the showman of his treasures; and part of the day’s pro- 
gramme was to visit the gallery and hearjhim expatiate on its 
merits. Among other things there was a ‘Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” which Sir James always maintained was better 
than that in the Louvre; and here the party halted while the 
host pointed out this fine line and that superb flesh tint, this 
marvellous bit of composition and that crafty combination of 
colours. He was an artist in his own way, and had the artistic 
dialect by heart. 

“The Marriage of St. Catherine!” at last broke in Lois 
with an accent of profound horror. ‘How could our Lord 
marry her when he was a baby? ‘The Bible says nothing 
about it, Mr. Haynes”—to Bernard, indignantly—“it is 
downright impious !”’ 

“It is one of the Roman Catholic legends, Mics Lancaster,” 
Sir James explained. 

“But it isn’t true, and it isn’t right,” said Lois. “It is 
pices to say such things of our Lord, and they not in the 

ible. 

“These old legends and saints’ histories have given us 
some of our noblest pictures,” Sir James apologised. “ Art 
would have perished but for them.” 

_ ~ It had better perish than men paint what isn’t true, and 
is blasphemy into the bargain,” persisted Lois. “I reckon 
nothing of a thing that has to live as you say, Sir James 
a by such means. Give me the Bible and nothing 
else. 
_“ Well ifit offends you we will go onto another,” Sir James 
said good-naturedly. “I can understand your dislike, if you 
are not accustomed to such things.’’ 

This he said to stay the current of girlish disdain that had 
set in, and to give Lois “reason” before her superior com- 
panions. : 

“No indeed,” she answered a little proudly, as if she was 
boasting of a distinction; “Iam not accustomed to such 
things, as you say, Sir James Aitken, and I don’t hold with 
Papistry anyhow.” 


“You will have to enlarge your borders if you go on to the 


Continent, I fear!”’ returned the host smiling. “ Every step 
you take, and every plac3 you visit, will shock you else.” 

“T don’t want to go among the Papists, Sir James,” said 
Lois. “Iam a professing Christian, and don’t hold with out- 
landish ways anyhow.” 

“Bernard!” said Maud in a low voice to her brother. 
“How could you allow mamma to invite this girl here to dis- 
grace us with her ignorance and common manners in this 
way? What can Sir James think?” 

Bernard threw back his poetic head. 

“Do you not see any beauty, Maud, in the loyalty of a 
simple nature, a childlike creed?” he asked, his heart belying 
his reason. ‘There are two ways of looking at every thing ; 
be not take the more beautiful as well as the more chari- 
table?” 

“ Because I like common sense and reality,” said Maud dis- 
dainfully, also flinging up her head, but falling back to join 
the party. Contemptuous of poor Lois as she was, she was 
not inclined to let Sir James Aitken see too much of those 
glorious eyes, which men seemed to think superior to learning 
or deportment. 

Perhaps conscious that she had made rather a random 
shot in the matter of an Old Master, Lois discreetly held her 
tongue for the remainder of the tour round the gallery; per- 
haps too she was not incited to testify, as there was nothing 
of so purely a legendary character in the pictures after this 
unlucky marriage of St. Catherine; though one or two, where 
the drapery was of a rather diaphanous quality and of scanty 
quantity, made the blood come up into her fair face hotly, and 
lowered her eyes with shame. How ever could they! she 
thought, wondering at the ease with which the young ladies 
stood before these undraped representations of humanity: it 
was downright indecent; and before the gentlemen, too! But 
her evident bashfulness only had the effect of making every- 
one else uncomfortable and conscious; where, had she taken 
her lesson in art without wincing like the rest, they would have 
been perfectly at ease and with no thought of evil. 

“What a horrid girl!’ said Maud in sacred conclave with 
Cora and Edith. “Did you see how she behaved when we 


_were looking at that Venus? She made me feel so uncom- 


fortable, for Iam sure Sir James noticed her by the way in 
which he hurried on; andthe same when we came to St. 
Sebastian and that Cupid.” 

“She must be very indelicate to think anything,” said 
Edith; but Cora suggested kindly, “ Oh, she is so countryfied, 
you see; she has seen nothing, and I daresay it would shock 
anyone not accustomed. For afterall these undressed creatures 
are not very pleasant to look at for the first time !”’ 

“Cora, how can you talk such nonsense?” cried Maud. 
‘* You will soon be as bad as Bernard.” 

“ Poor Bernard!” cried Edith laughing. 

“Oh! he is a dear boy, and as good as possible,’ answered 
Maud briskly :—Edith must not laugh at him or believe him 
to be despised at home. ‘But he is an awful goose some- 
times!”’ she added pleasantly. 

“Ts he a goose about this girl—this Miss Lancaster?” 
asked Edith with false calmness. 

“Oh dear, no!’’ answered Maud. “He knows nothing of 
her, and cares nothing. It is only that he is too kind-hearted 
generally, and makes excuses for everyone.” 

By which it may be seen that learning to say shibboleth as 
it should be said does not include truth as onc of the obligations 
of the lesson. 

The rest of the day passed without any very glaring mis- 
deeds of Lois to excite the anger of Bernard’s sisters and to 
awaken unpleasant emotions in Bernard’s own heart. To be 
sure, she did everything in the way of table gaucheries that 
she did yesterday, and got into continual entanglements easily 
discernible by educated eyes—knowing no more than a heathen 
what to eat or howto eat it. But she stumbled on, for the 
most part in happy ignorance that she was offending ; and as 
Sir James and Bernard were kind and Cora was gentle and for- 
bearing, her spirits gradually rose, and she bore herself with 
a certain amount of ease that showed her to advantage 
in some aspects, if to disadvantage in others. For, if she was 
less awkward because less constrained, she was more assured 
consequently less guarded; and now and then let the natural 
flavour of Wythburn have broader scope—when she forgot 
that she was a lady and must not talk Cumberland nor make 
free. 

Asked if she could play, she said “ Yes,’ and sat down 
without hesitation to the magnificent Erard, which even Maud, 
who was a proficient, touched with a certain reverence. But Lois 
thinking that her sole duty lay in doing her best, and knowing 
nothing of how bad that best was, played her piece with the 
missed notes and slurred passages, the false chords and scamped 
bass of her kind; shaking her head and saying “Tut!” 
to herself when she tumbled on to flats and sharps where she 
had no business to be, and taking the whole thing with the 
mindless docility of a schoolgirl set to her task. But she 
looked so sweet and simple while she was murdering her music 
that Bernard, who was both tortured by and ashamed of her 
performance, was unable to feel really annoyed because of the 
naive good-faith and candour with which she made her fiasco; 
but the girls, with whom neither her simplicity nor her beauty 
counted in her favour, made wry faces to each other behind 
their screens, and Maud said quietly to Sir James, ‘“‘ Were you 
not rather cruel ?”’ 

After this they went back to Midwood, and Bernard’s theory 
on the fusion of classes, and the advantage that would accrue 
to the race were gentlemen to marry peasant-girls, did not 
seem such a hopeless absurdity when he had lovely Lois with 
him alone, as it had flashed across him that it was when she 
was playing flats for sharps and missing whole bars serenely in 


“The Wedding March” at Aitken. 


CHAPTER IY. t 
OUT OF PLACE. 

The sudden change of habits and manners—from simplicity 
and porridge to luxuriousness and a French cook—from con- 
tinual exercise about the house, gusty breaths of fresh fell-side 
air at all hours of the day, and small rooms, cosy and closely 
heated, to much sitting, little walking, and spacious apart- 
ments where she felt chilled and unhomed because she could 
not “sit into the fire’ as she said, but did not feel warm or 
comfortable at a distance—began to tell on the health and 
spirits of Lois. 

She was at no time robust, being of the kind which drinks 
tea and does not eat meat ; pinches its waist in stiff stays and 
goes in airy costume on bleak days, if so be that vanity 
prompts gossamer and repudiates woollen, catarrh and subse- 
quent consumption notwithstanding; hence she had but a 
small amount of reserve force wherewith to resist unfriendly 
influences, and with all her placid demeanour she suffered as 
acutely as those who are more demonstrative and outwardly 
excited. | 

The personal strain, too, under which she was living also 
told on her and made her yet more nervous than before, hence 
more uncouth; and, by the vicious round of action and reac- 
tion, more distressed; so that altogether the visit on which 
she had counted so much, while at Wythburn, seemed proving 


itself one of those Dead Sea apples of life which a mocking 
fate so often flings into our lap, charming to the imagination 
and bitter to the sense.| 

i at ease and uncomfortable, she had not even the satis- 
faction of any tangible cause of complaint. Maud was harsh 
and contemptuous truly, but then Cora was sweet and friendly; 
and though Bernard was a little perplexed and restrained 
before folk, on those rare occasions when he got her to himself, 
alone he was all that he had ever been, and his faithfulness 
to the ideal he had created for himself was-as unshaken as his 
tenderness. As for Mrs. Haynes, she continued to treat her 
unwelcome guest as she had treated her from the beginning, 
with cold and stately courtesy, seeking to make her conscious 
that she was an alien among them while fulfilling the law of 
politeness to the letter, only dropping out of the canon human 
kindness and womanly compassion. In the neatest but the 
most cruel way possible she dissected and displayell the girl’s 
utter ignorance of all those things into the knowledge of 
which ladies of condition are supposed to be born as a gift of 
race. She fathomed her deepest depth in literature and art— 
then showed her son, and all the world, how contemptibly 
shallow it was; she made her reveal herself as substantially 
uncultivated, unrefined, plebeian in her views of life, in her 
estimate of social obligations, and unable to rise to the height of 
patrician magnanimity, no matter what the gloss put on her 
by a gentle nature and the glamour wrought by her surpassing 
beauty. At every turn she made her betray her unfitness so 
plainly that Bernard, distracted between love and common 
sense, respect for his mother and loyalty to Lois, scarcely knew 
what course to take, more especially as all by which he was 
wounded was as vague as was all that by which Lois herself was 
pained; so that he, no more than herself, could put his finger 
on any one spot and say, ‘“‘ Thisis the core of my complaining.” 

Were they never to discuss art, for instance, because Miss 
Lancaster did not know Raffaele from Rembrandt, and had 
heard as little of Turner as of Claude? Was all mention of the 
latest discoveries in astronomy to be tabooed, because, when 
she was asked, this unpromising young friend of theirs was 
forced to confess that she had no idea of how the earth went 
round the sun; thought that comets were balls of fire with 
their tails of streaming flames; held that the stars and moon and 
sun were things set in the sky for the good and delectation of 
man alone ; and maintained that the earth was the centre of 
the universe? Were Shakspeare and Milton to be names 
without meaning for them, because Lois Lancaster did not 
know one from the other; confessing to having tried “ Paradise 
Lost”’ once at boarding-school, and to have ended in weariness 
and tears? Were they all to forego their inherited breeding 
because she said “ Mrs. Haynes” at the end of every phrase, 
and ate fluids as if they were solids? 

Had Bernard remonstrated with his mother on her subtle 
cruelty, she would have opened her fine eyes on him with the 
look for which she was famous, and would have asked, with every 
appearance of surprise and interest, where she had failed, and 
how could she act to please him if what she did now displeased 
him? Was it her fault, she would have said, if he had insisted 
on bringing into their circle one so entirely unfitted for her 
position? And did he expect them—his mother and sisters— 
to lower themselves to Miss Lancaster’s very meagre standard 
of refinement and education? Whatever discomfort existed 
in the arrangements would have been shown as his own 
creation ; so Bernard, conscious of all this, forbore to remon- 
strate, having besides that difficulty which his mother intended 
he should have, in formularising what was amiss, by which he ran 
curricle with poor Lois, also tormented and effectually gagged. 

There had seldom been so gay a time at Midwood as now 
during the stay of Lois Lancaster. Every day Mrs. Haynes 
got up something fresh and fair for the young people of the 
neighbourhood ; so that by the outside look of things she was 
doing the daughter of the Wythburn guide rare honour and 
paying her supreme attention. But somehow everything 
caused Lois increased mortification and showed her at a dis- 
advantage; and when others were at the zenith of enjoyment 
she was at the nadir of distress. Amongst other pleasures, an 
impromptu ball was given at Midwood, none the less delight- 
ful because rather more informal than such things generally are. 
And to this of course came all the neighbourhood, still greatly 
wondering, and some greatly scandalised, at the continued 
presence as an equal at such a place as Midwood of this beau- 
tiful nondescript, whom no one knew where to place nor how 
to catalogue—fair as a flower, gentle as a dove, ignorant as a 
servant, and with a manner in accord with her ignorance. 

Now Lois had learnt dancing “ at boarding-school,’” much 
in the same way as she had learnt music, and was about as 
proficient in the one art as the other. Style and execution 
were no more perfect in her feet than in her hands. If 
she played flats for sharps, struck wrong chords, slurred 
her shakes, and left out all the difficult bars without an 
idea of grammar or construction in music, in dancing she 
swam when she should have walked, and hopped when 
she should have waltzed; but, in return, she did her steps 
on every possible occasion with conscientious fidelity, and she 
held her gown at each side, with her elbows turned out, as in 
the old days of Dutch skirts and sandalled shoes. She went 
through the whole performance with painstaking exactness, 
her sweet face at first serenely unconscious of any cause of 
ridicule in her proceedings—but as time went on, and she ~ 
caught the amused glances of unfriendly critics and heard the 
half-whispered remarks with which the well bred were not 
ashamed to overwhelm her, getting gradually perplexed, and 
from perplexity passing to pain, as security became doubt, and 
doubt developed into certainty that something was amiss, and 
that she was not quite as others were. 3 

Among the rest she danced with Sir James Aitken; but _ 
only once. Amused as he was at this new specimen of 
humanity, he had no desire to make himself sport for the 
Philistines and afford cause of ungodly ridicule to a room full 
of scorners; and pretty Lois Lancaster, ducking and 
pirouetting, hopping, curtseying, and doing her steps with 
zeal, was a sight so unusual to people who had been educated 
in the art by the first professors, that it was scarcely to be 
wondered at if a proud man, and a sensitive, had not magnan- 
imity enough to brave the smiles of his comrades for the sake 
of giving a false sense of security to an underbred unknown. 
But his dancing with her at all was an offence to Maud, which 
went far to destroy all her pleasure in the evening—Maud, 
proud, reserved, well bred, and with fair average reason, but - 
with not force enough to resist that meanest passion of the 
whole category, jealousy without cause of an inferior without 
attraction. 

It did not make matters better for Lois, bad as they already 
were, that one of her young hostesses either studiously avoided 
her, or treated her when forced into momentary contact with 
a disdain so marked that everyone in the room could see it. 
She was uncomfortable enough already without this to add to 
her misery; and her efforts to put these crooked things straight 
were certainly not crowned with success. At last, in despair, 
she plunged into the depths with Sir James. 

“Patience, me!” she said, lifting her lovely face full of 
trouble to his ; ‘“ what can have put Miss Maud so sadly about, 
Sir James Aitken? She looks as sour as verjuice at me; and 
wh«t have I done, I wonder?” ; 
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Sir James raised his eyes and looked over to Maud, who, 
with a flushed face and discomposed air, was talking to young 
Charley Grattan by no means as if she enjoyed the circum- 
stances of the moment, but rather as if she would have given 
worlds either to break into wrath or burst into tears. A 
smile broke through the gravity of hisface. It became almost 
radiant; and for a moment he had that look of effulgent delight 
which only the habitually melancholy show, when by chance a 
ray of happiness pierces the sober-hued integuments of their 
thoughts, and they are joyous in proportion to their general 
gloom. Did she really love him? was this in truth jealousy ? 
Love includes jealousy, thought Sir James, who also was on 
the wrong track this way. If he could convince himself 
through Lois that he was truly loved by Maud, how he would 
bless that odd young person, and think kindly even of her 
dancing! 


“T do not think that Miss Haynes is annoyed with you for . 


any reason,’ was his reply, made quickly. 

“Oh, yes she is, Sir James Aitken,” answered Lois with 
seriousness. ‘‘If you don’t see it, I do, and I shall just ask 
Mr. Bernard what’s to do with her when I see him.” 

“ Let me advise you, Miss Lancaster, to say nothing,” said 
Sir James. ‘There is a great deal of wisdom in silence.” 

“ But I don’t like it, Sir James Aitken,” said pretty Lois. 
“Tf anything’s amiss I like folks to say it out, and not do as 
Miss Maud does, look black, a body doesn’t know why. Oh! 
here is Mr, Bernard ’’—— 

“Come to take you down for an ice,’ was Bernard’s hurried 
interruption; he, for his part, not caring to see the girl appro- 
priated any longer by the Baronet on whom his mother had 
fixed her eyes for Maud. As the master of the house his 
duties were naturally manifold and called him perpetually off 
guard, else, when he could, he had engaged Lois in talk on 
some pretext as now, or, dancing with her himself, had bravely 
borne as his burden the half of her artistic absurdities. But 
this could not be very often, and these moments of reprieve 
were, as she said, few and far between. 

She was overjoyed then, when he came to her now to carry 
her off into the refreshment-room; and the instant she took his 
arm—she called it “ linking’’—plunged into the history of her 
wrongs against Miss Maud and those sour looks of hers which 
hurt her so much in her mind; saying, what was quite true, 
that she hadn’t a notion what it was all about, and that she 
would sooner eat her fingers than offend one of the family. 
To which Bernard, heroically conquering the little spasm that 
crossed him at her homely metaphor, answered kindly: ‘‘I am 
sure you would, my dear girl. You have the sweetest nature in 
the world. Who would have the heart to offend you or be 
angry with your” 

“Then you think it may be only a maggot of my own?” 
asked Lois with a sweet smile. ‘If you do, Mr. Bernard, I ’1l 
not say anything to Miss Maud, for I’d not like to add fuel 
to fire, you know, and I’d bear a deal for your sake.” 

“T am sure you would,” he answered. “But I hope, my 
dear, you will have nothing very badto bear; and as for Maud, 
you are I trust mistaken, and she means nothing personal 
to you. Perhaps she has a headache. Girls often have head- 
aches,” he added pleasantly. 

“Yes; I am often but poorly myself,” said Lois, accepting 
his explanation simply; for indeed she was an amiable, 
single-hearted creature, beautiful in her nature so far as edu- 
cation and training would allow, and if not pushed beyond 
her powers always sure to respond true to a moral harmony. 
“So I'll say nothing about it, Mr. Bernard, but think that 
maybe it is a headache, as you say.” 

“You are always just and sweet-tempered, Lois,” cried 
Bernard enthusiastically; to which the guide’s daughter 
answered with a blush and a smile, “‘ Hoot, Mr. Bernard! 
you flatter me.” 

And with this their time of retreat was over, and Bernard 
had to take her back to the dancing-room and leave her to 
herself, while he kept his engagement with Edith Grattan 
for the waltz that had just begun. 

Mrs. Haynes, cruel only to be kind as she argued in her 
own mind, took care that Lois should have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for her damaging display of steps and hops. ‘To be 
sure as the evening wore on it became an increasing difficulty 
to find partners for this lovely bungler. Her face was all very 
well, thought the young men; but style goes further in a ball- 
room than beauty, and proficiency in the art of keeping time 
and step is a sine gud non for all the round dances as well as 
the square ones. Wherefore, one by one towards the end of 
the evening they were all engaged when Mrs. Haynes asked 
them to take out Miss Lancaster; and at last, as if in honest 
despair at finding her good intentions of no avail, she said in a 
moderately loud voice to Bernard ; 

“My dear boy, what on earth shall I do? None of the 
men will dance with Miss Lancaster, and you can easily under- 
stand why. It is excessively unpleasant for me, yet what can 
Rdore 

Bernard saw it all, and was on thorns. As his mother said, 
what could she—or indeed anyone—do? ‘This was no place 
for Lois. His mountain daisy, so beautiful in her own simple 
home, was ill set when transplanted to the artificial grace and 
conventional circumstances of a life like this at Midwood. 
Thereshe satisfied his highest ideal; here—he was forced to 
admit it—she was inharmonious and discordant. And yet, 
was not his life to be spent here? Was not his home to be at 
Midwood, and his duties all that were comprised in the owner- 
ship of such a place? He could not live on the Wythburn 
crags or under the dark shadows of Helvellyn, forgotten and for- 
getting, as in last summer's Long. He must take up the position 
into which he had been born, and fit himself into his sphere. 
These thoughts flashed like lightning through his brain while 
his mother spoke; but he gave words only to the first of them, 
when he answered, very coldly, 

““ You were wrong, mother, and cruel, to expose her as you 
have done.” ; : 

: “ Which means, my dear boy, that when Miss Lancaster is 
Mrs. Haynes Midwood must be closed against society at 
large,” she said in a low voice, turning away to capture a 
young guardsman not quick at fence or falsehood, and present 
him to Miss Lancaster for the next Lancers. : 

Tf Bernard who saw clearly was on thorns, Lois who saw 
but dimly was not on roses. The occult difference between 
herself and the rest became at every moment more confessed ; 
and gradually her sense of humiliation worked on her nerves 
so powerfully that she was on the verge of a fit of hysterics. 
At last, escaping to the safe seclusion of her own room, she 
sat down before the glass and had what she herself called a 
good ery. She was unutterably mortified and wretched, she 
scarcely knew why; for the glass gave back a face which 
she knew well enough to be the loveliest of all in the room, 
and a general appearance with which, in her ignorance, she was 
perfectly content, and wherein she saw no point of inferiority 
to the best among them. None the less she was miserable, 
and wished quite aloud at least a dozen times that she had 
never come, and she would go home to-morrow, that ske would, 
and never set footin Midwood again! If Mr. Bernard had to 
go with Midwood, let him. Mrs. Haynes and Miss Maud 
would take the sweetness out of honey itself, and make the 
very stmshine but a dree hillside mist! She could not bear 


it, and she would not; they would break her heart before 
they had done with her, and she would not have it, that 
wouldn’t she! 

When the housemaid broke in, singing, to arrange her 
room for the night and make up the fire, poor Lois, more at 
home with Mary Anne than with any of the grand folks with 
whom the mocking fate which gave the Dead Sea apples had 
thrown her for the time, frankly fraternising, poured out all her 
troubles and wept like a sister on her neck. 

“Why, Miss, what’s to do?” cried Mary Anne, amazed 
that anyone should ery who had on a muslin frock, dotted with 
a thousand sky-blue bows, and who had been dancing with 
real gentlemen in the Midwood ball-room. 

“T feel so lost, Mary Anne!” sobbed poor Lois piteously. 
“Tm not myself here, and I’ve taken the rue for coming.” 

Then said Mary Anne briskly, having her own private 
suspicions of King Cophetua, and thinking to herself that 
if she could she would put any number ot spokes possible 
into that wheel, “La, Miss, if you'll not mind my saying so, 
you're no fit company for our foiks ; you’re not the same kind 
as our young ladies, and it’s a shame of them to ask you here 
and make game of you as they do. You're best with your 
own, and it’s my advice that you go back to’em sharp. You 
and I are not so far different when we come to measure things, 
and I’m sure I couldn’t do as you do—make free with a family 
as grand as missis’s.’’ 

“Why did they have me here if they wanted to make game 
of me,’”’ cried Lois, indignant through her distress. 

“Ah, why indeed!” returned Mary Anne. “ That’s best 
known to you and the young master. But I'll you tell what,” 
she added with a burst of virtuous scorn, ‘‘ these grand folks 
are precious mean when you get close to ’em. And that’s 
the blessed truth !” 

“T’ll go away, that I will!’ cried Lois, still sobbing. 

“Yes, I should,’ said Mary Anne coolly; “and you'll 
be best at your own home.” 

“Oh, Mary Anne, how badly I do feel!’’ said the poor girl 
turning pale. 

“Have a cup of tea, Miss,’ the servant answered. ‘“ There’s 
nothing like a cup of tea when you are out of sorts.” 

But Lois fainted before the words were well uttered; and 
Mary Anne, ringing the bell, brought up a small army of 
fellow-maids who stood about the girl and conjectured, 
asserted, pitied, or condemned, according to the calibre of 
brain and direction of thought belonging to each. 

“You left the ball-room early last night, Miss Lancaster,” 
said Mrs. Haynes the next morning at breakfast. ‘“ Were you 
fatigued or indisposed ?”’ 

She spoke coldly, as if fatigue or indisposition was an 
offence deserving rebuke; and she looked with a kind of sur- 
prised annoyance at the girl’s pale cheeks and sunken-eyes, 
which sufficiently betrayed her discomfort. 

“T didn’t feel myself very well, Mrs. Haynes,’ answered 
Lois rather shakily. She could have repeated last night's 
fit of weepmg under very slight provocation indeed. 

Bernard's soft eyes looked sympathetic and distressed. 

“Were you not well?”’ he asked with the unmistakable 
emotion of a lover. 

“Oh, not badly to mind about, Mr. Bernard,’ answered 
Lois heroically. f 

“ Was the dancing too much for you?” asked kindly Cora. 

“ Maybe it was, Miss Cora,’ Lois said with a jerk, grateful 
for the suggestion which was so well calculated to conceal the 
real cause. “I’m not used to it, and I’m very delicate. A 
very little does for me.” 

“Then you should not have danced so much,” said Mrs. 
Haynes, always with that subtle accent and manner of con- 
demnation which seemed to place Lois Lancaster as a culprit 
before her, whom it was part of her daily duty to rebuke. 

“How could I hinder myself, Mrs. Haynes?” asked Lois 
opening her eyes. ‘“ When the young gentlemen asked me if 
I was going to dance, and seemed to want to take me out, how 
could I give them a back-word?” 

“ You are not obliged to dance with everyone who asks 
you,” said Mrs. Haynes with her superior smile. 

“ But I wanted to, Mrs. Haynes,” said innocent Lois, goaded 
into spontaneity. “It isn’t pleasant to sit by oneself when 
one sees all the rest as gay as gay; and it’s a treat I don't 
often have.” : 

“Then don’t complain if you suffer,’ said Mrs. Haynes. 

“JT didn’t complain, Mrs. Haynes,” Lois answered with 
unnecessary earnestness. “It was yourself as asked me af sl 
felt myself poorly, and I said I did. I didn’t mean to tind 
fault,” she added, her eyes filling with tears. 

“No, mother,” put in Bernard; “ Miss Lancaster did not 
complain. She never complains of anything.” ; 

‘No ?” said Mrs. Haynes coldly ; while the poor girl’s tears 
dropped slowly on her plate ; “then we need not pursue the 
subject. And pray, Miss Lancaster, control yourself a little 
better than this. People do not cry like children in public— 
at least, not the people with whom we are in the habit of 
associating.’ Which speech of course had the effect of making 
Lois cry still more and of deepening Mrs. Haynes's displeasure. 

After breakfast Bernard watched his opportunity. Mrs. 
Haynes was always careful to prevent his getting apart with 
Lois; but this morning she was obliged to attend to some busi- 
ness that would not wait, and her son took advantage of her 
absence to endeavour to console his disconsolate beloved. He 
himself was to the full as wretched as she was. He 
saw quite plainly that his mother whom he loved, and his 
future wife whom he adored, did not “get on together;”’ but, 
beyond this elemental perception of things, he was lost. He 
thought that perhaps Lois might know more than he knew, 
and, as was perfectly natural, he felt sure that it must be 
somehow in her power to change the present discords into 
harmonies, and that, if any blame was to fall anywhere, it 
must righteously fall on her head. It was her knowledge of 
this natural decision which had made Mrs. Haynes so certain 
of her game and so resolute to carry it to the bitter end. 

“Lois, my darling,’ he said tenderly, “what is it that 
makes you and my mother jar so perpetually? I had hoped 
everything from your visit here, but somehow things seem all 
to go wrong, and nothing that I can say or do mends matters 
in any way. What is it, Lois?” 

“Tm sure, Mr. Bernard, you'd better ask Mrs. Haynes, not 
me,” answered Lois with an ominous quiver in her voice, 

“J wanted you so much to be friends,” said Bernard with 
almost pathetic earnestness. : er ae. : 

“Tt isn’t my fault, Mr. Bernard, indeed it isn’ t,”’ said Lois, 
the tears beginning again to start. “I’ve done all I could to 
be agreeable to Mrs. Haynes and the young ladies ever since I 
came, but I don’t think they like me ;_ and the more I try the 
more they seem to snap me. Not Miss Cora though, I must 
say,” she added generously ; “she has been as good as gold to 
me; but,” beginning to cry outright, ‘Mrs. Haynes and Miss 
Maud, they can’t abide me, that’s the whole tale from 
beginning to end, Mr. Bernard.’ : ) 

ie Bute Lois, dearest Lois, cannot youmake things better! *he 
cried with the illogical insistence of a man’s disappointment. 

“No, Mr. Bernard, that I cannot,” she answered weeping ; 
“ and—I’ll not tell you any lie about it—I’ve taken the rue for 
coming, and want to go back home.” 


“ Lois,” he cried, ‘‘ you do not mean that, I am sure!” 

“Yes I do,” she said; “I’m best at home. This isn’t the 
place for me, Mr. Bernard, and I was just a silly gowk for 
oming. You’re all over grand for me, and I’m a sight too 
simple for you. I’m best at home,” she repeated. 

“You are at home,’ said Bernard, taking her hand. It 
was a well-shaped hand in essentials, but it was not the hand 
of an aristocrat. 

She shook her head. ‘No,’ she said; ‘no, Mr. Bernard. 
This‘is no home to me, and never could be.” 

At that moment the servant entered the room with two 
letters on a tray for Lois, and ‘‘ Mis. Haynes desires to see you, 
Sir,” as his message for Bernard. 

“T will be back directly, dear,” said the young lover 
tenderly as he turned away, Lois answering unselfishly, as her 
manner was; “ Don’t put yourself about, Mr. Bernard. Don’t 
trouble about me. I’ve got father's letter to read,” again dis- 
solving into tears as she rose from her place and went over to 
the window, carrying not only her father’s letter, but one from 
John Musgrave as well—to soothe or sting the smarting sore 
of her wounded spirit. 

She read her letters, still standing by the window; and 
then her hands dropped by her side, and her soul went back to 
the past and the beloved. The fresh free life of the fells came 
like a burst of sunshine in the gloom of a winter's day across 
the memory of the poor, fevered, uncomfortable girl. She 
saw visibly before her the lovely little Thirlmere Lake, with 
Dale Head, its mansion, grander to her than even the palatizl 
stateliness of Midwood. ‘The crags and fells rose up to her 
inward sight, clothed in their russet of autumn, their purple 
and gold of summer, their greenery of- spring, beautiful 
always; her friends and companions always; things that were 
like living creatures loving her and sympathising with her, 
mowing her and understanding her. She knew that she 
was out of place here, and she felt that she must take her 
courage in both hands and break her bonds before they 
had cut more deeply into her soul. She knew where her best 
wisdom lay, and she must conform to its demands. John 
Musgrave, who was her friend, would counsel her to do as her 
own heart was counselling hernow; and John Musgrave would 
not have led her into circumstances which were in real fact 
no better than so many snares—circumstances wherein he 
knew, as Bernard must have known, that she would 
suffer and be pained. John Musgrave was at her feet, 
and would be translated to heaven upon earth if she would 
butreturn home and smile on him. And now that she had 
seen him nearer, Bernard did not seem so fine a fellow after 
all. He was under his mother’s thumb too much for Lois, 
whom that thumb oppressed and crushed; she preferred a 
more. vigorous independence, like John’s for instance, and a 
man who would be proud of her, and not ashamed. 

The old passion of home that possesses the heart of the 
mountaineer came upon Lois with its loving sickness, its 
infinite yearning. She felt asif she could not breathe in these 
cold, spacious, unhomelike rooms; she must go back to her 
simpler mode of life, to her mountains, her crags, her mere, 
her home. Bernard Haynes and all his grandeur were as 
nothing to her compared to the loveliness of her own. ‘The 
daughter of the fells, born and reared in the shadow of Hel- 
vellyn, she must go back to her cradle, else she would pine 
away and die; she must shake herself clear of the false dream 
that had bewitched her if she meant to see happiness or fulfil 
her allotted length of days. 

Mrs. Haynes found her standing thus by the window in the 
drawing-room, those two dirty, crumpled, ungrammatical, and 
ill-spelt letters, which had been the awakening magicians, 
still in her hands; her lovely face softened by its yearning 
dream, her mind lost, her thoughts away; but, through the 
dream her resolve slowly consolidating and fashioning itself 
to an intelligible course of action. 

The lady walked up to her with her noiseless, stately step ; 
and Lois, starting, made a little curtsey and said with perfect 
respect but no assumption of equality, ‘‘Mrs. Haynes, ma’am, 
if you please, I leave here to-day.” 

Mrs. Haynes bent her head. ' 

“The carriage shall be ready for you at your own time,” 
she said, her handsome eyes flashing with sudden pleasure. 
“ By what train?” 

“The soonest that will carry me, Mrs. Haynes, if you 
please,” Lois answered. ‘“ I have my things to pack, and then 
I am ready.” 

‘“‘T hope you have not had bad news from home?” asked 
the lady politely, glancing at the letters in the girl’s hands. 

Lois lifted up her beautiful eyes, again filled with tears. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Haynes, father’s quite well; but I’m 
pest at home,” she said. “It was a pity I ever came.” 

“TJ think so too,” answered the lady significantly; “but I 
do not think you have any cause to say so. You have been 
well treated.” 

“No, Mrs. Haynes, I have not been well treated,” said 
Lois with a husky voice. ‘‘ You and Miss Haynes have made me 
feel that I am not good enough for you; all that I could do and 
say would not make you cotton with me, and I have been 
miserable ever since I came. But don’t think I want to force 
myself where I am not wanted,” she added. “Ihave a home, 
if it is small; and I would rather be in my own with father 
and them as loves me than be here with all of you, where no 
one but Mr. Bernard can abide me, and he don’t stand up for 
me.” 

On which she broke down, and retreated sobbing from the 
room, 

‘Poor girl!” said Mrs. Haynes to herself, pitiful now be- 
cause victorious. ‘I know that I have been cruel; but what 
could I do? It was destruction else; and Bernard will live to 
thank me, as will she. That dear, foolish boy, with his dreams 
and absurdities, to imagine that he could begin Communism 
and inaugurate Utopia at Midwood! What an abyss I have 
saved him from, and how cleverly I have managed him!” 


CHAPTER V. 
LIKE TO LIKE 

If Bernard was to fulfil his mother's prophecy and live to 
thank her for preventing his ruin, that time was evidently not 
at this present date. If he was “viewy’’ and unpractical, 
because young and romantic, he was neither fickle nor un- 
loving; and his affection for Lois was as sincere as his dream 
of the future they might have made together, had but a 
friendly fate permitted, was impossible. Her virtues were of 
a kind specially delightful to him in his present phase of 
thought; they were virtues which upheld his ideal of fraternal 
equality and made it seem reasonable as well as good; while 
they deepened his revolt against caste distinctions and the 
vices of his own order whereby such an angel as Lois Lancaster 
was excluded and abased. Hence he had wished to make her 
his wife almost as much for moral reasons as for personal 
liking, and drew as much comfort from his reverence as joy 
from his love. 

When, therefore, she left in this abrupt way, almost at an 
hour’s notice, deelining to give any satisfactory explanation 
because declining to have any private interview with him, 
refusing his escort to the railway station ; saying only, when 
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he pleaded and remonstrated, “TIT will write to you, Mr. 
Bernard,” and “Please not to press me, Mr. Bernard, I have 
my reasons,” and the like, the poor lad fell into the despair to 
which we all succumb when the fool’s paradise in which we 
have been living melts into thin air and leaves us only the 
rugged rocks of the sterile desert, where our gods lie shattered 
at our feet—stocks and stones no more divine than ourselves, 

But despair or not, tears, protestations, what not, it had to 
be borne; and lovely Lois Lancaster went off, according to her 
desire, unattended and in silence, but leaving behind her the 
distinct impression that all was over between them, and that 
she, the beggar girl, declined the offer of King Cophetua to 
share his purple, and preferred her own native rags instead. 

“You have broken my heart, mother,’ cried Bernard with 
a boy's self-abandonment to sorrow. : : 

“My dear boy, I have saved you from destruction,” was his_ 
mother's reply, made calmly from the heights of superior 
wisdom. ‘Had it not been for me you would have been lost 
for ever; but I rescued you just in time.” 

“Saved! Rescued! You call forfeiture of my word, break- 
ing my promise, destroying a noble woman’s happiness and 
my own for life, salvation, rescue!’ he cried bitterly. “TI 
shall never see her equal, never! She was an angel—simple, 
sweet, strong, pure! You did not know her, mother, because 
you would not. You were prejudiced from the beginning, and 
you saw everything through a false medium.” 

“You mean that you did, my boy,” she answered. ‘‘ What 
I saw was a pretty and creditable young woman, well-man- 
nered for her station if ridiculous enough when brought into 
a false equality with such as ourselves; a young woman who 
will make a capital wife for a well-to-do farmer or small trades- 
man, where she will not have too much hard work to do, but 
who, as the wife of a gentleman, would have dragged her 
husband into the lower levels of society and would have ruined 
the prospects and position of his whole family. That is 
what I see, my son, and I think my eyes have been the 
clearer.” 

“ And your heart the colder,’ flashed Bernard, stung by 
love out of his ordinary filial respect. 

She bent her proud head in acquiescence. 

“Yes, my heart the colder because my reason the keener,” 
she answered, fixing her bright eyes on him steadily; “and 
reason goes farther than fancy.” 

“ And wisdom, the best wisdom, the wisdom which accepts 
things not appearances, goes farther than that cold, dead, god- 
less thing you call reason!” said Bernard, pacing the room 
feverishly, prepared for a month’s close arguing; which his 
mother cleverly avoided by going into the dining-room and 
giving some unnecessary orders to the butler. 

Difficult as Mrs. Haynes found her boy in the first hours of 
his disappointment, he was slightly more amenable than Lois 
found her father. If a young man’s crushed love is hard to 
soothe, what is an ambitious man’s crushed hope when his 
cunningly-devised schemes are torn into shreds, and the cup 
which has touched his lip is dashed to the ground before he 
has tasted the rich wine on which he has counted as his life’s 
future food? Fond, in his dry way, as old Lancaster was of 
Lois—a fondness greatly helped by his faculty of arithmetic 
calculation—proud of her as a bonny thing to look at, and lone- 
some as he found his home without her—the beershops getting 
the good of her absence—he had no fair greeting for her when 
he returned late in the evening from Keswick, and found his 
daughter in her every-day dress, sitting by the kitchen fire, as 
if no possibility of a grander time, when she should be a lady 
with waiting-maids at her feet, had ever crossed her days; as 
if she was content to live and die in the poor obscurity into 
which she had been born. 

“Why, Lois, lass, how’s this?” he cried as he strode in, 
shaking the wet from his dripping clothes and staring at her 
as if she had been the Armboth Bogle—so at least she told 
John Musgrave some time afterwards, when Bernard Haynes 
and Midwood and her chances of advancement had all sunk 
back into the phantasmagoria of a feverish dream. 

“T’ve come back, father,’ Lois answered laconically. 

“ Ay, lass, a blind man could see that!” he said. “But 
why, for mercy’s sake P—that’s what gets over me! why?” 

“ Because I was not suited and was not wanted where I 
was,’ she said with a certain soft dignity that was infinitely 
touching; ‘‘and because, father, I made a mistake. These 
grand folk are not for me, nor I for them, and I’ve done 
with them for ever!” 

“ Softly, my lass; softly there! You’ve got to reckon with 
your father before you’ve wiped that chalk off the door,” cried 
old Lancaster with an expression on his face known only too 


well to Lois. ‘“ We dalesmen are not-of the kind to be taken 
up and laid down again like a bit of stack peat. That young 
man, that Mr. Bernard there, he courted you; and by the Lord 
he shall wed you or I’ll know the reason why!” 

“No, father, he shall not,” said Lois; ‘for I’ll not wed 
him. He’d be willing, fast enough, whatever his mother and 
sisters may say, but it’s me as cries off. Ill have none of 


him, not if it was ever so!” 
“And I say you shall!’ said her father sternly. 

Lois lifted up her head. 

“T’ll not wed where I don’t love,” she said, very quiet in 
her manner, pale as to face, resolute as to accent; ‘‘and I find 
that I don’t love Mr. Bernard Haynes as I ought if I was to 
be his wife; so I’]1 not make believe the thing I can’t swear to 
as certain sure.” 

“We'll see, my lass; we'll see!” was his reply. “If 
there’s been foul play between them all we’ll see to its being 
righted, or my name's not Tim Lancaster! I’ll have no young 
fly-by-night coming here after my girl, and then crying oft 
when he finds he’s changed his mind.” 

“ Father!’ she interrupted a little scornfully as well as 
angrily. ‘ Don’t I tell you that it’s me who has cried off; and 
not Mr. Bernard who wanted to get shot of me? How can 
you go harping and harping like that on such a foolish word 
when I tell you the exact contrary, as plain as tongue can 
speak? I -wouldn’t marry Mr. Bernard Haynes and have to 
live at Midwood yonder, no, not if he was made of gold; so 
now! They ain’t the sort for me, and I’m not the sort for 
them; and I’d rather never have a name to my back at all 
than aname I didn’t agree with and hold by. Leave me to 
manage my own affairs, and I'll not ask your help.” 

“You're a fool,” said old Lancaster coarsely. ‘Such a 
chance dosn’t come twice in a lifetime, and you've got your 
fortune in your own hands.” 

“T only rue that it came once to me!” cried Lois, bursting 
into tears. “I know I’d have been saved a sight of money 


and a vast of trouble if I hadn’t been fool enough to think that 
I was fit to wed with a gentleman like Mr. Bernard Haynes, or 
that I could ever be the like of his mother and sisters!” 

“The long and the short of it is just this, Lois, they’ve 
been badgering you,” cried old Lancaster, ruffling his grizzled 
hair in his wrath. 

“They behaved as fine ag if I was one of themselves,” 
answered Lois with a mental twinge at the falsehood which 
she felt herself compelled to make for peace sake; “but I 

came to my senses while I was there, father. It wouldn’t do 
for me to wed with Mr. Bernard. He is too far away from 
such as us, and nought but sorrow would come of it.” 


] “ And his money ?”’ cried old Lancaster with an oath. 


“ Father, when I marry: I’ll marry the man, not his money,”’ 
she answered coldly. 

“ Marry !—when you marry, lass, it will be some poor crazy 
old tinkler, I’m thinking, if this is the way you are going to 
carry on,” said her father passionately. ‘‘ Who, in mercy’s 
ia but yourself would have given up such a chance as 
this P”’ : 

“ Every honest girl who held herself as she ought, and who 
disdained to push herself where she was not wanted,’’ Lois 
replied, holding her head high; “and I teJl you again, father, 
I'd rather eat my fingers off than wed with Mr. Bernard 
Haynes to have to live at Midwood with his mother and 
sisters. Sothat’s plain; and I can’t make it no plainer!” Saying 
which she retreated with dignity to her own little room 
up stairs, and, taking her slate, wrote on it the first draught 

‘of the letter of renunciation which to-morrow’s post was to bear. 
to Bernard Haynes. 

Life is simple enough and action easy while our feelings 
are single and not complex, while our motives run clear and 
are not entangled; but when desires pull passionately to the 
left, and reason warns us loftily to the right, when self- 
interest and self-respect are at war together, it is difficult to 
decide on our best course; and even when decided on it is 
difficult to follow. This was the case now with Lois. She 
knew quite well what she ought to dc, and she intended to do 
it. Still itwas hard. The vision of her grandeur had been 
very seductive while it lasted and before it had been tested; 
and, naturally enough, it was a trial to put off her regal gold 
and purple and come back to her dull homespun. But it had 
to be done. 

She had never been deeply in love with Bernard. He was 
not the kind of man whom she would have chosen for himself, 
and before every one else in the world, to be her husband. 
He was too refined in thought, too subtle, too much above her 
head to be completely sympathetic with her; that well-to-do 
tradesman of her earliest aspirations was much more the kind of 
thing tosuit. A county gentleman, with views, was altogether 


beside the mark; and she was sufficiently reasonable to confess 
all this to herself, and to act as she confessed. Also, she 
knew full well that, as she had said to her father, she was 
entirely out of place among his people. Her self-respect in 
this had been wounded; it must now reassert itself. She must 
show them all—that proud woman more than all—that she, 
the daughter of the fells, had too much independence of 
character to force herself into a family which did not want 
her—to marry for money one whom she found that she did 
not really love. All the same it-was a sacrifice, and she suf- 


. fered while she made it. 


But she did make it, and gallantly. She wrote, her first 
copy on the slate, and by care she managed to write it cor- 
rectly. It was without care and by the spontaneity of nature 
that she wrote it with dignity. She sent these few lines, she 
said, to wish Mr. Bernard and them all good-by—to break off 
the engagement between them—because she was not fit for 
them and they could not make her feel at home with them, and 
things that went wrong in the beginning generally finished off 
worse at the end. She saw that she was in Mrs. Haynes’s 
way and that she could do nothing to please her; and it was 
best to part now, before it became harder to do. He had 
better keep to his own, she said—and the tears fell fast as 
she added, renouncing for ever all her splendid hopes— 
she would keep with hers; and not all the world could 
offer would make her go through another such time as 
she had had at Midweod, or induce her to see him again 
or carry on with him in any way. She ended by wishing 
him and them all health and happiness and by being his 
obedient servant, Lois Lancaster. 

So ended the dream of the beggar-girl and the endeavour 
of our modern King Cophetua to lift her to a place beside 
him on his throne; so ended the new Utopia planned by the 
young reformer, the regeneration of society that was to 
follow on the sons of the aristocracy taking to themselves 
wives from among the daughters of the peasantry. It 
was a prosaic sermon on a poetical text, a halting envoi to 
a gracious idyll; but it was inevitable, as things stood, and 
the only way of wisdom open to either. 

“Now, my dear,’ said Mrs. Haynes to her daughter Maud, 
after she had read the letter which Bernard flung over to her 
in a paroxysm of despair and she had failed in her first 
attempts to soothe him, but knew quite well that time would 
do what she had not been able to do, and that he would live to 
be happy in her way and to thank her for having saved him 
from his own; “now, was [right or wrong? Had I opposed 
this mad passion of Bernard’s he would have married out of 
hand. He was fascinated for the time, and saw all things as he 
wanted to see them. Quietly letting him prove for himself 
the incongruity of the whole matter, letting the impossibility 
show itself, saved him and us. Ah, Maud! asilken thread 
makes the best driving-rein a woman can have when she has 
to deal with man; and to’check while seeming to permit is the 
only way to secure the command.” 

She smiled radiantly. She was pleased with herself and 
her method, and success repaid her for many a bitter moment. 

“You are always right, mamma,” said Maud, clinging to 
her with a gesture of special fondness. 

“ And the young woman has behaved admirably,” returned 
Mrs. Haynes; “with great good sense and dignity; that I 
feel bound to confess.” 

“Yes,” said Maud with a happy smile; “most admirably. 
I quite like her now.’ 

Mrs. Haynes looked at her daughter keenly. 

“So has some someone else, I fancy,” she said with mean- 
ing. ‘‘Can I read you, my Maud ?” 

The girl hid her face on her mother’s shoulder. 

“ At last!”’ she breathed with a happy sigh. “Oh, mamma, 
I am so happy!” 

“T knew it would come, my dear,’ said Mrs. Haynes. ‘I 
am charmed, for you will now be at rest, my Maud; all the 
same, I never doubted it.” : 

“T did, mamma, once when that girl was here,’ said 
Maud. 

“Yes, we were in danger certainly then,’ returned her 
mother; “and we should have been lost for ever had Bernard 
carried out his mad design. But we were saved, you see; 
saved without loss—gwitte pour la peur !”” 

“And you managed so well, mamma!—and Iwas so stupid 
and impertinent!’? Maud said with loving penitence. She 
was so happy, she was glad to be repentant; it seemed to add, 
indeed to her present delight to say how far she had failed in 
the past. 

Her mother smoothed her glossy hair. 

“This is the reward for which we mothers long,” she 
answered; “that our plans should succeed, and our children 
acknowledge we have done well. Now we must think of 

settlements and your trousseau, my darling; and next year 
perhaps we may have to repeat it all over again for Cora.” 

“ And Charley, mamma?” 

“ And Charley.” 

“T thought so,” cried Maud. 
sweet little wife she will make! 
Bernard would marry Edith,” 
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“Dear little Cora, what a 
How much I wish that 


“So he will some day,” said Mrs. Haynes. “ Heis broken- 
hearted now, poor boy, or thinks that he is; and that this 
young woman from Wythburn is the only creature worth a 
second thought in the world. He swears that I have ruined 
his happiness for life, and that he will never marry anyone if 
he cannot have Miss Lancaster; but I know him better than 
he knows himself, and he will marry Edith Grattan.” 

“That will be delightful—what a happy family party!” 
cried Maud, kissing her mother enthusiastically just as Sir 
James Aitken rode up to the door, and the first chapter of her 
book of betrothal opened. 

Tt was a curious coincidence, but then life is made up of 
curious coincidences, that on the evening of the very day in 
April when Bernard disappointed his mother’s hopes and 
formally refused to propose to Edith Grattan, Lois, 
who had been but pale and wan all through the winter, 
was standing out for a moment by the garden gate at Brigend 
watching the last raysof thesun slowly passing from the fell tops 
when John Musgrave came riding by. John had been a good 
deal on and off at the house this winter; and folks did say— 
but then folks say a vast they have no call to, as John always 
answered when attacked on the subject—that he had helped 
old Lancaster out of a pinch which else had threatened him se- 
verely—that pinch for the need of which he had blustered to Lois 
loud and long, and sworn that he would take the law of young 
Bernard Haynes and make him smart for his villany. It did 
not lower his voice to be told that he had not a hair's-breadth 
of standing-ground. He was angry and disappointed, and 
when men are in a rage they do not care much for reason. 
John’s help however, tided him over the worst part; and he, 
for his part, was by no means sorry to be of use to Lois Lan- 
caster’s father. It made the future bright and the present 
very sweet, and it seemed somehow to redeem the mistakes and 
disasters of the past; and it made Lois tender and patient 
with her rustic friend—gratitude gilding over the rough places 

which might be accepted but could not be denied, and ren- 
dering all that was homely beautiful and comely. 

“Eh?” hesaid asthe came up. ‘You out in the damp 
like this? Are you doing wise-like, Miss Lancaster? Aren't 
you best indoors ?”’ 

He spoke with an indescribable accent of tenderness, his 
fine blue eyes bent on her with grave and serious affection. 

“Tt is very mild, Mr. John,” Lois answered, blushing 
vividly. 

“ But you are very frail,” John returned, hitching his horse 
to the rail and passing through the gate to place himself by her 
side. “We must take care of you, you know. Good gear’s 
bad to spare!” 

“You are very good to think so much of me, Mr. John,” 
she said, playing with her ribbons, looking supremely pretty 
if a little awkward. 

“Do you like me to mind you as much as I do?” returned 
John in a lower voice. 

“Yes,” said Lois, looking down. . 

“T don’t fash you. when I care for you?” 

The words seemed somehow to choke him; and he waited 
for their answer as a man waits for the verdict which will give 
him life or death. 

“No,” she said. 

“You mean that, Lois?” 

“Yes, Mr. John; I mean it,” she replied. : 

‘“He clasped her in his arms. 

“fh, my lass!” he cried, his voice broken with emotion, 
“you’ve made a proud man of me to-night! I’ve waited for 
you, Lois, as patiently as Jacob waited for Rachel; and I’ve 
oft wondered if it would ever come! And now it has; and you 
do mean it, lass?” 

“Yes,” repeated Lois bashfully but firmly. 
Mr. John.” 

“And you can make yourself happy with a rough farmer 
body like me; you as is a lady?” 

“Yes, I’ll be happy,” she answered. 

He put back her face tenderly, almost reverently, and kissed 
her fresh fair lips. 

“My lass!’ he said, straining her to him with a grasp 
so powerful that Lois almost cried out for the pain—and yet it 
was a pleasant pain too—“‘like’s best to like, and love’s more 
nor gear. The highest lady in the land shan’t be better cared 
for nor you; shan’t be happier or more looked to; and, as for 
me, I’d not change my place to-night with a crowned King on 
his throne!”’ 

“Yes,” said Lois, and she meant all that her words implied; 
“Jike’s best to like, as you say, Mr. Johny anything else is of 
no good. But many a body goes the wrong road that way, 
and it’s a good job when they find it out before it’s too late.” 

“T’m not too late,am I?” asked John, with the foolish 
repetition of one asking to be assured of that of which he is 
already convinced. He was only a lover, poor fellow, and no 
wiser than his kind. 

“No,” said Lois smiling; “you’re in time, Mr. John.” 

“ And you mean it ?’’ he reiterated. 

She laid her hand in his. = 

“There’s my hand on it,” she said frankly. “Now do you 
think I mean it?” ; 

“T do, my lass! Ido!” he answered, kissing her a little 
strongly; Lois making a feint to resist, as she gasped breath- 
lessly,, “Oh, Mr. John, such ways! Well, if ever I saw the 
like!’ : 


“T do mean it, 


ENIGMA. 


A little span of life have I, 

Doomed in my very birth to die ; 

Gone ere one takes a single breath, 

Yet oft my life is charged with death ; 
By no means of domestic turn, 

Still in the pan I sometimes burn ; 

Then words are used so strong and terse, 
They can’t be mentioned in this verse. 


Drop the first letter, then drop me, 

Or use your weapon tenderly, 

Bearing in mind each stroke you make 
Will cause a back or heart to ache. 


Another letter shorn, the gent, 

When his cigar is nearly spent, 

Will watch my growth with loving care, 
Full loth to see me lost in air. | 


Grown eloquent when gone my third, 

Tn halls of justice I am heard ; 

And in genteel assemblies where 

Run riot the vivacious fair, 

And some sweet singer’s voice is drowned 
In eddying babblement around. 


Losing another letter, I 

Too often bid myself good-by ; 

A phantom of myself I grow ; 

So preternaturally low 

My voice I’m hardly heard at all 

At home, quite lost in crowded hall ; 

And yet at times, with misplaced power, ; 
I ape Big Ben, and bellow out the hour.—J. L 


« 
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EXECUTIONERS.—SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the 
(1688-1847). By HENRI SANSON. Translated from the French, 
with an introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. Two vols., 
8yvo, cloth extra. 


: GECRET OUT” SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, profusely Mustrated, price 4s. 6d. each, 
ART OF AMUSING: A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By FRANK BELLEW. 


30u Lllustrations. fod 
HANKY-PANKY: Very Hary Tricks, Very Difficult 
and, Wdited by W. H. 


Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
CREMER. 200 Illustrations. F 

MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK: Performances with 
Cups and Balls, Regs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, Hdited by W. 
H.CREMER. 200 Hlustrations. é 

MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, 
noe &c.; with fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illus- 

‘abions. * 

MERRY CIRCLE (The): A Book of New Intellectual 
Games and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEW. Numerous 
Iilustrations. 

SECRET OUT: One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations; with Experiments in ‘* White Magic.” 
By Ww. H. CREMER. 300 Engravings. 


HAKESPEARE.—THE FIRST FOLIO. 


_ Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
edies. Published according to the true Original Cone. 
ondon, printed by ISAAC [AGGARD and EDWARD BLOUNT, 

1623. An exact representation of the extremely rare original, in 
reduced facsimile by a photographic process, thus ensuring the 
strictest accuracy in every detail. With an introduction by J, O 
HALLIWELL PHILLIPPS, Esq. 8vo, antique binding, 10s. 6d° 
HERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings 
feeble from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose an¢ 


oetry, ‘Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, with 10 Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


IGNBOARDS: Their History. With 


Anecdotes of Famous Tayerns and Remarkable Characters. 


| By JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 


OR 


§vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, 


Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown Syo, cloth extra, 6a. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
_Edited by his Son-in-Law, J. W. WARTER, Four Vols., 
medium 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £1 10s. 


TOW’S SURVEY OF LONDON. Edited 


_by W. J. THOMS, F.8.A. A New Edition, with Ilus- 
trations, large 8yo, half-Roxburghe, 98. 


r + C ral 
‘TRUTI’S DRESSES AND HABITS OF 
THE ENGLISH. With an Historical Ing Bes into Cos- 
tume, Ancient and Modern. With Notes by Ae . Planché, 
Somerset Herald, Two vols., royal 4to, 163 Mngravings, beau- 
tifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £6 ;. or splendid ly Iilu- 
minated in Gold and Opaque Colours, half-Roxburghe, £15 15s. 


eR TS REGAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 
With Notes by J) R. Planché, Somerset Herald, Royal 4 73 
Engravings, beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £38 3: 
Bpleniidly Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-moro 
0 10s. 


TRUTI’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
gilt, srice 78. 6d. A few Large-Paper Copies, uniform with 
Strutt’s ‘ Dresses,’ with extra set of Illustrations, carefully 


coloured by hand, 50s. 


WIEFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and 


Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and numerous Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


YNTAX’S (Dr.) THREE ‘TOURS, in 

Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and ir, 

Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson’s 80 Coloured INustratior 5, 
Cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


ae eane's WORKS. 
CHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Feap 8vo, 7s. 
QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Feap 8vo, 5s, 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON, A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Feap 8vo, 9s. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: A Critical Essay. With Fac- 
simile Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blake and 
his Wife, Demy 8vo, 168 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svyo, 10s. 6d. 

BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN: An Essay. Crown 8yo, 7s. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS :: Diree, a Song of Italy, 
Ode on the French Republic. Crown. 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

A NEW POEM. | {Now in the press. 
TINHACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 

Tllustrated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM 

MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents in 
his School-Life,and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. Large post 8vo, with hundreds of Wood Engravings 
and five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Draw- 
ings. Cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


MHEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE 


HUMOROUS WORKS, with his Ludicrous Adventures, 
Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. WithLife of the Author, Portraits, 
and Illustrations, Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


I [ HOMSON’S SEASONS, AND CASTLE OF 


INDOLENCE. With a Biographical and Critical Intro- 
duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 60 fine Lllustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6a. 


YHORNBURY’S (WALTFR) 
HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY BALLADS \ND 
SONGS. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. I’. Sandys, 
W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, 
T’. R. Macquoid, and others, Handsomely printed, crown 4to, 


cloth gilt and gilt edges, 21s. y Pies i 
VNIMBSS (VOHN) ENGLISH 
ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES. With nearly 50 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THIMBS’S CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN 


LONDON. With Anecdotes of Coffee Houses, Hostelries, 
and Re With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


(PUBNEE GALLERY (THE): A Series of 

Sixty Engravings from the Principal Works of Joseph 
Mallorg William, ‘Turner. With a Memoir and Illustrative Text 
by RA PH NICHOLSON WORNUM, Keeper and Secretary, 
nesor Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal 
folio, £10. 


\ \ TALPOLE’S (HORACE) ANECDOTES 

OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND. Revised and Edited, 
with Additional Notes, by RALPH N. WORNUM. Three yols., 
8vo, upwards of 150 Portraits and Plates, cloth extra, £1 7s. 


ALPOLE’S (HORACE) ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Chronologically arranged, with 

the Prefaces and Notes of Croker, Lord Dover, and all previous 
Editors, and Additional Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Nine vols., 8vo, numerous fine Portraits, cloth extra, £4 is. 


Walton “AND COTTON’S COMPLETE 


ANGLER. Illustrated. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and the 61 Copper Illustrations, 
as in Pickering’s Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d, 


RIGHT’S (THOMAS) HISTORY OF 

CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURD, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


RIGHT’S (THOMAS) CARICATURE 


HISTORY OF THE GEORGES (House of Hanover). 
With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window 
Pictures, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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WITH N 


DOLLY'S DREAM.—DRAWN BY KATE GREENAWAY, 


joRx BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


were awarded 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST GRAND AWARD—THE DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR, Paris, 1874. é 

LA MEDATLLE D'HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION PIANOS 
FOR INDIA, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, and 1875, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, 
PRUSSIA, ITALY, and 
FRANCE, BELGIUM. 


L. BAUER’S Organ-Voiced 


English HARMONIUMS FOR INDIA. 
On the Three-Years’ System. 


(jp eest 
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MArLe and CO., LONDON. 


-) USt PUBLISHED, anew ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of FURNITURE, most ¢ 1 i 
Families Furnishing. MAPLE and CO. RiUpISte meek 


MATLE and CO., 


FPOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE. FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE. 


pone BRINSMEAD and SONS 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with 
ae Patent Perfect Check Repeater 
ction. 


“This mostingeni»us and valuable 
invention cannot fail to meet 
with success.” 


a. OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with 
the Patent Perfect Check Repeater 

Action. 
On the Three-Years’ System. 


Sypney SmirH. “The touch is absolnte perfection.” 


J COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


GOLD - MEDAL PIANOS, with 
the Patent Perfect Check Repeater 
Action. 

On the Three Years’ System. 


“ & very clever and useful inyen- 
tion, and likely to be extensively 
adopted.’’ 


Sin Jurivs BENEDICT. f 


Brintey RICHARDS. { 


Jy OBN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“The nearest approach to perfection of ‘manual expression * 
yet attained.””—Examiner. 


JJ COUN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS FOR INDIA. 
Six feet six inches in length, with the Patent Perfect Check 
Repeater Action. Price One Hundred Guineas. 


“™he tone of the grand now referred to possessed all the 
qualities that a good piano ought to have, and in touch and 
action was perfect. ‘The sweet and silvery q' ality of the upper 
octaves was worthy of special admiration.’’—The Era. 


“Sir Julius Benedict played his well-known composition. 
“Where the Bee Sucks,’ on one of Messrs. John Brinsmead an 
Sons’ grand .pianos, with the recently patented improvements, 
which enabled him to produce the sus ained tones with great 
variety of effect in the light and shade of tones, especially so 
when extreme delicacy of touch is required.’’—Court Journal. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, 
Six feet six inches in length, with the Patent Perfect Uheck 
Repeater Action. Price One Hundred Guineas, 


“The admirable repetition, perfect sostennto and luscious 
tone of the instrument fully justified the performer's choice.’’— 
Sunday Times. a 2 

“Magnificent, grand, the air telling out with almost vocal 
pee Gnd sweetness tv the bell like treble arpeggio accom- 
paniment, which contrasted excellently with the extraordinary 
pine produced in the forte passages.’ Illustrated Sporting and 

ramatit News. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“An immense improvement in arpeggios. 
in the upper register, the beautiful flute-like tone, and quick and 
perfect repetition. are very effe e.”’—Figaro. 

“The tone is rich and pure, a * singing’ effect being the result 
of the ingenious acion and elaborate workmanship.’’—Court 


Cirenlar. 
SONY’ 


The rapid passages 


OHN BRINSMEAD and 


CONCERT IRON GRAND PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“ Sir Julius Benedict, now. seldom heard as a soloist, delighted 
the public once more by his arrangement of ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks.’ He played upon anew Patent Grand by Brinsmead, pos- 


sessing & yemarkably loud and clear tone.""—Echo, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“The upright Iron Grand Viano, with sostenente sounding- 
board, produce- the obvious result of a fuller and richer tone.””— 
Morning Advertiser. ; 

“A great boon to ordinary players, and invaluable to profes- 


sional pianists.""-—Tne sun. a tok 
and SONS’ 


OHN BRINSMEAD 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, 
with the Patent Pe fect Check Repeater Action. 


“ Where all the Pianos go to seems somewhat of a mystery, for 
sreal'y good instrument will last a lifetime; and yet every year 
thousands are made by each of the great London muraufacturers, 
while the numbers made by the 200 or more smaller firms must 
represent an enormous number in the course of each year. The 
improvernents made in English pianos have caused this trade 
rapidly to increase, until one ianoforte manufactory after 
another has been buils to supply the ‘growing demand. One of 
the largest of there, lately erected by Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sons, of Wigmore-strect, covers nearly an acre of ground in 
the Grafton-road, Kentish Town, and is intended to accom- 
modate 300 workmen. ‘hese works alone can supply 3000 pianos 
annually, and there are at least three manufactories in London 
capable of making an equal number.’’—Ilustrated London 


News. = 

“4 metal bridge of a peculiar form is used to produce the 
treble, anda much finer tone is elicited than if a wooden bridge 
were used,’’—Morning Post. 

“A perfect. check, great power, 
Times of India. 


pons BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


and quick repetition.’’— 


“ Produces a better quality of tone, greater durability, erfect 
repetiti n, with a check (never before attained), with the cer- 
tainty of the instruzent neyer blocking.’’—Land and Water. 

© Very ingenious mechanism, by which the repetition of the 


note is perfected.’’—The Hour. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Pérfect Check Repeater Ac‘ ion. 


“Beantiful, light, and elastic touch, and an instant repe- 
tition.’’—Globe. 

«The softest touch is sufficient to secure a re; ly, the touch 
and facility of repetition are really erfect.”’—Belgravia. 

“The touch 1s very sure, light, an ‘elastic.”"—Musical ‘limes. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


«This invention is simplicity itself.”"—The Queen. 
“Phe latest and greatest improvements in the Pianoforte.”"— 
City Press. 


The Standard. everywhere of musicians and 


\ Receive the greatest approbation 
manufacturers.”” 


tone are produced with increased 
durability.” 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT ‘ PERFECT CHECK 
REPEATER ACTION” Piano- 
tortes of every description, manu- 
factured expressly for India and 
extreme Climates. 


-) O8N BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOFORTES. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEA 


RS. 
Illustrated price-lists and descriptions, with, opinions of 


“ Greater volume and richness of 
The Engineer. 


the London press and musical profession, forwarded post-free 
upon application. 
18, ‘WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFAOTORY, 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAFTON-ROAD, 
KENTISH-TOWN, N.W. 


APLE and CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


4%R CATALOGUE, containing the Price of every Article 
Requiied in Furnishing, post-free, Foreign and Country Orders 
pune aely, and faithfully executed on receipt of aremittance or 

ondon reference. 


APLE AND CO’S FURNISHING 
~ ESTABLISHMENT is the largest and most convenient in 
he world. A house of any magnitude ean be furnished from Stock 


na few days,an immense advantage for Country Customers, 
for Merchants, or for Exportation. sre d 


since 


APLE and CO. supply every requisite 
a) for HOUSE FURNISHING, including Linens, Iron- 
mongery, Glass, Crockery-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, and every 
description of Ornaments, either for Dining or Drawing Room, or 
for Christmas and Wedding Presents, in separate Departments. 


APLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 


a FURNITURE—Sideboards, in_Oak, Mahogany, and other 
woods, from 5gs. to 100gs. Fine Oak and Mediwyal Dining- 
Room Furniture. Tables, from 3gs. to 70gs. An immense 
assortment of Clocks, Bronze, and other Ornaments. 


M4fLE and O©00O,—DRAWING-ROOM 
4) FURNITURE, the largest assortment in London; an 
endless variety of Cabinets, from 2 to 60 gs,, many quite new in 
design; a large assortment of Buhl Furniture, as wellas Black 
and Gold; 100 Easy-chaire, from 1 to 10 gs.; a very extensive 
Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments; 500 Chimney- 
Glasses, from 2 to 80 gs.; Console Tables, as well as Girandoles, 
from 1 to 20 gs. 


PPUBNITURE.— DRAWING-ROOM—The 


largest selection in the world to select from. Some hand- 
some Drawing-Room Suites, complete, in Silk, from 30 gs.; in 
Rep, from 10 gs. 500 Easy-Chairs in various shapes. Eugénie 
Easy-Chairs, 288. 6d.; Vienna Hasy Chairs, 38s. 6d. Couches to 
correspond. 


PPURNITURE.— MAPLE & CO.—Families 


a _who study economy with durability and elegance should 
visit this establishment before giving their orders. A House of 
any size furnished complete from stock in three days. An Illus- 
trated Catalogue post-free.—146, 146, 147, 148, and 149, Tottenham- 
court-road, London. 


MAPLE and CO., 
(TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
BEDSTEADS. 
PQRDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
Be-200m FURNITURE. 
3eP-200u FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE & CO. 
MAPLE & CO. 


Bees FURNITURE. MAPLE & CO. 


_ for BEDSTEADS in Wood, Iron,-and Brass, fitted with 
Furniture and Bedding complete. Suites for B&d-Rooms, from 
10gs. each. See Illustrated Catalogue. 

MAPLE and CO. 


Sree and IRON BEDSTEADS.—Five 


Thousand to select from. From 12s. to 30gs. _ Handsome 
Brass Bedsteads,dgs. Bedding of every description manufactured 
on the premises, and all warranted. 


BEp-k0em FURNITURE.—100 Suites, 


of various designs, to select from, from 10 gs. for Suite 
complete. Bed-Room Suites, enamelled Siberian Ash, Satip- 
Wood, Hungarian Ash, Oak, &c., from 16 gs.—MAPLE and CO., 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road. 


Be ee SUITES in SOLID ASH, from 


30 gs. to 50. gs. Bed-Room Suites in Black and Gold, very 
choice and handsome style, from 40 gs. to 80 gs. 
assortment of Bed-Room Furniture in London 


MAPLE and C0., 
r[ OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


The largest 
select from. 


(A SEnre, CARPETS. 
(ABPETS. CARPETS. 
APLE and CO. for CARPETS. 


Families Furnishing should inspect this Stock before 
Cee They will find a considerable el in price, 
besides having the largest choice to select from, including some 
of the finest and best designs ever offered. Patterns sent_on re- 
ceiving a description of what is likely to be required. All Carpets 
at the wholesale price. 

Maple and Co., 145 to 149, Tottenham-court-road. 


M APLE and ©O’S NEW CARPET 

SHOW-ROOMS, entirely for the display of British and 
Foreign Carpets of every description, are now open. Goods will 
be sold at the smallest remunerative profit. the new, choice 
patterns for 1875; also 500 pieces of old-pattern Brussels, to be 
sold cheap. Kidderminster, Felt, Dutch, Turkey, Indian, and, 
in fact, every iesce peor of Carpets, atythe wholesale price.—145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, Tot! nham-court-road ; Nos. 1 to 15, Tottenham- 
place ; and 2 to 6, Grafton-street Kast. 


DUC Oe Ae Sere ee eee nero ae ee 
URKEY CARPETS.—An importation of 


extra-quality CARPETS just received by the ship Red 

Gauntlet. Prices from 8 gs. to 40 gs. Axminster Carpets also in 

stock, from 6 gs. to 30gs., es) ecially suited for dining-rooms and 

libraries. Indian Carpets and Rugs in large uantities. Aubusson 

Carpets for drawing-rooms and boudoi's of every size. A large 

stock of Persian, ‘Turkey, and Foreign Rugs from 17s., some 
very curious in.make and design. The trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 


({BETONNE CHINTZ.—Messrs. MAPLE 


and CO. beg to call particular attention to their Stock of 
this most fashionable material, which comprises, besides all the 
Patterns to be obtained elsewhere, a large assortment of magnifi- 
cent designs drawn and manufactured es ecially for them. 
These goods are superior in taste and manufacture to any ever 
offered before.—Tottenham-court-road, 


I ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If-your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off, ure 
THE MUXICAN HAIR RENEWER; for it will eS ositlvaly 
restore. in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most‘ Restorers.’’ It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
Fo of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 

It promotes growth, and prevents thie hair falling out, eradi- 
une dandriff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, fiealthy con- 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but procures the colour within 
the substance of the hair. 

It may be had oteny ee ectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer’’ in stock and 
will not provure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England.—Pre- 
pared by HENRY ©. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Enlivens the Scalp. 
pee MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
fo 


Prevents Dandriff. 
i VAE 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 

pee 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
the hair glands are decayed; for, if the glands are decayed and 
been told-by several of our friends who tried it, that it bas a won- 


Restores the Colour of the Hair. 
= 
for Renewing the Hair. 
reference over all other ‘ hair-drestings,'’ as evinced from cer- 
‘one no stimulant can rest<,re them: but if, as is often the case, 
derful effect in restoring and streng hening their hair.” 


RENEWER 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Preyents Hair from Falling Out. 
will cause Luxuriant Growth, 
= 

MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers in 
foes MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
‘ificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
theday, without the peckionst le ones—it may be relied on as 
to the hair, and causing. new hair to grow on_ bald spots, unless 
he glands are only torpid, ‘HE M EXICAN HAIR RENEWER 

Read the following Testimonial :— 

From Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton street, 
NEWER to all our customers as the best.of the-kind, as we have 
4 MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 

MEXICAN HAIR 
is Stamless and Colourless. 
re 
. Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
HE words THE MEXICAN HAIR 
see the words are on the Wrapper surrounding the Bottle, and 
the name H.C. GALLUP is blown in the bottle. 


Prevents Hair from Falling. 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
6 aed 
Causes Luxuriant Growth. 
Great Britain, and all the Colonies. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—com’ ining, as it does. 
the very best known-to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow. 
Dublin :—" We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR RE- 
Ask your Chemist fur it. 
ie 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
RENEWER is a Trade Mark ; and the public will please 
The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s. 6d. Directions in German, 


French, and Spanish. Prepared by H. C, Gallup, 493, Oxford- 
street, London. 
HO is MRS. WINSLOW ?—As this 


shallj simply 
rs has: untiri d 
ician and nurse, prin- 


In_ consequence 
s becoming world-renowned 


case I 
» daily sold and used 
rtalised her name by 
believe thousands of 
children hare been saved from an early grave by its timely use, 
and that millions yet unborn will share is benefits and unite in 
calling her blessed. No mother has discharged her duty to her 
suffering little one, in our opinion, until she has given it the 
benefit of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Try it, mothers ; try 
it now.—Ladies’ Visitor, New York City. 

M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Dépdt, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


M®- WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Pleasant to Take. 


MES: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


is Perfectly Safe. 


M®- WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
pe Ss bas Soothesthe Child, 
M®:- WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
ws, _ Gives Rest to the Child. _ i eae OS. 
M®: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Gives Rest to the Mother. 


x 
M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
Sold by all Chemists. 

A DOWN-TOWN MERCHANT, having 
passed several sleepless nights, disturbed by the agonies 
and cries of a suffering child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP was just the article needed, 
procured a supply for the child. On reaching home and acquaint- 
ing his wife with what he had done, she refused to have it 
administered to the child, as she was strongly in favour of 
homeopathy. That night the child passed‘in suffering, and the 

arents Without sleep. Returning home the day following, the 
Jather found the baby still worse; and, while contemplating 
another sleepless night, the mother step ned from the room, to 
attend to some domestic duties, and lef the father with the 
child. During her absence he administered a portion of the 
soothing syrup to the baby, and said nothing, That night all 
hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the morning 
bright and happy. ‘lhe mother was delighted with the sudden 
and wonderful change; and, although at first offended at the 
deception practised upon her, has continued to use the ny 
and suffering, cryin abies and restless nights tinve dln por ki 
A single trial of the syrup never yet failed to relieve she baby 
and overcome the prejudices of the mother—New York Sun. 


M®: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


(CRETONNE CHINTZ.—Just veceived from 


Mulhouse, a Manufacturer's Stock of about 1000 Pieces, at 
peices yarying from 10d. per yard. These goods are about half 
price they were. 


the price they were, 00 
HE LARGEST STOCK of this New 


and Fashionable Material in London; some new and exclu- 
sive designs jnst received; not to be obtained elsewhere. Those 
who eee taste should see these Goods before ordering. |. 
Patterns sent into the country on receiving & description of 
what is likely to be required.—-MAPLE and Co. 


what is likely to be required “VAT ___— 
TERE BEAUFORT BED-ROOM TOILET 


WARE, the greatest novelty of the day, new in shape and 
design ; elegant, colours very choice. The Ware is manutactured 
eae, BY Moers Maney and Co.; price from 15s. 9d. to 5gs. 

4 ‘rade . 
i MAPLE and COn Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO., 


45, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 
940 it’ 12,13, 14, and. 19, Tottenham-place; 2, 3, 4, 5,'6, 
Grafton-street Bast, London, 


Cures Dysentery. 
M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Cures Diarrhoea, 
M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Cures Wind Colic. _ : 
M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Relieves all Pain. a 
M RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Softens the Gums. a 
DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you proken 
py asick child, suffering with the pain of cut- 
snes ot FA ee ot Chemist aud geta bottle of Mrs. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor suf- 
erfectly harmless; it produces natural, 
child from pain, and the little cherub 
1 vended te alia men 5 ib 18 
i it is high comni ; 
Bgl oboe to Saker ipcoothes the child’ it softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
‘best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhea, whether arising 


* is on the outside wrapper. 
New York and London. 19 0m tli Medicine-Deafers, at 15. 13d. 


BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
~ et bisa Ocnmuraption, 4 
Bereowe's BRONCHIAL ‘'TROCHES. 
Sold Everywhere. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are prepared from a highly-esteemed recipe for alleviatir 

Bronchial Affections, Asthma, Hoa 88, Co M 
Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. rapes ga ia aa 
_ Public Speakers and Vocalists will find them beneficial in clear- 
ing the voice befwre speaking or singing, and relieving the 
throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal organs, having a 
peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of 
speech. Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or 

slight cold”’ in its first stages. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
lungs. "‘‘ Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches"’ are a most valuable 
eee eee ceughs, Gace Se ore a tuenee, hoarseness, and 
5 roat are prevalent. ‘The Tro v 
rie SEP ches give sure and almost 

A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,"’ which have been so long justly celebrated 
throughout the United States and British Previnces. Their value 
has been proved by an experience of many years, and they are 
highly recommended and prescribed by medical men and others 
“VOHN T. BROWN and BONS, i 

: NI. YN and SONS, Proprietors, = 
chusetts, U.S A. prietors, Boston, Massa: 
_Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces, and Great Britain. 

LONDON DEPOT, 493, Oxford-street. 


Peers BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Coughs, 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds. e@ 
Brown's BRONCHIAL | TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve Asthma. 
| ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are Healing to the Lungs. 
Baown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Cartarrh. 
peowss BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Sore Throat. 
Brows BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
CLERGY MAN’S SORE THROAT. 

A chronic inflammation of the stnall mucous glands connected 
with the membranes which Jine the throat and windpipe, the 
approach of which is often se insidious as scarcely to attract 
notice—an increase of mucus, and a sense of we nen and 
lossof power in the throat atter public speaking or singing. I 
arises from cold or any unusual exertior the voiee. 


* Brown's 


cipient symptoms are allayed by usir 
‘while, if neglected, an entire loss of voice ts often 


Troches, 
experienced, 
THROAT APFECTIONS AND HOARSENE 
All suffering from Irritation of the Throat and Hoars 
be agreeably surprised at the alm immediate relief afforded by 
the use of © Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”" demulcent. 
ingredients allay puhnonary irritation ; andafter public speaking 
or singing, when the throat is wearied and weakened by too 
much exercise, their use will give renewed strength to the vocal 
organs. 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ are the most popular article in 


Europe for Throat Disease uglis, and Colds; and this popu- 
Jarity is based upen n > ‘This result has been acq aired by 
atest of many yee and “ The Troches"’ continue to stand the 


first in public favour and confidence. They can be procured of 
any first-class Chemist, at Is. 14d. per Box, throughout the 
kingdom, 


PROWN'S — BRONCHIAL | ‘TROCHES 
Cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, and Trritation 

or Soreness of the Throat; relieve the hacking Cough in Con- 

sumption, Bronchitis, Hooping-Cough, Asthma, Catarrh ; Clear 

and Btreueenen the Voice of Singers. Indispensable to Public 

Speakers. 

; The genuine have the words “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troche: 

the Government rea around each box. Sold by all Medicine 

Vencors.—LONDON DEPOT, 493, OXFORD-STREET. 


Pees: ; 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 
partly decayed teeth from all perasites or liting “a imaleule,” 
eaving them pearly white, imparting a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. vice 2s, Gd per bottle. The Fragrant Floriline 
removes instantly all odours arking from a foul stomach or 
tobacco-smoke. 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay its 
advantages are paramount, The ‘“Floriline’’ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one need fear using it 
tuo otten or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one thut is perfectly delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. "he taste is so pleasing that, 
instead of taking up,the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the 
case, children will on no account omit to use the‘ Floriline” 
regularly each morning if 4 left to their own choice. Children 
cannot be taught the use 0} the toothbrush too young; early 
neglect, invariably produces premature decay of the teeth. 
“}loriline'’ is prepared onby ie HENRY ©. GALLUP, 493, 
Oxford-street, London; and sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the world at 2s. 6d. per bottle. 

“ FYoriline’? Powder, put up in large glass jars, price Is. 


pena 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its:perfume rich and rare , 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds pai | forth, 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Is the “‘ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The poms assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILIN 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
. Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy's bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can Vere add and grace— 
Such is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Pees 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


“Floriline.’—The most eminent Chemists of theday admit 
that Floriline will produce snowy teeth and fragrant breath 
where nothing else will. While mineral tooth preparations 
injure the enamel of the teeth, this w onderful vegetable liquid 
preserves and beautifies them. Symptoms of decay and all dis- 
colourations of every sort disappear like magic: and by_ its 
delightful use the mouth becomes as fragrant and sweet as a font 
of flowers: so that, in fact, when it has once | . used, either 
by the young or the old, they will never discontinue it, but, as the 
“Christian World” tr says, ‘* Those who once begin to use it 
will certainly never willingly give it up.” ae 

‘Another great authority says :—‘‘ The Floriline is a vegetable 
dentifrice of the purest quality; it is perfectly harmless in its 
use—benefiting, but notinjuring. It imparts to the teeth a 
pearly and most beavtiful whiteness, Ned a delightful fragrance 
and sweetness to the breath, and no discovery having the same 
purpose in view has hitherto ay proached it in interest or success.”” 

From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal” :—‘ An agreeable denti- 
frice is always a luxury. As one of the most agreeable may be 
yeckoned Floriline. It cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. It has been analysed eT several eminent 
professors of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
its usefulness. We are frequently asked to recommend a denti- 
frice to our readers; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
thein to try the Fragrant Ploriline.”’ 

Put np in elegant toilet cases, and sold by all Perfumers and 
Dealers in Toilet Articles in the poedaey, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street. 


rEORIL INE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


LORILIN E.—May be had of most 


ble dealeys in all parts of the world :—M. Swann, 12, 
Rue Gas ene Paris; We i ton,, Malta; Bathgate and Co., 


Calcutta ; BG Pentous Port eee re Reead eae 
., Kin wn, fe 3 
— arbadoes; Felton Grimwade, and Co., Melbourne ; 


$) d Co., Auckland, N.Z,.; Hatton and Laws, Launees- 
eat pret "4M. Bickford and Sons, Adelaide, Berkley 
and Taylor, Brisbane; Elliott Brothers, Sydney, and most dealers 
in Australia; IT’. Pinto Bastos, Rio Janeiro. 
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HE MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 


WILL CELEBRATE THEIR 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S 
HOLIDAY FESTIVAL 


upon a scale.of unusual magnitude in the 


ST. JAMES’S GREAT HALL, 


REGENT-STREET and PICCADILLY, 
which has recently been gorgeously re-decorated. 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S 
HOLIDAY PERFORMANCES 
will (in accordance with the time-honoured custom) 
take place in the 


ST. JAMES’S ietooll HALL, 


and BURGESS MINSTRELS, 


M 208k 
ST. JAMES'’S GRAND HALL, 
EVERY DAY at THREE, 

EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT, ‘ 
thronghout the Christmas and New- Year's Carnival, commencing 
on Boxing Day, MONDAY, DEC. 27. Five Thousand Seats, in 
the most magnificent hall in Europe. 


N OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY §, GHT IN LONDON, 
during the Christmas and N yore Holiday, is to be witnessed. 
at the 


ST. JAMES’S GRAND HALL, 


when the vast area of this magnificent building is invariably 
+ densely thronged in every available inch of space. 
Tt is now an acknowledged and well-known faci | that_more 
persons have paid for admission to witnes the Holiday Enter- 
tainment of the 


MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
at the St. James’s Hall, than could have found accommodation 
at any other of the great and popular establishments in London 
the average uumber that has attended each successive Boxing’ 
Day since 1865 having been close upon 10,000 in the two perform- 
ances given upon that day. 


T. JAMES’S GREAT HALL 
NEWLY & 


Every West-End Omnibus ate coe visitors to the very doors 
0: ne Hall, 
Omnibuses also run direct to St. James’s Hall from every rail- 
way station in London. 


H OR SE SHO W.—AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, Islin 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
DERBY WEEK, JUNE 3. 
for Riding Ponies, 


mn. 
Saow will OPEN in the 
The usual prizes, with a new class 


By order, 
§. Sipey, Secretary and Manager. 


RexAt ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Roya. ee the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D., Cantab. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, JAN. 17, 
1876, and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 
Candidates for admission can be examined’ at the Institution 
on Thursday, Jan. 13, at eleven o'clock. 
By order, Joun Git, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


[{DUCATION. - — BLACKHEATH. — Mr. 

EDMUND COULDERY (and Eight Masters) RECEIVES 

FIFTY YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from Six to Sixteen. A 

Refined and Substantial Home, Sound Preparation for the Desk, 

Commerce, Public Schools, Wellington CUE: SE aay and 
rom. 


Worcester. Thoroughly inclusive terms, rty Guineas 
per annum, oe from entrance. The first prize, the gold 
medal, was obtained by Charles Corfe, Winch r; the second 


prize, the silver medal, by Charles Dawkins, Ilfracombe. Highest 
references to parents, and GB in France, Russia, Australia, 
&c., and all parts of England.—Mount Granville House, near 
Lewisham station, Kent. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION for 


DISEASES of the SKIN, Gray’s-inn-road and Mitre-street, 
London, Established 1864. Physician, Dr. Barr Meadows. Free to 
the necessitous poor. Payment required from other applicants. 


LEMENTARY GEOLOGICAL 


_ COLLECTIONS at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 gs. each, and every 
requisite to assist those eae the study of this interesting 
branch of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure 
to the traveller in allsparts of the world, can be had of 

JAMES TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


[THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 


in his report to the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1870) on 40 Chro- 
nometers entered for annual com etition, says of M. F. DEN'T’S 
CHRONOMETER :—“ This is the finest chronometer that we 
have ever had on trial.”"—M. F. Dent, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Cloc aker to the Queen, 33, Cocksspur-street, Charing-cross. M. 
a e 5 Patent Log Cronograph, as supplied to and used by the 
Admiralty. . 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES. 


Fire and Thief Resisting, and with Diagonal Bolts, 


(SHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES, 
for Ladies’ Rooms, specially fitted, 


(SHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS 


of all sizes and for every purpose, 


({HUBB’S STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 


with small and neat Keys. 


(SHubs's CASH and DEED BOXES, 
all fitted with Detector Locks, 


(CHUBB and SON’S PRICE-LIST, with 

Illustrations of all the above articles, sent post-free on 

ition at th, Warehouses, £7, St. Paul'’s-churchyard, E.C., 

Y treet, S.W. London; 28, Lord-street, Liver- 
‘roxa-street, Manchester ; and Wolverhampton. 


‘[OOTHACHE INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


appli 
and 6 
pool 


"TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED. 


BUNTER's NERVINE instantly relieves 


and permanently cures Toothache, It destroys 

the nerve, prevents decay, forms a stopping, 

ae Saves the tooth. It does not injure eet 
gums. 

J. Hounsell, Esq., Sur; eon, Bridport, 
writes :—‘I consider Bunter’s Nervine a 
specific for toothache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and perma- 


nent relief.’’ 
Es Of all Medicine Venders, 1s. 13d. per Packet. 
CHILBLAINS, RHEUMATISM, &c.,. 


_ Chilblains are prevented from breaking and thei: i 
itching instantly removed by WHITEHEAD S eee ents 
MUSTARD. Guaranteed by an extensive and successful experi- 
ence of nearly acentury. In Bottles, 2, 9d each, of BARCLAY 
and SONS, 95, Farringdon-street ; and all Medecine Venders. 


D)INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 

Vhe best remedy for Acidit; the ‘ 
lieadache, (rout, and Indigestion”. “The best mth Heartburn, 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemists, 


BLACK BRUSSELS 
Also WHITE TARLA' 


New Designs, well cut, full trimmed Skirts, 
at 1 guinea and HP to 2h gS. 
At PETER ROBINSON’S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


NET DRESSES, 


at 293. 6d. and up to 


Pan DRE SES, 
‘ashionably made, 


BLACK SILK FOR £3 10s. 


256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
Til: ions free. 
A GOOD 
* for 14 yards (Degove’s) ; 
Any length cut. 
For a Pattern of this celebrated Silk send to 
PETER ROBINSON, B 


CK SILK MERCER, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
where it can only be obtained in England, 


on approbatio: 
with an excellent 
without extra 


by PETER RO 


SERVANTS’ BONFETS, from 
COTTON DRESSES .. 


STUFF DRESSES, from 


DITTO, MADE UP COMPLETE 


CLOTH JACKETS .. . 
SHAWLS, from .. 36 


Each article being specially good at the price, 


Address—PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, W. 


MOURNING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


is supplied Extremely Cheap 


DITTO, MADE UP COMPLETE 


URGENT MOURNING. 


“ON RECEIPT of LETTER or 
TELEGRAM,” 

MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of England 

no matter the distance— 

ing Dressmaker (if required), 


charge. x 
Mourning Warehouse, 


BINSON. 


5s. Od. 


Or the Suits complete can be se rpcd for 23 gs. and up to 5gs, 


Address—PETER ROBINS! 


» Mourning Warehouse, 


256 to 262, Regent-street, London, W. 


HEX?Y GLAVE’S 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


CHEAP FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS; 
JAPANESE AND YOKOHAMA SILKS; 
FOR EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 


REMARKABLY CHEAP 


RICH SILK VELVETS, at 3s. 11}d. a yard. 
IN FASHIONABLE COLOURS, 
RICH COLOURED SILKS, at 


2s. 11id., 3s. 6d., and 3s. 11 


4d. a yard. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


534, 535, 536, AND 537, NEW 


OXFORD-STREET. 


HES RY GLAVE’S 


GRAND SHOW OF CHRISTMAS DRESSES. 
LIGHT TEXTURES FROM EVERY EUROPEAN CITY. 
FANCY DRESSES FOR THE BALL-ROOM. 
DINNER DRESSES IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
GRENADINES FOR EVENING PARTIES. 
CHARMING FABRICS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
WHITE GROUND GRENADINES, 634. to Is. 0}d. a yard. 
BLACK GROUND GRENADINES, 934. to 1s. 44d. 
PATTERNS FREE. 

534 to 637, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


HEX RY GLAVE’S 


CHRISTMAS COSTUMES. 
RICH SILK or VELVET COSTUMES, 4 gs. to 10 gs. each. 


VELVETEEN COSTUMES, 


2gs. and 3 gs. each. 


SERVICEABLE COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING. 
HANDSOME BALL-ROOM DRESSES, 


16s. 9d. to 31s. 6d., madi 
BOOK MUSLIN SKIRTS, 3s. 11d. to 


RICH SATIN SKIRTS, 16s, 9d. to 42s, 6d. 


e in six hours. 
8s. 11d., made in two hours. 


534, 535, 536, and 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


Jy AYS, 


243, 
245, 
247, 
249, 
251, 


REGENTSTREET. 


[®S88 LINENS. 


JAMES LINDSAY and COMPANY, Donegall-place, Belfast, 
will forward to any railway station, carriage paid, on parcels of 
£5 and upwards in value, 

DAMASK TABLE-LINENS, DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, 


PILLOW LINEN, SHIRTIN 


GS, TOWELLINGS, 


&c., and oan sea ee of 


LINEN FABRICS F 


R HO 
Price-List and Patterns 
JAMES LINDSAY and CO., Linen 


SEHOLD USE. 
ost-free, 
erchants, &c., Belfast. 


BRACE SILKS of guaranteed wear, 4s. 11d. 


to 9s. 1id.—Z. SIMPSON and CO. invite particular atten- 
tion to these goods; also to many useful and pues penslye quali- 
tties, commencing at 1s.11}d. Dress Fabrics in great variety, from 


33d. ‘to 2s. 6d. 


Novelties in Costumes, 


Jackets, Furs, &c. 


Patterns post-free.—65 and 66, Farringdon-street, E.C. 


Povar ESTAMENE SERGES, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, 
is known by both the commercial and fashionable world as the 


great emporium for manufacture 


other Woollen Fabrics. 


of Serges, Estamenes, and 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


has the honour of paces MINI A to H.R.H. the Princess of 


Wales these justly-celebra’ 


d goods. 


Manufactured from the 


finest eee wool, and the only material that can be relied on for 


SEASICE and TRAVELLING 
and superior to any other. 


WEAR. The dye is patented, 
It makes a warm dress, 


and not 


heavy. Ladies, having once tried this make, invariably give it 


the preference. 


SPECIAL MAKES FOR GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 
Goods packed for export to all parts of the world. Pattern- 
_ Books post-free on application to 
EGERTON BURNETT, WOOLLEN MERCHAN' ae 
WELLINGT ON, SOMERSET. 


ENTLEMEN’S DRESS.—HAMILTON 


and KIMPTON, Tailors and Overcoat Makers, 105, Strand. 


Gentlemen can depend on the very best Materials at 


N.B. No cheap, common Goods 
105, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall). 


a fair price, 


kept at this Establishment. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC 


SUPPORTING 


BANDS, for use before and after Accouchement. 
Instructions for measurement and pnices on application to 
au 


POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-p 


ce, Pall-mall, London. 


H WALKER’S Queen’s Own NEEDLES. 


Patent Ridged-Byed. 


Posted by dealers. 


Patentee of ‘the Penelovs Gots ae 
‘atentee 0: enelope Crochets. 
proved Fish-Hooks, &c.—Alcester ; and 47, Gxeahane stecce: 


Inn- 


G ORK LEGS—G 
comfort, wherever amputated. 
the old style, will last a liteti 

children with aera) 


ROSSMITH'S 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS enable the patient to walk or sit with 
was and less poueneve Ebay 
and are worn jes an 

perfect safety. Awarded the medals in the London 


and Paris Exhibitions, and pronounced by the Juries “ excellent 


in manufacture and on a system su r to all ai 
Se ae) Artificial Leg, Eye and mea "Manute: oe 15, 
street. 


Established 1760. 


Price-Lists sent post- 


ee. 


HELPTON’S PURIFYING and 


thousan 


STOMACH PILLS. Established 1835, By the use 
ds of Cures have been effected in Bilions Dien Bick 


ees Indigestion, Colds, Coughs, Rheumatism, Scurvy, and 


all Skin Diseases, Sold by all 


Sts and Medicine Venders, 


CONNOISSEURS AND THE PUBLIC 
ARE INVITED TO AN EXHIBITION OF 


THE NEW ART-POTTERY 


LAMBETH FAIENCE, 


DESIGNED BY THE DIRECTOR AND STUDENTS 
OF THE LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART, 

AND SUBMITTED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION 
FOR HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTION AT 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 


SOLE DEPOT, 


MESSRS. HOWELL AND JAMES’ 


NEW ART-POTTERY GALLERIES, 


5, 7, 9, REGENT-STREET, PALL-MALL, 


LONDON. 


DEVOTED TO THE DISPLAY OF THE FINEST 
EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ART-POTTERY. 


ENNER and KNEWSTUB’S 
» NOVELTIES and ELEGANCIES, | 
suitable as PRESHN''S, include a large and varied Stock of 
bums, Almanack Frames, Card Trays, Chatelaines ; a beautiful 
selection of Carriage and other Clocks of Jenner and ‘Knewstub's 
special design; Bags—Trayelling Bags, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, 
with antique Silver Frames, &c.; Caskets, Candelabra, Gould, 
Silver, and Plate Dressing-Cases, Despatch Boxes, Double Bottles, 
Elgin Writing Cases, Envelope Cases, Game and Bezique Boxes, 
Jewel Cases, Miniature Cases, Mirrors, Norwegian and other Belts 
of artistic design; with the Empress Ombrelle and every useful 
and ornamental:novelty in appendages in goid, silver, enamel, 
plated, BS &e. 
enner and Knewstub, to the Queen, 
33, St. James’s-street ; and 66, Jermyn-street. 


J COHN GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 


TOOTH PASTE gives a beautiful Set of Teeth, makes the 
Teeth of, pearl-like whiteness, and protects the enamel from 
decay.—Of all Chemists and Perfumers, at Is. 6d. per pot. 


A LADY having a Simple RECIPE that at 
once safely removes SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, preventing 

their appearance, has pleasure in forwarding it upon a plication 
to Mrs. BLACKN ELL, Verwood Villa, Thornton-heath, Surrey 


O LADIES.—TRESSES of HATR, either 


Plain for Dressing, or as a Plait or Twist, best quality hair, 
all one length, from 10s, 6d. to 5gs., always in stock: 16-inch, 
10s. 6d. ; 18-inch, 17s. 6d, ;'20-inch, 23s.; 22-inch, 30s. Forwarded 
to any part of the kingdom on receipt of amount and colour of 
hair.—W. WALLER, Court Hairdresser, 86, Camden-road, 
London, N.W. Established 21 years. 


[AbdriEs who save the COMBINGS of 


their HAIR can have them properly prepared, the roots 
turned, made up by a process perfected by W. WALLER, and 
returned post-free, at 3s. 6d. per oz. Established 21 years.— W. 
Waller, Court Hairdresser, &c., 86, Camden-road, London, N.W. 


HE HAIR.—For forty years Mrs. 8. A. 


ALLEN'’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER has received the 
commendation and favour of the public. It has acquired the 
highest place that can be obtained for any moderate enterprise, 
and contributed to the adornment of tens of thousands of persons 
who have the proof of its serviceable character, It will positively 
Renew and Restore the Original and Natural Colour of Grey, 
White, and Faded Hair. It will Strengthen and Invigorate the 
Hair, Stop its Falling, and induce a Healthy and Luxuriant 
Growth. No other preparation can produce the same beneficial 
result. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. 

Dépot, 114 and 116, Southampton-row, London. 


PEESSE and LUBIN, Atelier des Fleurs. 


White Rose, a most delicate Opoponax, the Flower King. 
colour, rgris, more rare than gold. 
Frangipanni, an eternal per-| Violet and Orange, for Wed- 
fume. dings. 
Magnolia, natura] as the flower. Kiss-Me-Quick, always sweet. 
Three Bottles, in case, 7s.; Single Samples, 2s. 6d. 
2, New Bond-street, London, England. 


T WIN ODOURS.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
Two Perfumes in one Bottle. Tey ea: 5s. Quadruple 
Odours, Four Scents in One Bottle, 32s., for the drawing-room, 
2, New Bond-street. 


¢ o8D CREAM OF ROSES.—PIESSE 


and LUBIN prepare this exquisite cosmetic with the 
greatest cure, fresh daily, in Jars, 4s. 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


Lovet AMONG THE ROSES. 


; IESSE and LUBIN, 
Laboratory of Flowers, Bond-street, London. 


()POPONAX, the Flower King.— Sweet 

issue of a more sweet-smelling sire."—Shakspeare. Price 
2s.6d. None genuine but by PLMSs and LUBIN, 2, New Bond- 
street, London. 


PESTACHIO NUT HAIR OIL (PIESSE 
_and LUBIN’S).—The beauty of the raven tresses of the 
Spanish ladies has excited the admiration of every visitor to 
fadrid. No other hairdressing fluid is used but the expressed 
Oil of Pestachio Nut, which is as common here with the moun- 
tain peasant as the Court Beauty. 2s.6d. bottles. Pestachio Nut 
Toilet Powder, 28.6d.abox. Sold by Piesse and Lubin, Per- 
fumery Factors, 2, New Bond street, London; and by Druggists 
and Perfumers everywhere. 


SS eee aes 
PESTACHIO NUT TOILET POWDER. 


PIESSE and LUBIN.—Imparts a nhtural whiteness and 


yee delicacy to the skin, attainable by no other means. In 
oxes, 28. 6d. ; free by post tor 36 stamps. e 
2, New Bond-street, London, W. 
( ; REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 
‘London.—ALEX. ROSS'S 


HAIR DYE produces a perfect 
permanent and perfectly natural in 
or sent post, carefully packed, for 54 stamps, 


—D*. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
ive instant relief to Asth Ppt fs ion, 

Co. neue: and Rhenmatic ands Hivstericad | Crain 
Price 1s, 14d. per Box, ofall Druggists, 


Light or Dark Colour. It is 
appearance. 3s. 6d. ; 


s 


“The Stereoscopic Company’s Annual Box has becomea 
Christmas institution.’’—Punch. 


(CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
“ Novelty is only in request."’—Shakspeare. 
PATENT CELLINI KALEIDOSCOPE, 21s. 


Prize Medal from Society of Fine Arts, Paris. 
‘Shining in pearl and gold, fretted with goklen fire,''—Shaks- 
peare. 


“ARCANA OF LIFE.” © 21s. 


“In thy face strange motions.’'—Shakspeare. 


“CABINET OF MYSTERY.” 5s. 


“Wonder and amazement inhabit here.”"—Shakspeare, 


“REPEATING PISTOLET.” 5s. 
Discharges 25 shots a minute without reloading. 
“ Which hits, but hurts not.’’—Shakspeare. 


; “ ASTROSCOPE.” Qs. 6d.; sent free for 36 
ages “A Senate House of planets.”’—Shakspeare, 
“PORTFOLIO BEWITCHED.” Qs. 6d. : 
sent free for 34 stamps. a 
att “ Here is a wonder,’’—Shakspeare, 
“MECHANICAL MARVEL.” 2s. > Sent 


sent for 30 stamps. 
* How can these contrarieties agree.”’—Shakspeare. 


“HOME PHOTOGRAPHY.” 25,; 
sent for 30.stamps. 
“ Thyself in the likeness,""—Shakspeare, , 


“ROD OF THE MAGI.” Qs, ; sent free 
for 28 stamps. 
“Now he’s a conjuror.”—Shakspeare, 


“NEW GEOMETRIC BUBBLE.” 


sent free for 30 stamps. q 
“All the colours of the rainbow,’’—Shakspeare. 


“FOLD WITHIN FOLD.” 1s. 6d. ; 
free for 20 stamps. 
“Wrapped in Paper."’—Shakspeare. 


“MONTEZUMA PUZZLE.” 1s: 6d. : 
free for 21 stamps. 
“Why stands he so perplexed ? ”’_Shakspeare. 


“ANGLING MADE EASY.” 1s. 6d. A 
free for 20 stamps. 
“Give me mine angle.”"—Shakapeare. 


THE “GUINEA BOX.” “Purchase him 


a Box.'"—Shakspeare, Sent free to any railway town in Bngland 
for 2is. Contains a highly attractive assortment of the above 
amusements. 

Illustrated Detailed Lists forwarded free on application. P.O 


Orders and Drafts to be made payable to Samuel Clark, and 
crossed Union Bank of London. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
54, CHEAPSIDE, and 2, BOW-CHURCHYAYD, 0.C.; 


110, 108, 106, Regent-street, W.; and at the Alexandra and 
Crystal Palaces. 


sent 


Dene 


sent 


sent 


seut 


“The source of many a writer's woe has been discovered," 
\ i | ACNIVEN and CAMERON’S PENS! 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.”’ 
“The misery of a bad Pen is now a voluntary infliction,” 
1200 News are recommend them. See ‘‘ Graphic,” Feb. 1s, 1875, 
Sold by every respectable Stationer. Post! 1s, 1d. 
Patentees, MACNIVEN and CAMERON » 23 to 33, Blair-street, 
Edinburgh. 


JOSEPH GILLoTT's 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


(CHRISTMAS, 1875, 


POULTRY, GAME, and DAIRY PRODUCE 
SPECIALLY SELECTED for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A most choice and varied Assortment of Game, Poultry, and 
pene ripe Stilton and Cheddar Cheeses are now included in the 
arge Stock submitted by 
W. TAYLOR, PROVISION WAREHOUSE, 
ll, VIGO-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 
PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and, for Gout, 
Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every label 
bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and wholesale of 
R. ELLIS and SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
London Agents—W. Best and Sons, Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq. 


INDLATER, MACKIE, and CO. 
33, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
FINDLATER and CO., 
20, SLOANE-STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON. 
WINE, SPIRIT, STOUT, AND ALE MERCHANTS. 


PORT, Good Crusted .. Ba +. 205., 248., 30s., 36s., 403. 
PORT, Fine Old and Vintage.. +. 445., 488., 528., 568 , 603. 
SHERRY, Pale orGold . i +» 208., 245., 288., 32s., 368. 
SHERRY, Superior Old.. ihe +» 408., 448., 488,, 548., 603. 
MADEIRA ,. a te aE +. 458., 658,, 758., 853. 
MARSALA .. oa re ve «. 208., 228., 248, 


CLARET, for Dinner .. y 
CLARET, for Dessert .. ae A 
SAUTERNES Fer Neate <2 


12s., 148., 188., 203., 228. 
36s., 428,, 558., 65s., 80s. 
20s., 248., 30s., 408-5 50s, 


BURGUNDY dies ae ue +» 18s., 248., 363,, 42s., 503, 
CHABLIS .. oe an o 228., 38., 503. 
SPARKLING SAUMUR “ +. 258., 308. 


SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE os 
SPARKLING HOCK and MOSELLE 
STILL HOCK and MOSELLE .. 
BRANDY, Martell’s, &c. ve ++ 428., 508., 568., 648., 723, 
WHISKY, Irish or Scotch ..° .. 308., 36s., 40s, 
Prices-Current for Liqueurs, &c., post-free on application, 


INAHAN’S 1b Wei SURE 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very cream of Trish iskies. In quality unrivalled, perfectly 
yure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note 
he words “ Kinahan’s L. L. Whisky” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. Wholesale Dépdt :— 
20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 


NINE INTERNATIONAL PRIZE MEDALS, 
RY’S COCOA. 


Fry's Caracas Cocoa, prepared from the choicest cocoas, is 
a delicious and refreshing beverage. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
is sold in }-Ib, and }-Ib. Packets, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Its pure flayour, delicate aroma, and invigorating qualities have 
established its position as a first-class dietetic article. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.’’—TIrood, 
Water, and Air (Dr. Hassall), 
“A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Stundard. 


Pes CHOCOLATE. 
A Delicious eee for Breakfast. 
The Chocolates manufactured by J. S$. FY and SONS have 
attained a wide celebrity. 


368., 433., 538., 65s., 7238. 
42s., 55s., 658. 
208., 288., 248., 40s., 50s. 


JPRY'S EXTRACT OF Cocoa 
“ than which, if propedy, rigs eae there is no nicer or 


more wholesome preparation o: ”—Food, Water, and Air, 


Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J CHNSTON’S 
(CORN FLOUR 
Is THE BEST. 


and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


| EA 

SAUCE.—In consequence of Spurious Imitations of Lea 
and Perrins’ Sauce, which are caleulated to deceive the Public, 
Lca and Perrins have adopted a New Label, bearing their Signa- 
ture, Lea and Perrins, which will be placed on every bottle of 
Worcestershire Sauce after this date, and without which none is 
genuine, Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Grossa 
and. Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen enerally. Retuil, 
by dealers in sauces throughout the World,—; ovember, 1874, 


» 
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NEW MUSIC. 
BREWER & CoO., 


14 AND 15, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 23, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN. 


USICAL WORKS, elegantly bound, 
suitable for Presents. 
WESTROP—DOMESTIC PSALMODY. 
Two Volumes, Five Shillings each. 
Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW — HYMNS 
PRAYER AND PRAISE. 

Five Shillings. 
MENDELSSOHN—LIEDER OHNE WORTE 
(Songs without Words). Ten and Sixpence. 

J.T. STONE—HARMONIA DIVINA. 
A Collection of Psalms and Hymns. Twenty-one Shillings. 
STIMPSON—ORGANIST’S LIBRARY. 
A Collection of Classical Subjects. Twenty-five Shillings. 


RINK—ORGAN SCHOOL COMPLETE. 


Twenty Shillings. 
W. H. CALLCOTT—MELODIES OF ALL 
NATIONS, 
Two Volumes, Twenty-five Shillings each. 


KELLER—A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS. 
Ten Shilling . and Sixpence, 


OF 


HE LITTLE SERAPH: a Collection of 


24 Hymns, with suitable Tunes, arranged in the simplest 
manner for young performers, by JOHN OWEN (OWEN 
ALAW). Price 2s. 6d. 

“The hymns chosen for the tunes are those most in general 
use in the Christian Churches of all denominations. Their sim- 
plicity and beanty for children must hold them in general esti- 
paee They are most creditable to the adaptor.’’—Vide 

eview. ' 


1 INLEY’S NURSERY RHYMES. 


Containing 51 popular Nursery Songs for Children. In fanc 
covers, with Frontispiece in Colours, 3s.; or elegantly bound, 
with four Ilntstrations in Colours, 6s. 


NJXETEEN SONGS. By HATTON. The 


| Poetry by Herrick, Ben Jonson, and Sedley. This col- 
lection contains the celebrated song, “To Anthea, who may 
command him anything.” Price 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s, 6d. each; or 
the 19 Songs complete in one volume, handsomely bound, price 15s. 


r[RAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST may be 


had in sixty books, price 3s. each, or in ten volumes, hound, 
12s. each. The high patronage and extraordinary success of this 
truly beautiful and classical work have caused several imitations. 
The nobility, gentry, and musical public are most respectfully 
solicited to order ‘* Travis’s Amateur Organist.” 


EMS of MELODY.—Selected from the 


most admired works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mozart, 
Weber, &c. Arranged for flute or violin, with an accompani- 
ment for pianoforte, by Clinton, Forde, Dipple, &e. This 
work contains a copious selection of popular airs, arranged in an 
effective and brilljant style for the flite. with an accomp niment 
for the the pianoforte. 154 numbers pitblished. Price, flnte and 
piano, 4s. each; trio flute and piano, 5s. each; flute solo, 2s. each. 


TEPHEN GLOVER’S STUDIES ON 


MELODIES. In12 Nos. 2s. each. 
AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY, Exercises on Scales. 


AULD LANG SYNE—on Repeated Notes. 

HOME, SWEET HOME—on Arpeggios. 

DU DU LIEGST IM HERZEN—on the Turn. 

LONG, LONG AGO—on the Shake. 

KELVIN GROVE—on Octaves. 

HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE—on Reversed Positions: 
THE SWISS BOY—on Grace Notes. 

CEASE YOUR FUNNING—for Strengthening the Fingers. 
WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN—on the Scherzo. 
"TWERE VAIN TO TELL—on the Cantabile. 

THE BRITISH GRENADIERS—on the Brilliant. 


These beautiful Studies, arranged on Melodies of a poplar cha- 
racter, for the Pianoforte, will be found to contribute to the rapid 
progress of the young pianist. 


peace with the BEST COMPOSERS. 

A Collection of Classical Subjects from the Works of the 
Great Masters, for the Pianoforte. Arranged by E. TRAVIS, 12 
Numpuere complete in 1 volume, bound, 2ls,; or in Numbers, 3s. 
each, 


RERATIC MUSIC for QUARTETT 


PARTIES.—_HENRY FARMER’S AMATEUR VIOLINIST, 
containing Selections from the following Operas :— 


NORMA. LA FIGLIA. 
ANNA BOLENA. BETLY. 
BEATRICE DI TENDA. ZAMPA., 
GUSTAVUS. FIDELIO. 
L’DLISIR D’AMORE. CENERENTOLA. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
MASANIELLO, 

DON GIOVANNI. 
IL BARBIERE. 
FIGARO. 


LE PRE-AUX-CLERCS. 
IL PIRATA, 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 
LA FAVORITA, 
I LOMBARDI. 
DER FREISCHUTZ. OTELLO. 
Price. First Violin, 1s.; Pianoforte, 1s. ; Second Violin, 6d.; 


Violoncello, Gd. A complete Set forwarded on receipt of 18, 
stamps. 


POPULAR GALOPS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 


(7 SMALLWOOD. 


e BEAULTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
BLUSH ROSE GALOP. 
BELGIUM GALOP, 
EMMELINE GALOP. SBASONS GALOP. 

HOLLY BUSH GALOP. STARLIGHT GALOP. 
HYDE PARKSCHOTTISCHE. | VENICH GALOP. 
LEAD OFF GALUP. WINTER SEASON GALOP. 


POPULAR QUADRILLES FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 


3s EACH. 
MAYBLOOM SCHOTTISCHE. 
RUSTIC LIFE GALOP. 


KELLER. 
* _ ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 3s. EACH. 
BELLE SUISSE. LITTLE CONSTANCE. 
FAIRIBS’ REVEL, »  ELORENCE. 
HIGHUAND LASSIE, >  KATE’s. 
LORNE, 3 MARY'S. 


MERRY ENGLAND. 
PETIT GARNIVAL, 
SOUVENIR ECOSSATS. 


a MAUD'S. 
39 RODIN RED- 
BREAST’S, 


SOUVENIR TRLANDAIS. » - EMMELINE, 
SAILOR BOY.  GBORGINA. 
YOUNG KNGLAND. ” GERTRUDE. 
YOUNG SCOTLAND. 3 HILDA’S. 
YOUNG IRELAND, . ; 
YOUNG CAMBRIA. x 

YOUNG FRANCE. ui 

LITTLE ANNID'S. a 


» BEATRICE. ;__PUSSY’S. 
3 OLARA’S GARDEN PARTY. 


OR THE PIANO, By J. T. STONE. 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS AT THE PIANO. Ss. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


5s. 
FACILE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 4s. 
CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 3s, 


‘OR THE ORGAN. By J. T. STONE. 


COMPLETE INSTRUOTIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 5s, 

THE CLASSICAL eo eee Thirty-six Numbers. Each 3s. 
See Ce STUDENT'S COMPANION. ‘Twenty-four 
ooks. Each 3s. 


OR HARMONIUM. By J. T. STONE. 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE HARMONIUM,. 


5s. 
THE HARMONIUM MISCELLANY. Twelve Numbers. 
Each 3s. 


Foe SINGING. By J. T. STONE. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR SINGING. 6s, 
The above musical works have a large and rapidly-increasin; 
circulation, The whole series are in general use in colleges ani 
schools throughont the United Kingdom. 


Pee FIRST. SIX MONTHS AT THE 


- PIANO. ByJ.T.STONE, This work has been expressly 
written to facilitate the Art of Pianoforte-Playi Say oui 
Students, and with a special view of combining the advant: 

of the older and more modern methods of instruction, Contains 
preparatory lessons, scales, and a series of exercises and progres- 
sive lessons, including the most favourite melodies of the day. 
Sixty pages of music, printed from engraved plates. Price ds. ; 
sent post-free tio any part of the United Kingdom for 80 stamps. 


BR 2 ye. and C20; 
MU and 15, POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, 
AND 23, BISHOPSGATE-STREEL WITHIN, 


NEW MUSIC. 
OVELLO, EWER, and COS 


List of MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
Just published, the 


UPON re Oe EL OF SONG. 


_A Collection of Sacred and Moral Poems, w th Original 
Music by the mort Eminent English Composers, Illustrated with 
nearly Fifty Engravings, from Desigus by the best Artists. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
London: Nove.1io, Ewrr, and Co.,1, Berners street; 
and #6, Poultry. 


ATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. 
Set to Original Music by J W. ELLIOTT, 
Profusely Nlustrated with Engravings fom Designs hy the 
most Eminent Artists. Envraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
London: Novetxio, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street. 


DEDICATED, BY THE GRACTOUS PERMISSION OF HER 


MAJESTY.’ TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS 
BEATRICE 
ACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE 


SINGERS. 

The Words by Frances Ridley Havergal; the Music composed 
and arranged by ALBERTO RANDE zGER. Mlustrated by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 5s. 

London: Novetto, Ewrr, and Co., 1, Berners-street; 
and 35. Poultry. 


Just published. price 5s., Oetavo Edition, 477 pp, 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
Edited and Fingered by AGNES ZIMMERMANN. Paper 

cover, 48.; cloth gilt, 7s. : 
London: Noveiyo, Ewer, and Co.,1, Berners-street, W. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 


ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE. 


ee cloth elegant, 12s. ; octavo, paper cover, 4s.; octavo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

‘The above are the only editions that contain ‘he 7th and 8th 
books, London: Novyrtio, Ewer, and Co., 1, Lerners-street. 


Cv enLOS OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 
_ ., In Vocal Score, with Piano Accompaniment. 

This Series now compmnses twenty-five of the most popular 
Operas of MOZART, WEBER, ROSSINI, AUBER, VERDI, 
BELLINI, DONIZETTL, FLOTOW, BEETHOVEN, GLUCK, 
WAGNER, &c.. Price of each Opera, paper cover, 28. 6d. ; scarlet 
cloth, gilt, 4s. 

London: Nover1o, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street. 


gilt, 49. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., New Octavo Edition, 
OORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


Edited by M: W. BALFE. Paper cover, 2s. 6d,; cloth 
Londou: Noverno, Ewur, and Co., 1, Berners-street ; 
and 35, Poultry. 


A SELEOTION OF 
OORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 
Arranged for Two Voices. By M. W. BALFE. Paper 
Cover, 1s. 
London: Nover1o, Ewer, and Co.,, 1, Berners-strect ; 
and 35, Poultry. 


peoe WHOM MY HEART ADURETH. 


In Cand BE. Composed by J. BARNBY. Sung by Madame 
Patey. 4s.; post-free, 23. 
London: Nove.uo, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street; 
and 35, Poultry. 


(AHRISTMAS BELLS AT SEA. Composed 


by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Mr, Whitney. 4s.; 
post-free, 2s. 
London: Noyetro, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street ; 
and.35, Poultry. : 


TARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. Sung by Mr. SIMS 
REEVES. 4s.;_ post-free, 2s. 
London: Noyeiuo, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-strect ; 
and 35, Poultry. 


ONCORDIA.—A Weekly Journal of Music 


and the Sister Arts. Published every Saturday. Price 
Fourpence. Annual Subscription, including postage, 19s. 6d. 
Office: 1, Berners-street, W. 


Full music size, handsomely bound, elegantly illustrated, 
Rees MUSICAL ANNUAL. Contributed 


to by Coote, Godfrey, Campana, Marriott, Montgomery, 
Hobson, &c. Post-free, 7s, 6d.—J. Barr, 40, Great Marlborough-st. 


OOTEH’S CONCORDIA VALSE. 
Introducing ‘I never was meant for the sea,” “ Fifty miles 
under the sea,’’ “Fie, for shame,” &c. _ Elegantly illustrated, 
Post-tree, 24 stamps.—J . Baru, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ARRIOTT’S MERRY MIDNIGHT 


LANCBRBS._ Introducing ‘‘ Always do as I do,” ‘* Belle 
of the Ball,’ “ Her heart was true to me,” ‘ Mulligan Guards,” 
© Give me the man of honest heart,” &c. Post-free, 24 stamps. 


ONTGOMERY’S “VERY PRETTY” 


QUADRILLE. Introducing ‘“‘ Down by the old mill- 
stream,’ ‘A fig for to-morrow,” “ Fie, for shame,” &c.  Ele- 
gantly illustrated. Post-free 24 stamps.—J. Baru. 


M HOBSON’S New Baritone Song, THE 


MOUNTEBANK’S SONG, Words by J.S. Lyons. A 
worthy companion, to the same Composer's famous, “ Give me 
the man of honest heart,’ Post-free, 18 stamps.—J. Baru. 


IVE ME THE MAN OF HONEST 


HEART. This poner Song is published in two keys— 
C baritone, D tenor. The favourite song at ‘* Penny Readings,” 
always encored. 18 stamps.—J. Baru, 40, Gt. Marlborough-st. 


ANTOMIME SONGS. 


Fie for Shame, | I never was meant for the sea. 
The Belle of the Ball. A fig for to-morrow. 
Fifty miles under the sea. Louis Rénouf. 
18 stamps each.—J. Baru, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


yes PANTOMIME. (Fourth Edition.) A 


merrie medley of popular melodies, Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by W.F. TAYLOR. Beautifully illustrated. 24 stamps. 


AG MERRY CHRISTMAS DAY. New 


Song and Chorus for the festive season. Beautifull 
illustrated. 18 stamps.—J, Bara, 40, Great Marlborough-st., W. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS QUADRILLE. 

Arranged from the most pepe merry tunes by W, H. 

MONTGOMERY. Splendidly Illustrated. Post-free 24 stamps. 
J. Baru, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. c #2 


UNDAY SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


A collection of the most beautiful Hymns, arranged for a 
single voice, with easy accompaniment, by Dr. RIMBAULT. 
Blegantly bound, price 4s, net, 5 7 

HOLY THOUGHTS IN SONG. Words by Milton, Heber, 
&e. Music a Ne trom Beethoven, Mozart, &c., by Mrs. 
MORINSEY BARTHOLOMEW. Price 4s. net, bound. 

Smantey Lvoas, Weber, and Co., Music Library, 84, New 
Bond-street, and 308, Oxford-street, London. 


EWIN CRAWCOUR and CO., Complete 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
71, 73, and 75, Brompton-road, London. Established 1810, 


(OMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, GRATIS AND POST-FREE, 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
CONTAINS NEARLY 700 DESIGNS OF 


USEFUL, ARTISTIC, AND WELL-SHASONED FURNITURE 


AND ESTIMATES FOR FURNISHING EVERY CLASS 
OF HOUSES. 


Teves CRAWCOUR and CO. forward 


all Goods selected from Catalogue carriage-paid to any 
Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


(ASELTERS, in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, 


or Bronze, Mediwval Fittings, &c. A large assortment always 
on view. Every article marked with plain figures. _ 
D,. HULETT and CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn. 


(COALS, IRON, and LIME. 


Works: Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 
Chief Office: 12, Burwoed-place, Bdgware-road, London, W. 
pale of Coal upwards of 400,000 Tons per annum, 
Cash on delivery, 
All orders to Chief Office, as above, 


NEW MUSIC. 
ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO., of 


M 6, New Burlington-street, London, have lately issued a 
CATALOGUE of High-Class MUSIC, comprising a long list of 
works by the best compos rs, including the celebrated names of 
Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, Reicha, Dr. Marx, Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Boyce, Bach, Campagnoli, Corelli, Co fe, 
Crerny, Drouet, Fetis, Hamiiton, Herzog, Reissiger, Rinck, W. 
P. Best, J. Hopkins, Dr, Rimbault, John Bishop, Joseph 
Warren, Rossini, Spohr, Duport, Rode, Baillot, Viotti, and 
Weber. Those who wish to forma music library, or obtain any 
of the published compositions of these great masters, should 
send for a catalogue, which will be forwarded post-fre. The 
same firm -has issued a Catalogue of Pianoforte Music by 
Bi inley Richards and George Frederick West. The compositions 
of these gentlemen are so popular and well known that we need 
not comment upon them, but the catalogue, which contains a 
list of more than 500 of their works, may be obtained, post-free, 
on application. It will be, no doubt, useful both to professors 
and amateurs.—Vide the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Gazette.” 


MESSRS. COCKS and CO., of ‘New 


- Burlington-street, haye just issued a CATALOGUE of 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC by BRINLEY RICHARDS and GEORGE 
FREDERICK WEST. A list of more than 500 of the works, 
both original and transcript, of these eminent Composers is pre- 
sented to the public post-free. So wide a range for selection, 
where all is excellent, cannot but be serviceable both to teachers 
and amateurs.—Vide the ** Huddersfield Weekly News.” 


OBERT COCKS and COS HIGHLY 


POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS: — Hamilton's 
Modern Instructions for the Piano, New Edition, 4s.; a Sequel to 
ditto, by Geo. F', West, 5s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 


Singing, 50th Edition, 5s.; Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments 
of Mu New Edition, 18.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3500 


"Musical Terms, New Edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Cateehism_of the 

Elements of Harmony, 2s.; George F. West's Questions Relating 
to the Theory of Music, 1th Edition, 1s. ; Sutton'’s Elements of 
the Theory of Music, especially adapted for the use of Training 
Colleges and Schools, in limp cloth, 2s. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


justissued. _Post-free at half price in stamps. _ 
Dear England. Sung by Signor ; Heayen’s Chorister. Ciro Pin- 
Foli. 3s. suti. 3s, 
John Wt, 


Open. thy Lattice. The Prodigal’s Return. 
ullah, 3s. Wrighton. 3s. 
My Little Picture. B. Tours. | 0, Let the Solid Ground, Alfred 
33. Scott Gatty. 3s. ‘ 
Look Upwards. W. T. Wrighton. 


38. 
Waiting for the Swallows. Ciro 
Pinsuti, 3s. 


What was it made me Linger? 
Annie Fricker, 3s. 

Home. Words by 8. H. Gatty ; 
Music by rans ite Foster, 3s, 

Do not Smile. Alfred Scott; The Christian's Good Night. 
Gatty. 38. |" “Miss Lindsay. 3s. 


N ENGLISH TOUR, a Scotch Tour, a 


Welsh Tour, and an Irish Tour: Four Fantasias for the 
Pianoforte, introducing only favourite English, Scotch, and 
Trish Airs. By JOSEPH ANDRE. 3s. each; post-free at half 
price in stamps. 


OHN PRIDHAM’S POPULAR MUSIC 


for the PIANOFORTE. Descriptive Fantasias founded on 
Favourite Airs :— 
The Shah’s March. 48. 
The Sailor’s Dream. 45, 
The Rose (English Airs) 
The Thistle (Scotch Ai 
The Russian Fantasia, 3 
The Soldier’s Farewell, 4s, The Dream Song. 3s. 
Revival Fantasia. 4s. The Nautical Fantasia. 
All at half price, post-free in stamps. 


ERMANY, FRANCE, and ITALY. 


These Fantasias on the most favourite themes of these 
Nations. Composed for the Piano by J. PRIDHAM. Price 3s, 
each; post-free for 18 stamps, 


HE BRIDAL MARCH, from Wagner’s 


Opera “Lohengrin.” Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. 4s. Also GOUNOD'S 
NAZARETH. 48. Post-free, 24 stamps each. : 


ALS LIST of NEW SONGS and 


PIANO PIECES, containing Compositions by Campana, 

iehl, Himer, Lynette Foster, A. 8. Gatty, Mrs. Goodeve, Miss 

“inds#y, Pinsuti, Plumpton, Brinley Richards, H. Smart, Abt, 

Lemoine, Pridham, Rockstro, Rubini, Smallwood, and West. 

a and post-free of Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street. 


worst DUETS, for Soprano 


Nontralte, published this day:— 
Hee of the Winds. F. Abt. 4s.| When hife is Brightest. O. 
he 
48, 


The Soldier's Return. 4s. 
| The Shamrock (Irish Airs). 3s. 
38. The Chase. 4s. 
s. |The Humming Bird. 3s. 
The Soldier’s Dream. 4s. 


and 


*'Time of Youth. C. Pinsuti.| Pinsuti. 4s. 


Post-free at half price in stamps.—London: Roprrr Cooks 
and Co,, New Burlington-street, Order everywhere. 


ONGS. By LANGTON WILLIAMS. 


“ A Birdie’s Life.’’ Just published. 
“The Wood Nymph’s Call.”’ (18th Edition.) 


“The Message from the Sea.” (New Song.) 

“ Wffie Sunshine.” (24th Kdition ) 

“Sing me a merry lay.” (New Song.) ae 
Clarine—‘ Tis a form that reminds me,” (21st Edition.) 
“7 have always a welcome for thee.” (30th Edition.) 
‘Never Parted.” ("A vocal gem."'—Review.) 
W. Wittrams and Co., 221, 'ottenham-court-road, 


Co ee PIANOS.—RUDALL, CARTE, 


and ©O. direct the attention of those desirous of pur- 
chasing. to their Colonial Pianos. Prices from 26gs. to 65gs., 
finished in el vt walnut wood or wood, supplied upon. 
the three-years system. Broadwood's, Collard’s, and Erard's 
Vianos upon the same terms. 


UDALL, CARTE, and C028 FLUTES, 


at 4e8., Tgs., and 1lgs. each, fitted in_ cases complete. 
Cylinder Fintes, Beehms, Behm and Carte, Radcliff, and the 
various models, simple form, 15gs.; or with all the latest im- 
provements in silver, cocoa wood, or ebonite, at 28 gs. 


RUpALt, CARTE, and CO. direct the 


attention of purchasers to their celebrated CLARINETS, 
CORN ETS, and Military Band Instruments, made with improve- 
meuts secured by patent. Supplied to Regiments and Slippers 
upon favourable terms for cash.—20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


HE QOHILD’S LETTER TO HEAVEN. 


Music by W. C. LEVEY, . 
Composer of “ Faithful and True," “ Esmeralda,” &e. 

“ We scarce know which to admire the more—the recitative or 
the bajlad—both so beautiful. The composition, as a whole, is a 
perfect masterpiece, and fully worthy of the composer of 
*Tsmeralda,’’’—Casket. 2s., at all Musicsellers’, and Rupaut, 
Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross, London, 5.W. 


HE BEAUTIFUL BABY.—The best 


Christmas Song published. Lively and enjoyable. 
Music and Words, Illustrated, post-tree of 
H. SELL, 
10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


(AMPANA'S NEW SONGS. 


ty8i 24 aor oes ; 

Birdie. Sung herrington. gone days. 

The Two Worlds, pleat is glad. 
Away from thee. free Lance am I. 


NZ DANCE 
T 


24 stamps each. 
‘out A vous Valse, [ 


Promenade Quadrille. 
Silver Wedding Valse. First Favourite Galop. 
Amour et Jeunesse Valse. Promenade Polka. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


24 stamps each, 

Mulligan Guards Fantasia, 
Les Archers d’ Armagnac. 
Roll-Call. 


Soleil Couchant. 
Romance Variée. 
Danse des Petits Bergens. 


QOTE and TINNEY’S BALL-ROOM 


/ ALBUM for CHRISTMAS. 13 stamps. Containing :— 
Manolo Valse. Lieder Quadrille. 


Royal Lancers. Pilgrim of Love Valse. 
Wiedermane Valée. Shawl Polka. 
Winter's Night Schottische. Farewell Galop. 


Horwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 


UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Cornets, Saxhorns, Drums, Flutes, Clarinets, Flageolets, 
Concertinas, Harmoniums, Violins, Violoncellos, Guitars, Ac- 
cordions, and Musical Instruments of every description. The 
largest assortment in the Kingdom at Butler's Manufactory, 29° 
Haymarhet, London. Llustrated Price-List, 40 pages, post-free, 


PTANOFORTES: —BREWER and CO. 
P respectiully invite all buyers to inspect their Stock of 
PIANOFORTES, from 2¢ gs. upwards. These Instruments 
are made of the best. materials, with all recent improvements, 
Elastic touch, and volume of tone Wasnrpassed. — : 
. Show-Room, tand 15, Poultry, Cheapside, 


MU sit Cx 


NEW MUSIC. 

GYDNEY a3 
QMITH'S 

POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


MUSIC. 


a 


ADIEU! Melodie “, An Oe an ve . ” 
ARCADIA. Scenedln Watteau .. oe +s . on 
AUTUMNAL TINTS 
BARCAROLLE ,, 
BOLERO at 6 He 
BRIGHT HOURS. Caprice 
CHANSON CREOLE = uA aoe) CUR MeCN: 9 te 
CHANSON RUSSE. Romance .. on . on oe 
CHANT DES OISEAUX 
CHANT DU SAVOYARD 
COQUETTERIE. Caprice ; 
CONSOLATION IN SORROW. FE 
DANSE NAPOLITAINE 5 ws 
ELOQUENCE, Melody rao prt aoe 


pee PERE RE RR EEE O e 
rc) 


EN ROUTE. Marche brilliante .. +s ‘ er) 0 
ETUDE DE CONCERT a o . o ary 0 
EVENTIDE, Andante +s on oe v « + 

EVENING REST. Bercense +s ve * on . 0 
EVENING SHADOWS. Reverie .. . Ci . . 0 
FAIRY REALMS. Grand Waltz .. on « ar on 0 
FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne .. ag ae . 0 
FANDANGO a: ne ne Ree Ricmnine 0 
FETE CHAMPETRE. Morceau brillant oe o 0 
FETE HONGROISE., Mazurka .. an “ . oe 0 
FETE MILITAIRE. Morceau brillant .. 0 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon . ie . 0 
FOUNTAIN SPRAY. Morceau brillant . ae . 0 
GAITE DE CUR, Brilliant Waltz .. . ve 0 
GOLDEN BELLS. Caprice de Concert . ‘ 0 


HAPPY MEMORIES. Morceau de Salon ay a o 0 
HARMONIES DU SOIR. Morceau élégant .. ‘. oe 0 
JEUNESSE DOREE. Galop de Concert . os a. 0 
L'ANGE DU FOYER. Mélodie variée .. a + an 0 
L’ARC-EN-CIEL. Morceau élégant we oe ve ne 0 
LOISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon Pret ys 0 
LA HARPE EOLIENNE. Morceau de Salon os vis 0 


LA SYMPATHIE, Dialogue musical .. ve ve af 
LES TROMPETTES DE LA GUERRE «. oo 
LE JET L’2AU. Morceau brillant ws we ee #s 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau militaire .. 
MAYPOLE DANCE. Arustic sketch .. oy ee 
MEMORIES OF HOME. Romance .: a 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Morceau brillant .. e 
PAS DE SABOTS. Morceau caractéristique .. se xe 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant .. ao ve 
PRIERE DES PELERINS. Tableau musical - . 
QUATRE-BRAS. Marche militaire ‘ ee an 
REMINISCENCE DH BRUGES, Le Carillon oe o 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse .. o. or . . 
RHAPSODIN ~.. se este 
RIPPLES ON THE LAKE, Sketch .. a es Fr 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic pieco .. . * 


ROSE LEAVES. Morceau ¢légant vi os 5 oe 0 
SALTARELLO .. Ary ory a8 as . . 0 
SLEIGH BELLS’... os . oe any o 0 


SOUS LA FENETRE. Serenade .- ve .. . 
SWEET SOUNDS. Morcean de Salon ++ a . 
SYLVAN SCENES. Characteristic piece . . = 
TARENTELLE (DEUXIEME) «+ o oe an ne 
TARENTELLE (TROISIEME) .«. oe a oe o 
THE CLOISTER, Meditation © .- on oe oe oe 
THE FAIRY QUE Galop de Concert «+ oo rr 
THE STORM AT SEA. A Musical Picture -- art on 
THE SPINNING-WHEEL. Spinnlied .. on Ar os 
THOUGHTS OF HOME. Pensée maritime .. on . 
TITANIA. Caprice Ar 
TYROLIENNE .. ++ ** ¢8  «s dsc, Kear Ma linls 
UNDINE .. « « a Ne eee ee! oa ares, 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Melodic ay on oe et ori 
UNE NUIT BTOILEER. Serenade.. oo ao ar aD 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise .. on “ 


PE POP RRP RRA EERE RRR EE OPE RO RE Ee 


VALSE DE FASCINATION.. . oe on e * 0 
S YDNEHY 
Ss MITH’S 
QPERATIC FANTASIAS. 
CHILPERIC (HERVE) FF: 1 ie oe ts Cees ae 
COM’ BE GENTIL (Don Pagquale), tor the left handonly.. 4 0 
DON GIOVANNI (MOZAKT) = . ve we zee 
DON PASQUALE (DONIZETTI) we ve cr 40 
FAUST (GOUNOD) .. an « oe or oe w= £0 
FRA DIAVOLO (AUBER) .- o. an we “ oo # 0 
GUILLAUME TELL (ROSSIND .. wa Bs s 4 0 
1L BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA (OF ee cok 
I LOMBARDI (VERDI) we ae «. es as sae 0 
I PURITANI (BELLINI) .. ve .- a6 o oo & 0 
LA FAVORITA (DONIZETTI) .- “ o. . eal '6. 
LA FILLE DU REGIMENT (DONIZETTI).. oot 
LA SONNAMBULA (BELLIN]) .. ne .. ci ete. 0 
LA TRAVIATA (VERDI) .. 8 ie te se Se Re 
LELISIRE D’AMORE (DONIZETTY.. i er per | 
LE PROPHETE (MEYERBEER).. o s a» £ 0 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE (AUBER) .. 40 
LES HUGUENOTS (MEYERBEER) .. i ee ok ig 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (DONIZETTI).. oe - 4 0 
LUCREZIA BORGIA (DONIZETTI) .. Ce os mk © 
MARTHA (FLOTOW) “s oe .. a oo 4 0 
MARTHA (FLOTOW). 2nd Fantasia .. ee ‘a muerd: 0 
MASANIELLO (AUBER) .- . an on se one 0 
NORMA (BELLINI) .-- o a os ae va ae 
OBERON (WEBER) .- 0 +) ee tr tse HO 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS (OFFENBACH) .. 42 Sk 0 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS (OFFENBACH) 2nd Fantasia 4 0 
PRECIOSA (WEBER) «. oe oe “ “is oo en 4 yu 
RIGOLETTO (VERDI) «. ee tee BD 
ROBERT LE DIABLE (MEYERBEER) o. oe aoe. 
ZAMPA (HEROLD'S OVERTURE) .. te oo oo # 0 
S YDNEY 
S MITH’S 
MISCELLAN EOUS PIECES, 
: r[RANSCRIPTIONS, 
&e. 


A BRANGEMENTS, 


AIR IRLANDAIS a oo 
BEETHOVEN’S ADELAIDA «+ +. os ni 
GOUNOD'S NAZARETH. ‘Transcription .. us ne 
GOUNOD’S SERENADE. Transcription .. es Bd 
GOUNOD’S OU Lillie eal ha ALLER? .. és + 
YDN’S AUSTRIAN HY on va resis 
LEN DELSSOHN'S CONCERTO ING MINOR. 


ee 
eooco 


Remi- 


MENDELSSOHN'S SCOTCH SYMPHONY. Paraphrase 4 0 
MENDELSSOHN’S CONCERTO, Op. 64. Paraphrase .. 4 0 
MENDELSSOHN'S HYMN OF PRAISE. Paraphrase nee &'0 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. Second’ Hara- Le 
yhrase .. “ on . oo Bs ener 
MENDELSSOHN'S MIDSUMMER NIGHT DREAM, i 
Paraphrase de Gowoert js cs8s9,. eh ees a : f 
ROSSINI'S LA CARITA Sa o. “ Pr Pr a 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. o ae ay ee 
ROSSINI’S LA DANZA (Tarantella) hu meres Stites 5 
SOUVENIR DE WEBER .-- is Pe - Pina ) 
SCO veNTE _DE LA MADELEINE (Lefebure - Wely’s ie 
Offertoires) Jeet Aah ate ; 0 


¥ RUSSIAN HYM SS BANE RIT Ts see 0 
THE NATIONAL RUSSIAN HYM) : 
WEBBER'S CONCERT-8T UCK. Paraphrase.. « + £0 


AMEUED: OMEN and PARRY, 
‘ TLANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON. 
LLER IN GREAT 


AND TO BE. HAD OF EVERY MUSICS BI 
BULLALN, IRELAND, THE COLONIES, AS 
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METZLER and CO. 


? 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS. 


NEW DESIGNS, CASES, AND STYLES. 


THE PIANO HARP ORGAN.—Six Stops: with Vox Humana 


Patented in the United States Dec. 15, 1874; in Great Britain Jan. 1, 1875. 


STYLE 208—In Etagere Case, Richly Ornamented 


STYLE §8.—Seven Stops, Two Knee Swells, Vox Humana, Sub-bass, 


Octave Coupler, &c. - - 


STYLE T.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, Vox Humana, &c. - 
STYLE P.—Two sets of Reeds and Automatic Swell - 
STYLE Y.—One Stop, Knee Swell, & - - 


STYLE 77.—Nine Stops, Two Knee Swells, Sub-bass, Vox Humana, 
Kuphone, and Viol d’amour - - 


STYLE 46.—Nine Stops, Two Manuals, Knee Swells, &c. 


Octave Coupler, 


STYLE 10 —Twelve Stops, Two Manuals, 23 Octaves of German Pedals, &c. 


STYLE 43,—Concert Organ, Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, &c. 
STYLE 29.—Two Manuals, Pedals, and Pipe Organ Top 


ORCHESTRAL ORGAN.—The finest Reed Instrument made - 


TESTIMONIALS. 
|SIR JULIUS BENEDICT.) EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 


2, MANCHESTER SQUARE, JAN. 22, 1872. 

Jan. 26, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN,—I entertain -the highest 
opinion of Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet 


“CH. GOUNOD. 


Tavistock Hous, Fes. 11, 1873. 
Allow me, in thanking you for the Organ 
which you have placed at my disposal for 


of Mason and Hamlin’s Organs, at Messrs. 
my raies of Concerts, to express my very | 


Metzler and Co.’s, and I find the tone to 


I have just tried and examined several 


| DR. STAINER, 


45 os, 


44 os, 


42 gs, 
28 gs. 
22 28, 
18 gs, 


65 gs. 
95 os, 


115 gs, 
- 185 gs, 
- 150 gs. 
- 300g. 


7, UPPER MONTAGUE-STREET, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE. 
| Fes. 27, 1873. 
' DEAR Srrs,—I have been very much 


favourable opinion on the charm of this 


Justrument, the tone of which, both delicate | 


aid full, conibines so well with the voice. 


I do not doubt that the Mason and Hamlin - 


American Organ will be of excellent and 
valuable use in all vocal or instrumental 
combinations of moderate limits. 


(Signed) CH. GOUNOD. 


Organs. The tone is mellow and free from 
reediness, the touch excellent; and alto- 
gether I ‘believe these Instruments are 
destined to be very popular in this country. 
Yours truly, 
JULES BENEDICT. 
Messrs. Mrrzter & Co., 
37, Great Marlborough-street. 


be unusually mellow, sweet, and equal. pleased with your American Organs on all 
The touch of the instruments is also light, occasions on which I have had to play upon 
elastic, and free from lumpiness. them. Their tone is remarkably pure and 
EDWARD J. HOPKINS, | free from reediness, and their touch all 

Organist to the Hon. Societies of the that can be required. 

Inner and Middle Temple. Yours truly, 

Messrs. MrrziER & Co., 

37, Great Marlborough-street. 


J. STAINER, Mvs. Doc., 
Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


METZLER and (0,, 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT, LONDON, W. 
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CHRISTMAS [IN INDIA. 
BY BR. C. CALDWELL, M.R.A.S. 


A writer has never any need of resorting to fiction when the 
facts at his disposal are as strange, eventful, and fascinating 
as any scenes which his fancy could create. He whose name 
appears above has spent about fourteen of his Christmases in 
India. To drop the indirect, and appeal directly to the reader— 
if he will forgive, at the outset of this paper. a little egotism— 
I may say that my grandfather, the Rev. Mr. Mault, was an 
Indian missionary who never for thirty-seven years or so 
set foot out of his own mission in Southern Travancore. My 
father, the Bishop-Designate, has ‘been another thirty-seven 
years an Indian missionary. I was myself born in India, at 
Paliang-Kétei (Palamcottah, the Bridge-Fort of Tinnevelly), 
and that not long after that sweet and sacred day—most 
sweetly sacred when spent in lands where the God whose name 
it bears is not generally worshipped—which in every part of 
India where I have since been, from the jungles of the Terai to 
the triple breakers and glistening garnet-sands of Cape 
Comorin, is honoured and loved more than any other day by 
our countrymen and fellow-Christians. And yet, strange to 
say, the first Christmas which I remember in India was one of 
the most terrible that ever darkened with cloud and lit with 
lightning the southern portion of the peninsula. A hurricane 
of unprecedented fury was howling from sandy Coromandel to 
rocky Malabar. The mad gusts of wind, which made the 
historic towers of Madura tremble, came tearing down the 
black-earth plains of northern Tiunevelly, over hundreds of 
miles af banyan and tamarind and palmyra, along the swift 
Tambrapurni river, all lashed into foam, till they careered 
through the Arambooly Pass—the southmost gorge in the 
Ghauts of India—away, southward still, across the open ocean, 
perhaps to swirl upwards to wreck the palmy Laccadives, and 
then—as is too frequently the case with these cyclones, whose 
madness has a method—to beat out their savage life amongst 
the peaks and precipices of Mauritius. I was a little boy then; 
but some scenes are too deeply impressed on minds to be easily 
obliterated. The day had dawned rosy and fair. “‘ Ushas’’—the 
Sweet Dawn—to use Oriental imagery, had knocked at the 
door of peasant and prince, to awake them to do homage to 
the Rising Lord of Day, the Sun-god. We were travelling from 
“ Edeyengoody”’ (Shepherd’s Habitation) to ‘“ Nagercoil’? 
Snake-Temple), which are two very well known stations in 
outhern India. We children were put into a “ bullock 
bandy,”’ the best mode of conveyance in some districts of the 
south of the Indian peninsula. An hour or two passed by. 
There was a sudden darkness. Then came down the solemn, 
stately rain of the tropics. Every few minutes the awful down- 
pour—no Englishman who has not seen typhoon or cyclone 
rain knows what heavy rain is—ceased; there was a moaning 
amongst palms. We, poor little children, heard the vandikéran, 
the driver of the bullocks of our rustic coach, shouting excitedly 
as he urged the animals along. The sound of the wheels of the 
conveyance told us that we were progressing through mire— 
water—deeper water—deeper still! A sudden thunder-clap, a 
furious noise, a sudden chill of wind whose very essence seemed 
to be the thin driven spray of rain, the crack of broken branches, 
and my mother, my two young sisters and self, an ayah, or 
Indian nurse, the driver, two or three boxes, two splendid 
Mysore bullocks, and the weighty family coach they dragged, 
were upset, rolled over, over, and over again! The cyclone 
was on us. It was a pretty Christmas present, given about 
six miles north-east, I think, of Arambooly Pass. The very 
boulders of that wild part of the country, under the beetling 
crags of Mahendragherry (Ma-Indra-giri, the mountain of the 
sky-god, Indra, and the legendary site from which Hanwmén, 
the monkey-god, according to the Ramayana, took a single 
smart jump to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon!)—even these boulders, 
I say, were in many cases upset and rolled about by the 
violence ofthe tornado. What was to be done? My mother, 
aided by the servants who travelled with us, some of whom 
tried to hold up the coach at the moment of its being blown 
down, hurried with us children to the nearest building. It 
was a Hindoo wayside temple. 

The memory of that extraordinary Christmas scene is before 
me as plain as the paper on which these words are written. A 
Hindoo temple. Without, the tempest; within, the idols of 
several gods, Karimukan (the elephant-headed one, Ganesa) and 
the rest. At the centre was a courtyard, containing about two 
hundred devotees. They were engaged in cock - fighting! 
Nautch-girls moved amongst the throng. They are termed in 
Tamil-land—where this which I am describing oecurred— 
Déivadasikal (handmaidens of God). In plain phraseology, they 
are members of a distinctive caste of Hindoos—a caste, be it 
understood, to belong to which—shame be it to our name and 
fame in the Hast—the poor young girls are invariably com- 
pelled. They have no choice. There is no honourable mar- 
riage for them. They are the common property of Temple- 
Brahmins. Over these votaries, men and women, of cruelty to 
animals and of animal passions, glared the ochred visage of 
Ganesa, theirGod. The crowd cared not for the wild cyclone 
without, till it brought half of a tower about their ears. 
They were engaged in worshipping the patron of intelligence 
and sagacity by devoutly cock-fighting before his divine 
majesty! We were white-faced strangers. Presumably, we 
were Christians. Mind, this occurred nearly thirty years ago, 
and our European civilisation has asserted itself of recent 
years very strongly in Southern India; but at that time 
the “heathens” there walked in deeper “darkness” than 
now. So the conclave of devout cock-fighters proposed to 
turn us out of the temple in which we were obliged to take 
refuge—a Huropean mother and her bairns! After a great 
deal of persuasion we travellers were allowed, after being duly 
abused, to save our lives, 

Soon the storm increased. The religious assembly began 
to pray in earnest, and leave off cock-fighting and -dallying 
with “ handmaidens of God.” Bricks rattled about our ears, 
timbers cracked; Christians and Hindoos were soon huddled up 
in dry corners of the rain-flooded temple. Such was the first 

Christmas which I remember to have passed in India! This is, 
I fear, a sketch of the brutality of barbarism, I am sorry it 
is truth, not fiction. The part of the temple we of English 
blood entered was a mere courthouse, in no means sacred or 
exclusive. The simple truth is this: It is we Christian 
Englishmen who are teaching not only religion, but also 
simple humanity, to Hindoos. There ought to be more plain- 
speaking concerning this point. India never before learnt such 
a lesson of humanity, philanthropy, or whatever it may best be 
termed, from any of the Powers which have had her destiny in 
their keeping—not from the dim days when the first Aryan 
crossed the Indus—till the time when it was by the holy 
munificence of England that the Bengal famine was averted, and 
a Christian Power saved whole nations of her thousand nations 
from ruin. The Brahmin may have introduced the civilised arts: 
we have performed a holier mission, and taught a purer lesson. 
It is better to succour a brother or sister in their hour of need 
than to a & poem like the “Mahabharata” or raise an edifice 
like the aj at Agra. I believe that—during the last fifteen 
years especially—Hindoos, especially amongst the lower classes, 


are getting to appreciate the real soul of Western civilisation. | 


Unlovely incidents, however trifling, such as that I have de- 


@ ' 
picted, occur less and less frequently now in India, though | well aware that Christmas is areligious as wellasa social festival. 
. caste exclusiveness still holds sway and freezes the life out of 


' 


fellow-feeling. Europeans, as they travel about the country, 
meet with annually-increasing courtesy. The white-faced 
strangers are known better; the natural politeness of the 
Asiatic expands itself, and is being more widely extended to us 
men of no caste and new creed. 

However imperfect my recollections of my first Christmas 


in India may be, those I have more recently passed amongst | 
“the palms and temples of the South’ are fresh in my | 


memory, as well as being more pleasant to write about. One 
of the chief delights of Christmas in India is that it occurs in 
the cool season. It is not only amongst the breezy elevations 
of the hills, the sanitaria, the rainbow-decked waterfalls of 
Travancore, the green declivities of the Neilgherries, the tower- 


| ing forests of the Vindhyas, or the supremely-superb snow- 


crowned rhododendron regions of the vast Himalayas that 
Christmas Day comes to the Anglo-Indian as a day of physical 


; as well as mental delight. Even on the baked and burning 


plains at that joyful tide—even on the endless dunes of shift- 
ing, searing sand that make Rajpootana the chief and most 
terrible desert of India, even in the stony and creviced levels 
of Mysore—Christmas Day wafts cool winds to the fevered 
brow of the European in his “land of exile.” There are sounds 
of rushing waters and of fiuting birds. The trees are green. 
The rich sap of the mangoe comes struggling upwards from all 
its quickened roots to the living glory of its topmost frondage. 
The cocoa-palms, which, when the hot land-winds raged, 
bent down their yellow “‘ crown of plumes,’’ raise themselves 
now in the green lnxuriance of their strength. The tamarinds 
are thick and bushy, and only the neem grows petulantly 
sickly—fickle as the cactus, which will only open its milk-white 
blossoms to the moon, or as our owr nightingale, which loves 
night rather than day. Airy clouds fly about the sky, and 
hang rosily at sunset about the bosky peaks. The infinite 
laughter of the sea is utterly unlike that of its roar when the 
monsoons burst—unless, of course, some sudden cyclone 
lashes it into brief fury. 

Christmas time in India is, as a general rule, a time 
of real jollity. Englishmen, with life and spirits in them, 
are all determined to enjoy themselves. They must 
have roast beef—if they can get it. Plum-puddings must, 
even in the most outlandish districts, be improvised, although 
for some of the ingredients of the dish an order must be 
sent to a shopman a hundred miles off. Then, besides this, 
holly-berries must somehow be procured ; and happily, though 
holly-leaves may fade, holly-berries stand the climate as if 
they were enchanted. Christmas time, at every station I 
have known in India, binds together, so to speak, in a 
chain of flowers, all parts of the Christian community. 
At the European stations parties, picnics, and balls are 
the recognised order of the day. Never do croquet balls fly 
about more merrily; never are badminton parties the scenes 
of more recklessly-innocent flirtations. Then the small 
churches are gaily decked out; and few, except those who 
care for little worth caring for, are openly careless of 
recognising the sacred origin of the festival. At many a 
solitary church in a tropical wild, rises, on that morning, the 
sound of a Christmas anthem, where, on ordinary Sundays, the 
canticles test the utmost powers ofa scanty choir. It is aday 
of days, especially in our Church missions. 

I have spent at least three of my Christmases in remote 
mission stations. Even whilst the morning star is the brightest 
light in the eastern sky—before even the faint weird glimmer 
of the “false dawn’’ heralds the true light of morning, just 
as the imperfect philosophies which have been are only 
the flickering and flitting precursors of the Universal 
Day of Knowledge which shall be—the bells were 
ringing for early morning service. Horns in out-villages were 
blown and gongs beaten to rouse the distant rustic. Soon as 
the red dawn peered over the palm-tops troops of native 
Christians came hurrying in. The church, small and without 
architectural pretensions, presented a really novel and comely 
sight. It was decorated as never church in England has ever 
probably been adorned. Tropical vegetation, in all its flowery 
bloom at Christmas time, affords the church-decorator rarest 
opportunities. Broad-leaved plantain-trees, shooting up out 
of massive pyramids and fountains of flowers, which at our 
English Yule could “not be purchased at any price at Covent- 
garden—jasmine and tuberese and myrtle, rhododendron and 
orchis and rose, the silvery coronals of the peerless yucca, and 
heavy yellow clusters of the sacred champak, and a thousand 
other wild and cultivated blooms—totally hid and trans- 
formed the rude pillars. Arches, chiefly eomposed of 
the broad leaf of the yellow-and-red- flowered portia, 
which the Mohammedans brought first from across 
the Indus, airily spanned the humble roof, exalting the 
interior of the structure to an almost Gothic picturesqueness. 
Then proceeded the solemn service, all the more strangely 
solemn as celebrated in a vernacular dialect which, in its deep 
and passionate tones, reproduces the fire of Oriental feeling. 
Then, worship over, came the wonted present-giving, and 
flower-showering, and garland-wearing, and welcome-offering. 
And all of us who witnessed such a Christmas in India were 
surely better for the universal festival of goodwill towards 
men. I remember that, before I was nine years old—before, 
that is to say, I was sent home (as usual in the case of 
European children born in India) to school in England—I 
used to look forward with the utmost eagerness to the return 
of every Christmas. It was such a thoroughly hearty festival— 
one which appealed, in its sweetness and freshness, as much to 
a little child as to an aged man. 

And now that, after nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed—after I have knocked about India, in its three 
presidencies, as few men have—I feel one thing, perhaps, 
the most deeply of all concerning this happy time and 
day. The observance of Christmas is becoming gradually a 
national Indian rite, irrespective, not only of nationality or caste, 
but of creed also! The day is becoming one of the greatest of 
Christian practical sermons in India—preached in the ears of 
Sikh and Parsee, Mohammedan and Hindoo! Every native 
of India, from Ramnuggur to Kondal, from the Khyber Pass 
to the Garni Gorge, knows now, and every year more unmis- 
takably, that the festival is the white man’s festival. In every 
part of India in which I have been, though not of course 
universally as yet in every part, natives professing every creed 
under the Indian sun, know that Christmas Day is a day of 
gladness of some sort or othertothe Englishman. Itisadayon 
which, by a custom annually becoming more and more deeply 
rooted in them, they make it an especial point of presenting 
their congratulations and good wishes to the Europeans in 
their neighbourhood. I have with my own eyes seen the 
tents of travelling military men, of collectors and magistrates, 
police officers and planters, and almost all kinds and classes 
and grades of Europeans, who happened to be journeying about 
on that day, especially adorned with flowers, and often, what 
is more, adorned with especial flowers sacred to Kristna and 
Ganesa—the blue and the white ones, concerning the religious 
meaning of which Orientalists are perfectly cognizant. What 
doesthismean? Of course, outwardly it is simply aform. » itis 
simply, in part, an outcome of inherent Asiatic courtesy. But 
the Asiatic is keen of intellectualinsight. He is certainly quite 


He knows the meaning of the word by which the day is known, 
whether the white men about him care much about it or not. 
He knows, for example, of certain things which refer in the 
Hindoo creed to the incarnation of Vishnu as Kristna, about 
which Vaishnuvas are notoriously callous, and yet sacred they 
are in a Vaishnuya’s sight; just so he knows that Christmas 
Day is so called because it refers to the incarnation of God as 
Christ. This is no place for sermons, and I am no sermoniser; 
but what a text is this for a “ Gospeller” in India! TI hint, I 
sketch. Let others consider; let others fill in. 

Other Christmases I have spent in India, and once, with a 
party of jovial fellows, who did not mind me, a youngster in 
my teens, following them after big game, with rifle in hand, 
as long as I “followed behind and kept quiet.”” We heard a 
crashing before us in the cane-brake—an elephant, probably, 
was there! We crouched down in a cluster: there were six 
of us and an Indian shikaree, who had shot with Sir Samuel 
Baker, I believe, in Travancore. The brute was a rogue, 
scented us, charged down, but altered his mind just as he would 
have come within fair view of us. He turned, the bamboos 
opened him up to view, and two of our party fired. 
One shot caught him, probably, on the side of the head, and 
toppled him over. He was up again in a second, and turned 
tail. The whole of us blazed away, some for the “spot behind 
the ear,’’ some for the “ famous laming shot,’’ and 1—through 
sheer excitement, being “the youngster’? who “followed 
behind and kept quiet ””—fired, I fear, somewhat reck'essly, 
The elephant tore away, practically uninjured, through 
the crackling and tossing bamboos. We rushed after 
him for many miles. Darkness coming on, we returned, 
weary, bramble-torn, and disgusted, to our rendezvous 
on a flat, smooth rock, overlooking a torrent which we had 
had some difficulty of crossing that morning. Our host accused 
me of having singed his left whisker when firing at the rogue- 
elephant. I felt sadly crestfallen. <A horrible nightmare has 
sometimes haunted me since that the first elephant I ever 
shot at carries my ball in an ignominious place of his body. 
When we returned to our rendezvous, after our interesting 
Christmas excursion after elephants, we found two of our com- 
panions, who had been out in two different directions in 
other parts of the Ghauts, awaiting our arrival, with our 
Christmas dinner ready. One of them had been chased by an 
elephant, whom he had “floored ’’ (we found him dead after- 
wards, with tusks worth 240 rupees—£24); and the othe: of 
our party had been still more successful. We had no plum-pud- 
ding and no beef atthat feast. Our Yule dinner was a splendid 
juicy steak cut from a bison killed not two miles from where 
we sat. So we sipped the Burgundy and Johannisberger we 
had brought with us to do honour to the glorious day, threw 
more logs of resinous wood into the fire that blazed before us, 
turned into our crazy mountain-tents, to begin the 26th of 
December with a header into the cool deep pool under the 
cataract above us. 

How shall one write fitly of Christmases in India? Are 
there ever two alike to those who do not tie themselves to a 
humdrum life in that immense continent ? Take one example. 
Will this Christmas not be utterly unlike any that has passed 
before, seeing that the future Emperor of India spends it there ? 
I, for one, ye Anglo-Indians, envy you your Christmas this 
time! Yet, I confess, often enough, when in India, I have 
envied the Christmases in the old ‘‘ home country,” without 
your mosquitoes and snakes, punkahs and puggeries, pilao and 
curry, tom-toms, cholera, mongooses, moulvies, and man- 
eaters! 


“TAKING TOLL.” 


They feasted high in Firlands Hall; 
The guests were glad and free; 

The noble host liked best of all 
Their jollity to see; 

With slices of the grand sirloin 
A mighty platter filling, 

Good ale with beef he chose to join, 
In no untimely swilling. 


The busy servants, man and maid, 
Stood ready at command ; 

The spoken wish was swift obeyed 
By nimble foot and hand; 

So, when for his accustomed draught 
The Baron felt he hankered, 

To eat more freshly, while he quaffed, 
He bade them fetch his tankard. 


Not quite within the open door, 
But peeping at the hall, 
She saw them on the dais floor, 
Make sign to serve his call; 
So Betty, to the cellarman, 
For what was needful hurried, 
Then, with full tankard, bac’ she ran, 
Nor spilt a drop, though flurried. 


And well she might be so, for there 
Stood Rob of Rabbitsdale, 

The man-at-arms, who loved her fair 
When not bemused with ale. 

But Rob was aye too fond of drink, 
Too careless of his duty ; 

He whispered, with a naughty wink, 
“A kiss and sip, my beauty!” 

(And got what he wanted, of course.) 


“THE OLD SAILOR'S CHRISTMAS’ GIFT.” 


Tarpaulin Jack, of whom these boys are fond, 
Brought his young masters “ summut from the Fair,” 
A mimic ship, to sail in village pond, 
Rigged by some lubber in a fashion rare, 
But weighted so with lead along the keel, 
The most capsizing squall she scarce may feel! 


And Jack, approving much their predilection 
For studies nautical pursued in play, 

Will tip the youngsters many a shrewd direction, 
As how the rudder, how the sails to lay, 

Then watch her move, the farther bank to gain, 

And spin his yarns, of wonders of the main. 


What seas—what fleets—what storms —whatreefs and rocks— 
Whales and sea-serpents, monsters of the deep— 

Then horrid shipwrecks, with such crashing shocks— 
And cries of drowning men, would make you weep; 

Till, all made tight once more, al] canvas spread, 

With steady wind abaft, our vessel drives ahead! 


And, swiftly speeding in that easy motion, 
She bears old Jack and both the listeuing boys 
A fancy voyage, o'er the farthest eccan, 
To islands of the South, where Nature joys 
In boundless orchards, Life is only Fun, 
And every morn sees Holidays begun ! 
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DOLLY’S DREAM... 


The real old-fashioned Christmas pudding of good old merry 
England should be boiled for not less than twenty-four hours. 
That was my grandmother's opinion, and it doesn’t matter a 
fig what you and I may think of it in these degenerate days. 
Little Dolly was one of a large family, in which all the women 
and children took their respective turns of watching and 
tending the big saucepan that simmered on their kitchen fire 
all the day and all the night. She had, in the first instance, 
been allowed, with every one of the others, to lend a hand in 
stirring the savoury compound before it was tied up in 
the clean white linen bag. Wiser heads than hers had 
chosen, and more skilful hands had mixed, the proportionate 
quantities of flour and bread-crumbs, minced suet, currants 
and raisins, eggs well beaten up with cream, and milk to 
moisten the delicious mess, not forgetting the dose of candied 
citron, the orange=peel, and the spicy mutmeg, to compose this 
crowning dainty of a Christmas dinner. As for Dolly, who 
was six years and a half, and who could spell at least twenty 
words of two syllables, her mind had long since risen to the 
study of much nobler mysteries than those of the culinary art. 
She cared more for the tales of Hans Andersen and the Brothers 
Grimm than for the precepts of Mrs. Glasse. Indeed, she 
never thought much about eating, unless it was something 
which looked pretty in the dish, like the summer fruit, the 
raspberries and cream, or the jellies and trifle at a supper- 
giving party; or else when the thing had a pretty name, like 
vermicelli; or when it had once been a living bird, for Dolly 
loved all birds, and would have liked herself to have been a 
small feathered biped, with a pair of wings, to fly over the 
house-top and beyond the neighbouring hill. That was her 
private inclination—to be either a bird or a fairy. Nevertheless, 
she thought it good fun to join her Mamma and Sisters and 
Aunt Jane, and Cook, and the maids, in their grand muster 
and appointment of all hands in the household, to help and 
watch the boiling of their Christmas pudding. 

Some of the elders, who had their needlework or knitting 
for the mind’s amusement, sat before the fire as long as two 
hours. But little Dolly was bound to journey to Bedfordshire, 
or to the Land of Nod, at half-past eight that Christmas Eve; 
so half an hour, beginning at half-past seven, was quite 
enough for her. It was after the early tea with which Mamma 
had concluded a happy afternoon in the drawing-room, where 
Papa had told some of his wonderful stories, and Sister Mary 
had sung one of her lovely songs, and Brother Harry, who 
took her that morning to see him try his new skates, had been 
in the best of humours with Dolly, and the dog, and cat, and 
all the world. This little girl was therefore content to sit in 
‘waiting ald alone by herself during the half hour allotted for 
the servants’ tea; after which she would be fetched in peace 
by Ann, the nursemaid, to have her hair brushed, and to wash 
and undress herself, and then to lie down in her safe little bed. 

But Ann was called from the tea-table in the servants’ 
room to attend her mistress upon some other trivial matter. It 
was some minutes past the half hour when Dolly’s brains in 
her head, like the pudding in the boiling-bag, were melting 
together a curious mixture of nice and odd and funny things. 
Many odd things had been put into the hotch-potch of stray 
‘thought by remembrance of many scraps of talk, of some little 
reading of what she had seen and done, and of conscious feel- 
ings never yet confessed. This medley of ideas and experiences, 
as it simmered to the dozing point in that small round pot of 
bone—I mean her skull—which was overheated by the blazing 
kitchen fire, presently began to send up a cloud of steam. And 
the vapour of a dreamy imagination took such fantastic shapes 
thit Miss Greenaway has thought it worth while to draw a 
picture of them, which it is my business to explain. 

But you must know that Dolly had sat down with one par- 


ticnlar notion above the others in that heap of fancies and 


facts, of sense and nonsense, which she had got in her head. 
This notion, which lay uppermost of the heap, because it was 
put in the last, was what Cook and Ann told her when they 
Jeft her alone in the kitchen. ‘ Now, Miss Dolly, don’t you 
move from there, else the Fairies will come and spoil the 
pudding; but if you sit there and keep ’em off, they must do 
whatever you like to make ’em.”’ 

This was not true, as you and I know, but Dolly believed it 
as if it had been in Magnall’s Questions, or Mrs. Markham’s 
History, or even Pinnock’s Catechism. It was a sort of pious 
fraud—a fable intended to make her sit quiet. But she had, 
unluckily, overheard another superstitious maxim or precept 
about invoking the power of the Fairies in the making of a 
Christmas pudding. ‘‘If you stir three times,’ so the Cook 
had told Ann in Dolly’s hearing, “ and you wish for anything, 
you’re sure to get it.” The stirring of which Cook then spoke 
was of course to be done in the previous mixing of the different 
things to make the pudding. But Dolly mistook what was said, 
‘and fancied they would have to stir the water in the boiling 
saucepan, like soup or broth. She did not consider that the 
pudding would be tight in its bag. 

Dolly thought of such things more than enough in the long 
half hour, till the clock struck eight with a strange, earnest 
sound, as though time was going to be a different sort of 
conc: ri from what it had been at the same hour of former 
evensngs. It seemed a kind of signal to Dolly that she was 
now to witness and experience, or perhaps to exercise, a dif- 
ferent sort of power in wider realms of life than the nursery, 
the school-room, and the garden of her parents’ orderly house. 
She arose, and with both hands lifted from the big saucepan its 
heavy iron lid, which she was able to place noiselessly on the 
hearth. Then with the big iron ladle she thrice stirred the water 
jabove the pudding-bag, which she could feel lying round and 
soft at a moderate depth. And while she did this, once, twice, 
and three times, Dolly felt three distinct wishes come into her 
mind. ‘Oh, if the Fairies really would come for the pudding! 
Oh, if I could fly like a bird right away there out of the 
chimney! Oh, if I could see how they live in Fairyland, I’d 
let anybody have my piece of the pudding!” ; 

But these last words are what Dolly thought just at the 
moment when she had laid down Cook’s big ladle and was 
about to put the lid on the saucepan, from which it ought not 
to have been taken off. The water instantly began to boil so 
fiercely, with such menacing waves and loud, hissing noise, 
that Dolly was quite frightened. And I don’t know whether 
she dropped the lid on the fender and fell back stunned with 
the iron clang; or whether she sank down in a swoon upon the 
hearth-rug ; or whether she merely gave it up and sat down 
again and went to sleep in the cushioned arm-chair, which had 
been placed by the kitchen fire to accommodate the watchers 


‘of that night. I don’t know what did happen, because Dolly’ 


herself, who should have told me, didn’t know any more about 
it than what seemed to her, in the next few moments or 
millions of years, to have taken place with herself and all that 
was present to her mind. 

\ _Down the steep black cliff, as it then looked, of the kitchen 
chimney’s back wall, riding swiftly down upon some returning 
puffs of smoke, which soon cleared away above the hearth, came 
two of the oddest little men that ever were seen out of 
Richaid Doyle's and George Cruikshank’s pictures. “Oh!” 
criel Dolly, ‘the Fairies!” “Hah!” they shouted, “the 
pudding! ’’ Then they stood amidst the burning coals, one at 


each side of the boiling saucepan, and she saw them plunge 
their long arms into the scalding water and lift the huge 
pudding, in its bag, with a shrick of delight and a caper of 
demoniac joy. They turned and grinned at Dolly; they made 
mouths at her as well as at the pudding, but she was not much 
afraid of their eating her, because she believed they would 
choose to eat the pudding first. Then, with a farewell kick 
at the kitchen fire, which threw up a shower of sparks and 
red-hot cinders, and flames of fresh coal-gas, to pursue these 
imps in their sudden ascent, up the chimney they flew. But 
that yas not all. For Dolly flew after them, all the way up 
the long dark chimney, without a speck of soot on her white 
muslin frock. And at the top of the chimney there was light, 
but not that of the moon and stars any more than of the 
sun. It was “the light that never shone on sea or shore,” the 
light of fond fancy, that of the childish heaven of a playful 
Fairyland. 

Yes, it was in Fairyland that Dolly had arrived, if her dream 
was good for anything; but who could have thought any 
fairies would care for a Christmas plum-pudding of mortal 
composition P She had never heard that it was the custom of 
fairies to keep Christmas at all. They were supposed to be a 
sort of heathen folk; and she was not learned in antiquities, 
so she did not know that the pudding was a relic of heathen 
institutions. But she thought her Mamma, and Aunt Jane, 
and Cook would have been scandalised, if they had been there 
to see it, at the levity with which their sacred pudding was 
treated in Fairyland. She saw it brought to a Fairy village, 
where a hundred little people, with slight and nimble limbs, but 
with very big round heads, all very jolly and briskin countenance 
and gesture, were disporting themselves on the village green. 
They hailed with vociferous glee the arrival of Pug and Sock, 
the two purloiners of the pudding, whose names she n« w heard 
from their fellow-countrymen, when they came and laid down 
their weighty burden. It was surrounded and seized, handled 
and kicked, rolled to and fro, dug into, and sat upon, by the 
screeching mob of merry-making pigmies, as a Dutch cheese 
falling off the larder-shelf might be attacked by an army of 
mice. ~But no tools were applied to cut it up, and their 
appetite or taste was content with plucking a few currants and 
raisins, which they ate now and then, rather as a foreign 
curiosity. The'suet and flour, indeed, which make up the main 
bulk of a pudding for us mortals, were rejected as too gross 
for fairy digestion. 

Some of them presently began to debate what use they 
should make of the huge soft mass, when all the plums were 
picked out. They kept no pigs in the village, which was a 
pretty little place, a strageling collection of neat wooden 
cottages, in a greenwood glade of the mighty forest. No 
cattle or domestic animals were theirs to be fed for a season 
from the product of so much cost ahd care in a human house- 
hold. Our Cook would haye been grieved to behold the scornful 
contempt which befel one of her most elaborate works of art. It 
was at length decided, by the parish vestry or town council of 
the locality, that the’pudding should next day be broken up and 
spread on the fields for manure. It was placed in the mean 
time, while the villagers went on with their evening sports and 
pastimes, at the south-west corner of the playing-field. Beneath 
the shade of an enormous mushroom, and of an oak with mistle- 
toe, they left the despised dainty of Dolly’s parents’ kitchen while 
they finished a game of leap-frog. Nobody spoke to Dolly for 
a long time, and she grew tired of watching their gambols. 
She felt also very hungry, and then it naturally occurred to 
her that she might be allowed to eat a piece of her own 
pudding. 

This was a very modest and innocent pretension, you must 
allow, on the part of a lonely, friendless, wandering child. She 
found herself all at once in the strange land of her wishes and 
dreams; but without any one to bid her welcome, to offer her 
food and shelter, or to take care of her and supply her needs, 
But now came the worst disappointment in Dolly’s life. She 
found in that Fairy world, which she had imagined to be so pure 
of evil, the human sins of selfishness, of greediness, pride, and 
malice, even more rife and rank than in the most vicious hearts 
of mankind. Those wicked little people, though they did not 
want her pudding for themselves, yet prized it as a conquest, 
and would not let her touch it. When they saw her go near 
it they ran up from all sides, with screams of ridiculous fury, 
and with mocking and menacing gestures, chattering in a 
language of their own, but too plainly forbidding her to 
meddle with their useless booty. Some formed a ring about 
the pudding, or mounted atop of it, while others assailed Dolly 
with direct insults, taunts, and reproaches, as if she had 
attempted to rob them. 

“Oh dear!” sobbed the poor child in the midst of that 
dreadful crowd of enemies; ‘won't you let me have one 
very little slice of Our Christmas Pudding? You can’t eat it 
all, because it is such a big one, and you are such very smull 
people. Why don’t you give meva bit of it ? What have I ever 
done to hurt you? Please don’t be so angry with me!” 

Then came forward one of the ugliest little imps, who under- 
stood and spoke our language. He had been employed in our 
world to spoil the young gentlemen at an eminent bodrding- 
school. 

“You shan’t have a bit, unless you will stand upon your 
head, to make fun for us Fairies!” said this wicked little 
wretch, by the command of others more wicked than himself. 

“Stand on my head!” exclaimed Dolly. “Girls musn’t 
do that. I can’t and won’t. I’d rather starve!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” they broke out in shouts of laughter. “ It 
will be jolly fun to see you starve; we’ll measure you twice a 
day, to see how thin you get before you die.” 

Dolly cried and wailed most bitterly, and humbly implored 
their pity, in spite of her resenting their behaviour with the 
most vehement indignation that could arise in a gentle little 
human heart. But the horrid little wretches did not care a bit 
for her distress. 

You see, boys and girls, that it does not follow, because the 
Fairies are pretty and clever and funny, as we fancy we see 
them to be in your amusing story-books, that we should like 
really to depend on them for kindness or justice. It is quite 
another thing to be good, and I hope you will try, by God’s 
help, only to be that, and never seek to be admired for the 
other qualities. Dolly, for her part, did not know whether she 
was at all clever, or-at all pretty; and it is not worth while for 
me to tell you either the one thing or the other about her. _ 

But only see, now, if Dolly wasn’t coop; for she stood like 
a little angel among the Fairies; and, when she saw that their 
cruelty was unmoved, a brave thought came into Dolly's mind. 
She drew herself up with calm dignity, with an air of 
sweet, firm resignation—that of a true martyr, and with tender 
compassion for the sinfulness of her persecutors. 

“Oh, you poor, naughty little people!” she said to the 
mocking, gibing crowd; and she looked, just then, very much 
like the pictureof herin the Engraving on another page. ‘ You 
are doing so very wrong! How can you dare to do wrong ?”’ 

“ Wrong 2”? answered the fairy spokesman, whose name was 
Wittywack; he was tall and slender, dressed in tight leggings, 
striped waistcoat, and a high peaked red cap with a tasecl. 
He had along nose, high checks, and oe eyes, all of the 
most impudent expression; and he stuck his arms akimbo 
most radely when he spoke to the young lady. “ What is 
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wrong ?”’ said he. “ You’re talking nonsense ; we never heard 
of such a thing.” 

“Oh me!” cried Dolly, in a burst of unselfish sorrow, 
“Don’t you know about right and wrong? Let me ask 
mamma, and you may come to our Sunday school with me, 
and we will learn all about it.’ 4 

“Ha, ha, ha! My eye, here’s a silly!” the whole assembly 
roared in words of their own. ‘She's mad—she’s drunk—she's 
a regular fool! Here, Missus, let's have a dance on the dung- 
hill!” They caught the skirts of her frock, to drag her away. 

“Oh, do stop!” she entreated them, struggling to be free, 
yet with tears not of anger, but of wounded love, streaming 
from her eyes, ‘‘ Oh, do let me love you, dear little fairies, as 
Tused to do in my story-books at home! Oh do come home 
with me to papa and mamma’s house, and let us go to church 
and school, and you shall learn about doing right—it is so 
sweet, we are so happy—doing right, you know, for uts sake.’’ 

Butsome of the fairies were listening to what she said, with, 
a puzzled curiosity. They left off pulling her about, and 
Wittywack asked whom she was talking of when she said, 
“for His sake’? ? 

The little child stood amongst them, and felt as though 
she stood alone, yet not alone, but in an awful presence that 
shut out all other persons; anda flood of holy joy, pouring 
from the whole sky and welling up from the earth around her, 
seemed to lift her softly floating on waves like pillows of rest; 
and softly from her trembling lips droped the awful name that 
she had been taught to love and to fear. 

But that one word, with inconceivable suddenness, 
dissolved the whole visionary realm of Fairyland ; and the child! 
awoke to find herself in her mother’s arms by the fireside, and 
to be kissed and carried safely to her peaceful bed. a a 


“THE FAIRY GLEN.” 


O youth is so fiery and love is so jealous, 

And to fan a faint flame friends are found over-zealous, 
Till the slight fire of anger which soon might have died 
Is wrought to a blaze by youth’s passionate pride ; 

And hearts which are yearning to mingle dissever, 

Like streams from one fount flowing diverse for ever. 

A little less love and the wound were less keen, 

A little more trust and no wound would have been. 

As it is they part coldly, their feelings close-hidden, 
Yet still loving on though the love be forbidden. 


*Twas thus with young Percy and fair Marguerite. 

Life flushed their horizon with promise so sweet, 
Overarched by Love's midsummer sky ; but too soon 
There arose a black cloud which darkened their June. 

In a lover-like quarrel some hot words were spoken, 
Charge brought countercharge, and their union was broken. 
Though each felt the other engraved on the heart 

Angry pride interposed and kept them apart. 


But Percy occasion soon took to declare 

His remorse, importuning the obdurate fair. 

While she—ah, that pride such dominion should gain! — 
Met all his advances with seeming disdain. 

He had chosen, and now he must bide by his choice ; 
She had in the matter no option or voice. 

And then came a letter, brief, telling her how 

His love was unchanged, and he vowed her a vow 

If she could not or would not give heart and hand 
Then he would not and could not remain in the land. 
Yet still Marguerite, swayed by spirit malign, 

Though loving him wildly, of love gave no sign, 

But bore herself proudly ; nor could one surmise 

That, like the brave Spartan, she smiled to disguise 

The agony tearing and tugging within, ; 
The fight ’twixt her pride and her love, which should win. 


But the news as it reached her that Percy was going 
Smote the fountain of grief and set her tears flowing; 
With the love of old times her bosom was burning, 
Her hot, angry pride now on self only turning. 

What folly, what madness, what crime had she done ? 
How could she cast off such a prize she had won? 
And close with this spirit of self-inquisition, 

Hand in hand, came a gentler spirit, contrition. 

O could he but know it? O might she but tell 

How she loved him throughout, and never so well 

As when she most scornfully threw him aside ? 

And could he and would he forgive her vile pride ? 


In the quick-fleeting past, when to live was delight __ 
And all things seemed fair as the hours winged their flight, 
She and Percy one day had found out a glen, 

A sweet cosy nook, far from dwellings of men ; 

The Fairies’ Abode they had called it, and here 

They listened delighted to melodies clear. 

A miniature waterfall, gurgling and tinkling, 

All the herbage around it with soft dews besprinkling, 

To the singing of birds played a sweet undertone, 

That harmonised well with the wood-pigeon’s moan. 


And here came the maid in her crisis of sorrow, 

From realms of the past if perchance she might borrow 
New hope for the future. A flickering gleam 
Distorted and twisted, as in a bad dream, 

She caught of her face in the fluctuant stream. 

The glen sure was haunted, and sights and sounds drear 
Wherever she turned met her eye and her ear— 

The shadows and echoes of past joys were near. 

But still in the midst of her heart-breaking woes 
There stole on her spirit a sense of repose, 

If not of glad hope, for the babbling cascade, 

As it saucily sparkled and laughingly played, x 

Thus sang—so her heart read the water-sprite’s song— 
“TTe’s coming! I know it! He will not be long! 

Tor the good fairies here will never, that’s clear, 
Permit in their realm such a palpable wrong. 

Take courage, down-hearted! You shall not be parted ! 
He loves you! I know it! He will not be Jong! 

The little folk told me—perhaps they will scold me 
For telling their secrets—but you must uphold me : 

O maiden! fair maiden! I bring you good cheer: 

T said he was coming—and lo, he is here! 


She turned her head quickly on hearing a sound, 

The heart of the maid gave a violent bound: 

Too late, if she wished it, to run or to ides 

For there stood young Percy quite close at her side. 

One look of their eyes, and all wasmade plain; 
Quite gone were their sorrow and doubting and pain. 
Entranced in delight, not a word was there spoken, 

‘And save for the birds was the silence unbroken : 

Except that the waterfall, gaily bespattering : 

The flowers and the herbage, kept volubly chatterin g 
“Tkmnewit! Itold you! I said he was coming - ‘ 
The brook went on laughing and dimpling and humming, 
All the glen wore a smile, and the birds’ song was sweet, 


: fair Mareucrite. 
‘As in gladness for Percy and fair Marg oan Taw: 
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(THE ANSWER TO THIS CHARADE WILL BE GIVEN IN THE NUMBER FOR DEC. 18. ] 
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Che Coloured Supplement. 
“THE HOME AT NAZARETH.” 


At the first sight of this picture it cannot fail to arrest atten- 
tion and stimulate thought, so novel, so original is the manner 
with which the artist has treated a theme, the pictorial 
capabilities of which might well scem to have been ex- 
hausted by the Old Masters in the thousands of “Holy 
Families’? they have left to us. Without insisting, like Mr. 
Holman Hunt, so much on Oriental peculiarities and arche- 
ological details as to provoke protest from those imaginative 
minds that refuse to be tied down to literal or probable fact, 
Mr. Holyoake has yet infused into his work ample Eastern 
couleur locale, so as to satisfy our knowledge of Oriental life. 
‘That knowledge having been so largely increased since the 
days of the Old Masters, it is obvious that it can hardly again 
be entirely ignored. 

The scene is laid ur ‘er a wooden porch, or verandah, such 
as affords shade to man,- Eastern houses in the present day, 
and probably did so wnen our Lord was on earth. The 
draperies are similar to those which we know have been 
woven in the Hast from time immemorial. Equally charac- 
teristic are the palm, the cedar, the maize, and the lily— 
emblem of purity, appropriately placed near the Child Christ 
and his Virgin Mother. Still more felicitous, and in many 
ways suggestive, is the introduction of the doves. They, too, 
are emblems of purity ; and they are, besides, typical of sacri- 
fice. The representation of the youthful Christ folding to his 
bosom tenderly and protectively a pair of those innocent 
creatures, which, under the old dispensation, were so fre- 
quently offered vicariously on the altar, strikes us as one of 
the most touching and beautiful thoughts in modern religious 
art. In the absent gaze of those wistful eyes of the future 
Redeemer we read a sorrowful prevision of his own great sacri- 
fice—a consummation of atonement that shall not only render 
the blood-offerings of other innocent victims for ever needless, 
but shall also render pardon possible for the penitent guilty. 

Nor is the presence of the Virgin Mother without a deep 
significance, beyond the pictorial value of her figure, crowning 
as it does the skilfully-arranged group. She stands in the 
shadow, watchful of her son, yet with an expression of sad 
introspection, as though already enveloped in the shadow of 
her great sorrow, as though recalling the sacrifice of the pair 
of turtle-doves made on her purification, and its possible im- 
port regarding the fate of her son—as, in short, pondering on 
those “ things which she kept in her heart.” 

The types, moreover, of all three figures—Mary, Jesus, and 
the little St. John—are not less a surprise than the novelty of 
the conception in other respects. In these also the artist has 
broken clean away from tradition. And why not? We have 
no unquestionably-authentic evidence as to the actual bodily 
appearance of the Saviour; certainly not as to that of Mary 
and St. John. 

Still greater, then, the reason that the painter, seeing that 
there is no text to bind him down, should enjoy the privilege 
accorded to the actor of presenting a new reading of a thread- 
bare part. For ourselves, we accept Mr. Holyoake’s present- 
ment of these sacred personages, particularly that of Jesus, as 
not unworthy of the subject. Indeed, we shall not readily 
forget that haunting look of more than human love and fore- 
boding in the sweet sad eyes of the Child Christ; nor that 
fondling of the turtle-doves on his bosom; nor that pathetic 
figure of the Mother of Sorrows standing, as it were, already 
foreshadowed. by the woe that ere long will fall upon her. 

Dede Gs 


CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Now is the time for publishing a variety of costly works, in 
which literary and artistic representation combine their forces, 
and in which a finely-printed text, whether or not of much 
originality in thought and expression, isaccompanied by superior 
engravings, chromolithographs, or photographs, with decora- 
tions pleasing to the eye. Some of these publications claim 
particular regard for the interest of their subject. One that 
should be placed on the library table in a nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s mansion is that issued by Messrs. E. Moxon, Son, and 
Co., Windsor Castle, Picturesque and Deseriptive, in a grand folio 
volume. It contains a series of twenty-three photographic 
views, taken by her Majesty’s special permission, of the exterior 
and the interior of the Castle—that is to say, of the state 
apartments, with a descriptive text by the late Mr. B. Wood- 
ward, the Queen’s librarian at Windsor. There is no need for 
us to dwell upon the national importance of this subject to all 
Englishmen, and we have only to bear testimony that 
the manner in which it is here treated seems worthy of the 
occasion. It must, however, be admitted that there are few or 
no historical events of a striking and memorable character 
associated with this Royal residence, so ancient and famous as 
it is, but Mr. Woodward has judiciously avoided needless 
flourishes about it. The Norman Kings had a hunting-lodge 
at Windsor; the fortifications of the Lower Ward were con- 
structed by Henry III. It was Edward III. who built the 
Round Tower, as originally designed, for the home of his 
Knights of the Garter. It contained a round table—that is to 
say, a table in the shape of a ring, with an open space in the 
middle. The Knights sat around the outer edge of the table, 
with their backs to the wall, and were served by attendants in 
the centre, where the floor had an opening to the basement. 
The same King rebuilt the palace chapel, which he dedicated 
to St. George, the patron saint of the Order, and he gave up 
the old palace to the Knights’ use, building a new one for him- 
self in the Upper Ward. This seems to have been the proper 
foundation of what we now consider Windsor Castle, in- 
cluding the state apartments. It was by William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor in that reign, that 
the building was planned, as well as the colleges he erected at 
Winchester and Oxford. Some additions to Windsor Castle 
were made by Henry VII., Queen Elizabeth, and Charles bi Oe 
but the greater part of the edifice, as we see it at the present 
day, is of quite modern construction. It was built for 
George IV. by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, and there may bea 
difference of opinion concerning its architectural merits. As 
a whole, in Mr. Woodward’s judgment, it is a grand object 
when viewed from a distance; the outline is perfectly har- 
monious, and a superb unity is given to the structure by the 
elevation of the Round Tower, with its accessory Flag-Tower. 
But some of the details are positively offensive, “and viewed 
in its several par#s, the structure resembles nothing somuch as 
a castle in a theatrical scene, or the illustrations to a modern 
romance.” ‘These remarks are severe, but not altogether 
without truth; and we can but regret that some other of its 


Royal_owners, instead of George IV., was not the patron of | 
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the rebuilding of Windsor Castle. 
very different thing in the reign of Queen Victoria, and in the 
hands of Sir Gilbert Scott or Mr. Street. After all, there is 
St. George’s Chapel, in its venerable Gothic, worth all the rest 
of the Castle buildings, and there is the noble demesne of 
Windsor Park; but few of us will be disposed, in the view of 
architectural taste, to boast very highly of the Castle. 


The designs of M. Bida for illustrations to the Four Gospels 
have been noticed with due admiration on a former occasion, 
when the first part, containing the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
was published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Searle. The Gospel of St. Mark, constituting the second part, 
is now issued ; and the artistic merits of its twenty-four draw- 
ings and engravings will not be judged inferior to those which 
had appeared before. We should rather avoid criticising, 
in any case, the attempts which M. Bida has made to 
represent the person of the Saviour. But as an example 
of his power in the conception of scenes where that 
sacred figure does not occur, we may refer to the one in 
which Herodias, with a wicked smile, looks upon the severed 
head of John the Baptist in the dish brought to her by her 
daughter. The expression of this woman’s countenance, in 
that hour of her triumphant revenge, is here forcibly rendered. 
Again, in the conclave of the chief priests or the Sanhedrim, 
where Judas offers to betray his Master, there is a certain 
degree of dramatic power in the look of some of their faces, 
but not entirely free from distorting exaggeration, It is 
announced that the third part of M. Bida’s work, being the 
Gospel of St. Luke, will be published in the ensuing season. 


We have on a former occasion noticed the handsome and 
attractive work of Baron O. Davilliers on Spain, illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, a translation of which, by Mr. J. Thomson, 
F.R.G.S., Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have lately produced. 
The writer and the artist travelled through Spain in company. 
Their route was from Barcelona, along the eastern coast to 
Valencia, to Alicant and Cartagena; thence inland to Granada, 
where they made an admiring examination of the Alhambra; 
afterwards to Seville, Malaga, and Cordova; then northward 
into Castile, with a visit to Toledo, and a longer sojourn at 
Madrid; on to the Escurial, and through Leon, thence to 
Burgos, and down the Ebro to Saragossa; the Basque provinces 
and the Balearic Islands occupying the last two chapters. 
Baron Davilliers has a good faculty of lively and exact obser- 
vation, and seems to have made a thorough study of Spanish 
history and literature. The designs of Gustave Doré, furnish- 
iug about a hundred and twenty full-page engravings, and 
nearly an equal number of smaller size, do not at this time 
stand in need of much critical appreciation. One of them, 
entitled “An Accident,’ which represents a diligence, with 
horses and passengers, tumbling down a precipice by the road- 
side, is an uncommonly violent effort of fancy; but the reality 
-must have been still more astonishing to those concerned. 


As one of the earliest publications for this season, in the 
department of artistic illustration, we have already noticed Mr. 
Samuel Read’s Leaves from a Sketch-Book (Sampson Low and 
Co.), to which, nevertheless, we may be allowed, in the review 
of Christmas gift-books, the opportunity of giving a second 


notice. ‘The contents of this handsome volume, as our readers 
will be aware, have been gathered from past numbers of the 
Illustrated London News during twelve years. They are Mr. Read’s 
‘“‘Pencillings of Travel, at Home and Abroad.’’ Mr. Read is a 
member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
has achieved high reputation by his genius for depicting, more 
especially, two classes of subjects. The characteristic features 
of Gothic buildings and other architectural monuments of the 
Medisval period, as well as the sculptures appropriate to their 
decoration, have been discerned and represented by him with 
a skill inferior to no artist of our time, unless it be David 
Roberts or Prout. He has shown almost an equal degree of 
power in delineating certain aspects of natural grandeur, sub- 
limity, and mystery, but particularly in the wild and majestic 
cliff scenery of North Britain and Ireland, and in some visws 
of forest scenery. For these romantic elements of the 
picturesque, both in nature and in art, we do not 
know any English or foreign painter or designer, now 
living, who has a more genuine talent than Samuel 
Read. The popularity of his works is therefore due 
to their real merits of conception and execution, and likewise, 
we think, to the wholesome national predilection, in this age, 
for all that belongs to the historical aud legendary associations 
of the past, in our own country, and in the nearest allied 
countries of Western Europe. This sentiment, which has, 
since the appearance of Sir Walter Scott’s poems and tales, 
gained a predominance in the public mind, is confirmed by the 
greater amount of attention new bestowed on Shakspeare and 
other great authors of the national literature preceding the 
conventional style of the last century. The diligent pursuit 
of local antiquarian researches, under the auspices of our 
archeological societies going round from one county town to 
another, has had a powerful effect in the same direction. We 
should regard the acceptability of Leaves from a Sketch-Book as 
one of the most significant tokens that these influences con- 
tinue, without abatement, to affect the taste of the present 
generation. The volume consists of about one hundred and 
thirty sketches, mostly of architecture, found in the old pro- 
vincial towns of England and Scotland, of Normandy and 
Picardy, of Flanders or Belgium, of the Suabian, Westphalian, 
and old Prussian parts of Germany, and of Castile or Old Spain. 
The places so illustrated are thirty-four—namely, in England, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Oxford, Lincoln, Norwich, Leicester, York, 
Lancaster, Chester, Salisbury, Carisbrook, Exeter, St. Anthony 
(Cornwall), the Isle of Thanet, and Alnwick, with two or three 
more; in Scotland, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, St. Andrew’s, 
Dundee, and Cawdor; in France and Belgium, Reuen, Caen, 
Falaise, Dieppe, Abbeville, Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels; 
in Germany, Frankfort, Nuremberg, Bamberg, Brunswick, 
Liibeck, Dantzic, and Kénigsberg; in Spain, Toledo and 
Valencia. Each town has, in general, four or five illustrations, 
which are devoted not to the cathedrals, but rather to the 
examples of civic and domestic architecture, or to cha- 
racteristic street views, antiquated methods of construction 
and ornamentation, nooks and corners of quaint appearance 
in the neighbourhood of old city ramparts, and lonely frag- 
ments of the mighty castles and wealthy abbeys that used to 
rule over social life. Every reader of history, or of the 
Waverley Novels and Lord Lytton’s historical romances, must 
appreciate the special value of such faithful local representa- 
tions, to fix and guide the memory of names and incidents, or to 
help in forming a true image of the world in bygone ages. For 
this reason we consider Mr. Read’s work not less useful than 
delightful; and we have the more pleasure in again calling 
attention to the reprint of so numerous a collection of our own 
engravings, since they are occupied with subjects of that kind. 
A concise memoir, descriptive or historical, of each town or dis- 
trict visited by the artist with his sketch-book, is prefixed to 
every group of sketches; about two or three minutes’ easy 
reading, within little more than a page. The book will thus 


| supply, as it lies on a drawing-room table, just the amount and 


just the sort of rational entertainment, with some degree of 
instruction, that is desirable to fill up the vacant moments of 
conversation at an evening party or a morning call. It is the 
more suitable for that purpose because its subjects can hardly 
fail to suggest fresh topics of conversation in the reminiscences 
or inquiries of trayel, “at, home or abroad,’’ which all educeted 
persons like to exchange with each other. : 


A commendable instance of that enlightened zeal for pro- 


vincial antiquities to which we have alluded is the work of a 
Sussex clergyman in his own county. The Rev. P. de Putron, 


Rector of Rodwell, Lewes, with the object of aiding the School 
of Science and Art in that town, has published a book of Noo/:s 
and Corners of Old Sussex (sold by Farncombe and Co., printers, 
Lewes), which pleases us not a little. Its contents are defined 
as “choice examples of Sussex archeology, illustrated by 
numerous engravings, with original and selected notes.’? The 
author has had the assistance of Mr. Mark Antcny Lower, 


and of the committee of the Sussex Archological 
Society in collecting his materials. These are of 
varied character, views in the older parts of towns 


and villages, castles, Saxon, Norman, and Early - English 
abbeys, priories, and churches, old mansions and houses, 
gateways and bridges; also carvings, jewels, bronze and iron 
work, urns and other pottery, monumental brasses aud effigies, 
coins, seals, and tokens of the local olden times. Opposite 
each page of engravings the author has placed the appropriate 
notes, or extracts from books of county history and of anti- 
quarian lore, stating what is known of the places and objects 
here presented. It will be observed with regret that some of 
the most curious and finest ancient buildings have ceased to 
exist, and they are shown in this book from drawings made 
before their demolition. Mr. De Putron gives some illustrations 
of Hurstmonceux, which is interesting to many readers for the 
sake of the Hare family, and which isa fine example of the 
fifteenth-century castellated mansion. He also presents views 
of Pevensey Castle, a two-fold Roman and Norman fortress of 
the first rank; the towns and castles of Lewes and Hastings, 
the Castle of Arundel, the Abbeys of Battle and of Roberts- 
bridge; the Priories of Boxgrove, Michelham, Bardham, and 
Dureford ; the manor-houses of Wakehurst, Slaugham, Danny, 
Gravetye, Mayfield, Paxhill, Cowdray, and Brambletye, some 
old houses about Lindfield, and other noteworthy memorials 
of past ages in Sussex. These are quite deserving of study. 


Six of the most interesting rural seats of old English noble 
and gentle families, which claim remembrance for their con- 
nection with important historical events, are described by Mr. 
Stephenson Thomson, and illustrated in above twenty photo- 
graphs. They fill, with some chapters of narrative and com- 
mentary very well written, a volume entitled Old English 


Homes: a Summer Sketch-Book (Sampson ‘Low and Oo.). ‘The 
places chosen for this agreeable mode of treatment lie in 
the home counties, and within easy reach of London. They 


are Ightham Mote, near Penshurst, in Kent, which belonged ~ 
to the Fairfaxes; Hever Castle, the birthplace of Ann 
Boleyn; Penshurst, where Sir Philip Sidney wrote his 
“ Arcadia ;” Knole, in its noble park, the mansion of that 
accomplished profligate of Charles II.’s Court, the Harl of 
Dorset; Great Hampden, in the Chiltern Hills, the home of 
that illustrious patriot who fought and bled on the neigh- 
bouring field of Chalgrove; and Stoke Pogis, near Eton, where 
Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” was conceived and 
composed. We are ecially pleased with the chapter on 
Hampden; but the whole substance of the book is good, and 
the photographs add much to its value. 


There is a copious vein of original poetry, with the finest 
ornamental and illustrative engravings, in the volume of 
Historical and Legendary Ballads, by Mr. Walter Thornbury, 
which is published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Its con- 
tents are classified according to the nationality of the subjects 
treated—viz., Greek, Roman, Oriental, Norse, Saxon, Norman 
and Mediaval, English, Scottish, French, German, Flemish, 
Swiss, Italian, and American, and miscellaneous ; but they are 
freely mixed together in the volume. Mr. Thornbury’s varied 
literary powers and accomplishments have long been recognised. 
This is scarcely a convenient opportunity for estimating his 
genius as a poet. He is a scholar, a man of taste, and a skilful 
man of letters; he has studied’a wide range of historical and 
poetical subjects; and he has the art of composing verse in 
many different measures, so as to run and dance briskly along 
upon a story-tellingerrand. These are sufficient qualifications 
for his undertaking in the beautiful work now before us, which 
derives, of course, no small part of its value from the numerous 
original designs of such artists as Poynter, Tenniel, Sandys, 
Whistler, A. B. Houghton, F. Walker, Pinwell, and others, 
made expressly for Mr. Thornbury’s poems. The engraving 
and printing, by Dalziel, the superb quality of the paper, and 
the richly-decorated binding,.make this one of the most 
splendid books of the season. 


The designs of Moritz Retsch to illustrate the most popular 
conceptions of the great German poets have long been highly 
esteemed by the lovers of romantic literature and of imagina- 
tive art. Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. have now published 
five oblong volumes of a handy size, containing finely engraved 
copies of those works, and English verse translations or abridg- 
ments of the poems. These are Goethe’s “ Faust,’’ Schillex’s 
“Song of the Bell,’ ‘“Fridolin,”’ and “Fight with the 
Dragon,’”’ and Biirger’s “ Ballads,’”’ including the famous 
“ Lenore.” 


“LIGHT AND SHADOW.” 


All things move conjointly double 
In this sublunary sphere : 

Mirth trips up the heels of trouble, 
Brightest smile has kindred tear ; 

Now we weep as bursts some bubble, 
Soon our eyes are shining clear. 


Day and night, linked in close tether, 
Chased and chasing, whirl around ; 
Life and death are knit together, 
Most indissolubly bound; 
Autumn heralds wintry weather, 
Then spring brightens all the ground. 


Each from each in turn outspringing, 
Dual-tongted its message saith ; 

As the same bell may be ringing 
For a marriage or a death ; 

While a victory sets some singing, 
Others shuddering, hold their breath. 


Light and shadow closely mingle 
In the gracious scheme divine ; 

Joy and sorrow come not single, 
But join hands and intertwine ; 

Now with bliss our beings tingle, 
Now in grief we lie supine. 


If we kept life as we take it, 
With its sweet vicissitude ! 

But our crimes and errors make it 
Oft a nest of scorpion brood ; 

Knowing goc‘. we yet forsake it, 
Well conten: with swinish food. 


Did we strive to ligh‘en sorrow, : 
Give the wronged a. righteous aid, 

Then new light our life would borrew, 
And a host of wrongs be said ; 

Then would dawn each coming morrow 
Fairer on a world new made.—J. I. 


Piece 
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Patent Pallio Mattresses and a good Wool Upper Mattress, good 
Feather Bolster, and Two Pillows. Everyone about to furnish 
should see this excellent Set on view in the Show-Rooms. Alco 
to suit the above :—Two fine Linen Sheets, one ditto Bolster-caso 
two ditto Pillow-cases, two superior quality Blankets, and 
handsome White Marseilles Quilt, for 78s. 6d. the set. 


(ARPETS. FLOORCLOTH. 
(CARPETS. FLOORCLOTH, 
(CARPETS. FLOORCLOTH, 
(CARPETS. FLOORCLOTH, 


* Of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the Tiger-Moth’s deep-damasked wings.” 


ITREMAINE.—The Art of Decorating 


Windows in Churches, Public Buildings, and Priyate 
Dwellings, with surpassing beauty and brilliancy, at a small 
cost. A pleasing occupation for ladies and gentlemen of taste. 
Handbook of Designs, with full instructions, post-free, 1s, 2d. 
Glass decorated, ready for fixing. Estimates free. 

London: J. Barnanp and Son, 339, Oxford-street, W. 


O*% THE USE OF CHROMO-PRINTED 


PICTURES. By 8. T. PIKE. Price, post-free, 7d. Ex- 
plaining a Simple Method of producing Magic Lantern Slides 
equal to hand-painted ones, at small cost. 

London: J. Barnnarp and Son, 339, Oxford-street, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and 


Newspapers, imported at low rates. Photographic Albums 

imported, unique designs, at extremely low rates, 2s, 9d. to 3s. 3d. 

z BAKER and SON, Fine-Art Boo. ders, Clifton. Libraries 
reboun 


ACMICHAEL’S OF 


BOX 
COMICALITIES, New and paetel Designs. 20 Sheets 
best Note and 20 Envelopes to match, stamped in four bril- 
liant colours. Post-free, Is. 9d. 60 varieties. This unique Box 
makes a novel and handsome Present. Assorted devices. 


MACMICHAEL’S NEW BOX of LADIES’ 


CHRISTIAN NAMES, in handsome Rustic Letters. One quire 
thiek Note and 2£ square Court-shaped Envelopes, stamped in 
four eee colours, for 1s. 6d.; or post-free, Is. 9d. An elegant 
Presen’ 


MACMICHAEL’S EIGHTEENPENNY 


BOX OF FANOY STATIONERY, with his highly-raised 
Devices of Domestic Pots—viz., Pug and Colley a Cats, Birdg, 
and various animals. Povt-free, 1s. 9d. Assorted Devices. 


THE BEST SHILLING BOX OF STATIONERY. 


JV ACMICHAEL’S SHILLING BOX OF 
SBATIONERY, containing One Quire thick Note and 


24 Envelopes with raised_monograms, any one or two initials. 
stampod in four colours. Post-free, 1s. 2d. ‘The best and cheapest: 
i 's-worth in the world. 


Heraldic Stationer and Diesinker to the Queen and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, by ore appointment. 
Macmichael, 42, South Audley-st., W.; and 207, King's-road, 8. W. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND VALENTINES. 

BUY OF 
Al Die WwW 2Oo Oe = and.g- OO; 

e 278, 279, and 280, Strand, W.C. 
Manufactory, Clare-court, London. _ 

The st Manufacturers and the Oldest. Mstablished House 
in the world for the manufacture of LACK PAPERS, CHRIST- 
MAS. and NEW-YEAR CARDS, Valentines, Sachets, Virestove 
Ornaments, CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, PLAYING-CARDS, 
and all kinds of Fancy Stationery suitable for Presents, 

EIR’S 55s. SEWING-MACHINE for 
Families. Improved and Patented (Prize Medals) Weir's 
“Globe,” 42s. Machine for Dressmakers. Weir's New Patent 
“Zephyr,” 84s. Shuttle Lock-Stitch. Hand or Foot. Machines 
exchanged. Month’s free trial. Easy of Payment. Car- 
riage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. Weir, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


cours NEW GOVERNMENT ARMY 


PISTOL takes the *450 Boxer Cartridge. It is the best 
Pistol made. COLT'S NEW FIVE-SHOT CENTRAL-FIRE 
DERINGER nee “38 and “41 cal., weight 12} oz COLT’S 
SMALL SEVEN-SHOT REVOLVER, for Ladies’ Use, weight 
7oz, COLT’S DERINGERS for the Waistcoat Pocket, 

Illustrated Price-List free. 
Oolt’s Firearms Company, 14, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


ANGDALE’S ETHYL CO, H, and 


CANTHARIDINE will reproduce, thicken, and prevent 
the HAIR falling off; also rapidly promote the growth of 
Whiskers and Moustaches, &c. From Dr. J. ©, R. Williams, 
F.R.S., 48, Upper Brook-street, W.:—‘ I use and recommend your 
Cantharidine for restoring the hair.” Dr. Roberts, 56, Man- 
chester-street, W.:—‘‘ The best stimulant for the hair that can 
be invented.’* Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.8., Royal Gardens, Kew :— 
“Scientific, ingenious, and useful to mankind.” Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Fordown, N.B. :—‘‘ Gives me yery t satisfaction.” 

e Kari of Limerick :—‘“ A most valuable chemical com- 
pound.” Mrs. N. Murray, Castle Philliphaugh, N.B. :— I have 
used the hair-restorer with astonishing success.” J.@. Stoddart, 

ernist, 5, Grassmarket, Edinburgh :—‘ I never saw anythin, 
bfing out the young hairs on the face so osnciets The late Ear 
ot Hglinton:—E am well convinced of its efficacy.’’ Of all 


Chemists ; ost-free, 28. 6d. 
Bey ely Raboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, London. 


[HE CH#APEST CARPET EXTANT is 
the NEW PATENT SEAMLESS ROCK-DYE FELT, 
made in various sizes, with and without borders, in every varicty 
of patterns and colours to suit all rooms; is also the most econo- 
mical carpet-cover, fast colours, soft, warm, and durable, 
Agents, OETZMANN and CO. a ae asortment clearing out 
below vaine. A personal inspection solicited. 


FOr CLOTH ! FLOOR CLOTH! 
-, FLOOR CLOTH !—Well seasoned. Colours and designs to 

suit eye, style ot decoration. An immense assortment for selec- 

tion. Clearing out at 1s. 6d. per square yard; best man! y 

f 


newest designs, 2s.6d. A quantity of squares, 2 yards 
3 by 4, and other useful sizes, very cheap, Quotations 
pee post, on receiving size of room or hall. Bordered Floor th, 

‘or passage or stairs, from 9d. per yard -ORTZMANN and CO. 


"TABLE LINEN. OETZMANN & CO. 
QHEETINGS. OETZMANN & CO. 
QUILTS, &e. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


LEGANT TAPESTRY CRETONNE 


CURTAINS, in various choice designs, adapted for Draw- 
ing-Rooms, Dining-Rooms, Parlours, Led-Rooms, &c., lined 
throughout with the new Cretonne Lining, and bound all round 
with ent Silk Paris Lace or Cretonne Binding, 3 yards long by 
30 inches wide, 15s. per pair; ditto, 45inches wide, 248, 6d. ; ditto, 
3} yards long by 45 fnches wide, 27s. 6d. per pair. 


RLECTRO-PLATE. CUTLERY. 
JR LECTRO-PLATE. CUTLERY. 
JRLECTRO-PLATE. CUTLERY. 


K TICHEN REQUISITES.—OETZMAN N 


and CO.'S TEN-POUND SET (List No. 2a, page 223, in 

their “GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING,” rent post-freé on 

application) includes Table, Chairs, Clock, &c., with the various 

uray Utensils and shag els contains all the most useful 

articles required in every kitchen, each being of superior quality, 
and is the most practical selection extant. 


(HINA. GLASS, &e. 
(HINA. GLASS, &e. 
(HINA. GLASS, &e. 

HE CLEOPATRA TULLK'T SERVICE. 


OETZMANN and CO.’S New Special Design, a beautiful 
Grecian shape, meets the great desideratum of art manufac- 
turers—viz., the shape best adapted for purposes of use required. 
combined with the most artistic hog and decoration. ‘ices 
from 10s. 6d. per set. A Descriptive Price-List post-free. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, USEFUL and 


*ARTISTIC.—Intending Purchasers should pee OETZ- 
MANN and CO.’S vast Dis fey of ELEGANT VASES, Lustres, 
Figures, Clocks, Bronzes, Pictures, Cut-Glass Decanters, Wines, 
Tumblers, &c.; Electro Silver Plate and Table Cutlery, best 
‘uality, at lowest possible prices. A Descriptive Catalogue ost- 
on application. Country orders taken from the Catalogue 
receive prompt and careful attention, 
ETZMANN and C©O., COMPLETE 
HOUSE FURNISHERS, 67, 69, 71, 73, and 77, Hampstead- 
road (three minutes’ walk from Tottenham-court-road and 
Gower-street_ station, Motapeliten Signe fe All goods sent 
carefully packed. A descriptive Catalogue, the best I'urnishing 
Guide extant, post-free on application. 
OETZ VN and CO. 


TDESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE post-free. 
QETAMANN and CO., 
FLAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 


65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT 


BENNETT'S 
GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 
FROM £10 to £100. 


y ATCHES. 


TO CLOCK 


PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed great altera- 
tiene in his Clock Show-Rooms, 
is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the most extensive Stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for 
the Drawing, eae! Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs, at 
the lowest prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


((LOCKS. 


10 —In return for a £10 note, free and 


= * safe, per post, one of BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and AS Se with 
keyless action, air tight, damp tight, and dust tight.—65, Cheap- 
side, London. Good chains at manufacturer's prices, P.O.O. to 


John Bennett. 
ap BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


RAWING-ROOM CLOCKS 
OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, and OTHER CLOCKS 
Made to Order. 


BEX NETT’S DINING, DRAWING-ROOM 
and HALL CLOCKS. 


MARBLE CLOCKS wae RS abe 0 

DITTO, STRIKING HOURS and HALF- 

HOURS .. es + os -.from 3 3 0 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS of the 

NEWEST DESIGNS .. . a --from 4 40 

0 

0 


from £2 2 


HALL CLOCKS, in MAHOGANY, OAK, 

or WALNUT CASES oe we os 

CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 

CARVED CASES .. .. .. .«. from 28 0 
Estimates on Application. 


MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


from 1212 


Ppesaetrs GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 10gs., 20 gs., 30.gs., 40g. 


pea LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 


WATCHES, from 10 gs. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS SILVER 


WATCHES, from 6 gs. 


PENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF- 


CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, udjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
? tis x = SS ae 40 guineas, 
ver oH ae ss a +. 16 to 25 guineas, 
for Ladies, with Richly-En- e 
od Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas, 


] 3 ENN. ETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 


CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 


Post-Office order. 


BESNETI'S MODEL WATCH is a 


combination of all the modern improvements in perform- 
ance. tuste, or economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
comfort of perfect time. 


VERY WATCH IN THE LATEST 
STYLE, AND MOST’ CAREFULLY FINISHED. 


Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
10 holes. 


Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 Holes. 
GENTLEMEN'S. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
12 to 20gs. | 5 to 10gs. 
7 to 1l2gs, 3to 5ge. 
LADIES’, 
SILVER. GOLD. 
5 to 10 gs, | 10 to 20gs. 
3to dgs. 5 to 12 gs. 
ENNETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
Silver ........ 6 Guineas 8 Guineas 10 Guineas. 
Gold ........ 10 Guineas ...... 12 Guineas - 14 Guineas. 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 
performance Guaranteed, 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


OHN BENNETT'S WATCHES. 
65, Cheapside. 
PRESENTATION GOLD WATCHES, 2 to 40 
guineas. 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES, 
from 10 guineas. 


SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
6 guineas. 


GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas. 


SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 16 to 25 
guineas. 


HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
Yariations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 


ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas. 


RICHLY-GILT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS 
with classic designs. J 


MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 
Bronzes. 


18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
CHOICE JEWELLERY. CAE ae 


JOHN BENNETT'S CLOCK and WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 and 65, Cheapside. 


(COUNTRY ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost care, Post-Office Orders, or Chi 
Jondon and Westminster Bank, to JOHN B CNET T Go. 
heapide, 


FOREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 


by remittances or London references. 


SHIPPERS, CAPTAINS, 


WHOLESALE BUYERS LIBERALLY TREATED. 


and 


FOREIGN and ENGLISH RAILWAYS 
CONTRACTED WITH on the BEST TERMS. 


BEN ETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE, 
: SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 
in Mahogany, Oak, or rigs Cases, warranted for perfect 

‘ime. 


CASH PRICES. 


and 


iOS RRR elie eae eS 
14); 40s) ai meAus font st a ES Loe 
15 5 1.1515 


Price-Lists post-free on application, 


Jy CBN BENNETT’S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


~ 


os 
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NEW MUSIC. 
HARLES GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 


CONSTANCY, 4s, 
WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGIIT? 4s. 
THE VEILED PICTURE, 4s. 

J.B, Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


RTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 
OH, MA CHARMANTE (in Cand D), 4s. 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARs (Contralto). 4s, 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


IRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS. 
"TIS L! (in Gand B flat), 4s. 
GOOD-BYE, DEAR LOVE, 4s. 
J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


GERPETTE’S NEW SACRED SONG, 
INTO THE FOLD (in E flat and F). 4s. 


J. B. CRAMER and Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 


MOLLOY’S NEW SONGS. 


L. 
J. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 4s, 
LITTLE SUNSHINE. 4s. 
COLINETTE (in E and G minor). 4s. 
J.B, Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW MUSIC. 
HRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


THE ROYAL SONG LOOKS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 48. each. 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 
TILE SONGS OF IRELAND, 
THE SONGS OF WALES. : 
MENDELSSOHN’'S 60 SONGS and DUETS. 
SCHUMANN'’S 75 SONGS, 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, nd 
CHOICL DUELS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 
Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street, 


ANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS in 


BOOSEYS'’ MUSICAL CABINET. Each Number beau- 
pany illustrated in colours, forming a charming gilt-book, 

’rice Is, 
167. STRAUSS’S WEINER BLUT, DOCTRINEN, Wein, Weib 
und Gesang, Ball Promessen, Lilien Kranze, and Fesche 


Geister Waltzes. 1s i 

157. STRAUSS’S THOU D AND ONE NIGHTS, Telegram, 
and four other Wal . 13, . 

101. SPRAUSS'’S BEAUTIFUL DANUBE, Good Old Times, 
Wiener Kinder, and three other Waltzes. 1s, 

105. GUNG’'L’S DREAM OF THE OGEAN, Peterhoff, and four 
other Waltzes. 1s. 


A UGUSTE MEY’S POPULAR VALSE, 
A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. 4s. 
Ditto, in Italian “ Tl ritorno.’’ 4s. 
Ditto, in French, “ Valse légére.”’ 4s. 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


FFENBACH’S MOST POPULAR SONU. 


C'EST L’'ESPAGNE (in Cand D). 4s. 
DITTO in English “ Light of Love."’ 4s, 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


Jy BLUMENTHAL’S LOVELY 
uv. MY QUEEN (in D and E), 4s. 
DITTO Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 4s. 
J.B. Cramer and Co., 201 Regent-street, W. 


BARRI’S POPULAR SONGS. 
¢ THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS (in Gand A), 4s. 
THE SONG OF THE OLD BELL. 4s. 
THE FAIRY ANSWER (in FE flatand F), 4s. 
COME BACK TO ME, SWEETHEART? (in AandC) 4s. 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


ARRIOTT’S NEW SONGS. 


THY FACE (in CandD). 4s. 

FAIR ELLEN OF THE MILL. 4s. 

SONG OF THE FLOWER MAIDEN. 4s. 

I DREAM OF THEE STILL. 3s. 

J.B. Cramer and Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ABIO CAMPANA’S NEW NOCTURNE. 


MATHILDE. 4s, 
A most graceful Morceau de Salon. 
J.B. Cramer and Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 


\ KUHE’S FANTSAIA on Offenbach’s 


New and Popular Opera, 
MADAME L'ARCHIDUC. 4s. 
J.B. Ceamenr and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


RANCESCO BERGER’S RUSTIC 


DANCE. THE VILLAGE GREEN. 4s. 
Likely to become}as popular as his ‘“‘ Band Passes." 
J.B. Cramnr and Oo., 201, Regent-street, W. 


TREKELL’S MORCEAUX DE SALON. 


e THE WOODLAND SPRITE and LULLABY. 4s. each. 
J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


LFONSE RENDANO’S NOVELTIES. 


A LA CAMPAGNE (Pensée Musicale), 3s, 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA. 33s. 
DANS LES BOIS. 8s. 
J.B, Cramer and Oo., 201, Regent-street, W. 


OLDEMAR BORGIEL’S EIGHT 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES. 
No.1. MINUETTO. 2s. 6d. No.6. PAPILLON. 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. PRAILUDIUM, 33s. No.7. ANDANTE SERIOSO. 
No. 3, AIR. 2s, 38. 
No. 4. ALBUM BLATT. 28.64. | No, 8, CAPRICCIO. 4s. 
No, 5. BARCAROLLE. 3s. 

Each of the above possesses some peculiar merit, and the whole 
set ee been hailed with delight ty all musicians who have 
seen them. 

J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMERS’ THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM for 


the HIRE of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pi 
and Reed Organs, &c., has been adopt and is advertised by 
other firms, but was originated by Cramers, and is carried outon 
a thoroughly large and liberal seale only by themselves. 
egent-street, W.; and Moorgate-street, E.C. 


CeaeEE and CO. cannot too frequently 


ee that their THREE-YEARS'’ SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of their own manufac- 
ture—although they are as good as any, and better than most— 
but includes instruments by all the eminent manufacturers, 
Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, of whose Pianofortes Cramer 
and Oo. have piweye in stock a very extensive and one 
selection, ready to sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, 
with prices, terms, and other information, on application to 
either of Cramer and Co.'s Warerooms, in Regent-street, or 
Moorgate-street, City. 


RAMERS’ are specially to be recommended 


for charm of tone, facility of touch, durability 
of mechanism, convenience of size, elegance of 
PIANETTES design, solidity of construction, and moderation 
of price. T! ey are for sale, hire, and on 
Cramers’ Three Years’ System. e 
Regent-street, W.; and Moorgate-street, H.C. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS 
SUPPLY UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES of every descrip- 
tion, by all the great makers, from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per 
uarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209, 
gent-street.—43 to 46, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAMERS’ MTEGIN-O-N?? 


(REGISTERED) PIANUOFORTE, 42 g3., in Rosewood ; 
46gs.in Walnut. A very remarkable instrument, In size itis 
between the Pianette and the Cottage. It has check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and brilliancy of tone 
hitherto unattained by any ordinary upright instrument. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50gs., 


of which the leading Musical Journal writes :—“ The best 
60-guinea Oblique ever produced,’’—Orchestra. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in 

walnut or rosewood cases, can be HIRED for the season at 

ris 209, Regent-street, W., and 43 to 46, Moorgate-street, 
by. 


SONG, 


Gare PIANOFORTES, best GERMAN, 


60 gs. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best ENGLISH, 75 ga. to 105 gs. 
J.B. CRAMER and CO., Regent-st., W.; and ‘Moorgate-st., E.C. 


RAMERS’ SCHO@®L CHOIR ORGAN, 


in stained Baas case, with three stops, 30 gs.; or £3 per 
quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 


four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with 
diapered front pipes. 6 ft. high, 5 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, 
i rk-stained pine, 65 gs.; in Black Walnut, 70 gs.; in Oak, 
80 gs.; and in dark Mahogany, 85 gs. With two manuals, seven 
stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same dimensions as 
above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 gs.; Black Walnut, 100 gs. 
Oak, 105 gs. ; Dark Mahogany, 110 gs. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, Chamber, and 


Cabinet ORGANS, for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three- 
Years’ System. Illustrated List, with full peceiculary: on appli- 
cation to No. 201, Regent-street, W.; or 43, Moorgate-street, B.C. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. 


No. 1, five octaves, one row of reeds and knee swell, is 
£15 15s., costing nearly one half less than any of the imported 
instruments, while the quality of tone and general workmanship 
are at least equal, if not superior 

No. 2, five octaves, one row of reeds, two stops, tremolo and 
forte, with knee swell, is £18 18s, costing £4 4s. less than any of 
the imported instruments. 

No. 3 is £23 2s., costing the same as the cheapest imported 
instrument, but having 11 row of reeds and four stops, with 
knee swell extra. 

J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any re- 
aoe combination of stops. Cramer andCo. manufacture thirty 

ifferent kinds. An illustrated list furnished on application, 


J. B CRAMER and CO., . 
199, 201, 207, & 209, REGENT-STREET, W.; 
43 to 46, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 


Boosry and Co., 295. Regent-street. 


This day, price 1s., 3 
ILLIF’S SONG-BOOK, containing fifty 
nursery and youthful songs, in cover, beautifully illus- 
trated in jours by Leighton Brothers. Price 1s.—Boosry and 
Co., 295, Reg , and all Musicsellers and Booksellers, and 
at the railway stations. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN MUSIC. 
ILLIW’S FIRST MUSIC- BOOK. 


4 With 15 Mlustrations. Price 5s., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges; or 2s. 6d, in fancy cover, Also, LILLIE’S 
PICTURE MUSIC. No. 1, Sacred; No.2, Secular; each con- 
tuining four Pieces, with four Illustrations, price 1s. 

Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


bo 


cent-str 


This day, price Is., 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL OF 


DANCE MUSIC for 1376 (beautifully Illustrated in 
Colours by Leighton Brothers), containing Godfrey’s new Opéra- 
Boulle Lancers (on Offenbach’s best Operas), Coote’s Polly Waltz 
(on Mollpy’s Songs), Strauss’s Reine Indigo Quadrille, Wald- 
teufel's Manola and Vergiss Mein Nicht Waltzes, Offenbach's 
Périchole Quadrills, Round the World Polka, and Migration 
Galop. Also BOOSEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1875, con- 
taining the Madame Angot Dane Music, beautifully Illustrated 
in Colours, price 1s.; the two Numbers, post-free, 2s. 

Boosry an? Co. 295 Regent-street, 


~ BALLAD NUMBERS OF 
BoOoseEyxs’ MUSICAL CABINET. 


Price Is each. 


OOSEYS’ 


170. TEN NEW BALLADS. Sung by Santley. 1s. 
169. TEN SONGS by VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 1s. 
168. TEN SONGS b 

The above 


162. TWELVE SONGS a OFFENBACH. ls. 

158. TWELVE BALLADS by CLARIBEL. 1s. 

145. TWELVE SONGS by DOLORES. 1s. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTE NUMBERS OF 
BoOoOsexs’ MUSICAL CABINET. 
Price 1s, each. e: 

165. TEN CLASSICAL PIECES, ineluding Hiller's Guitarre, 
Henselt’s Berceuse and Love Song, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, 
Von Biilow’s Carnival of Milan Les Deux Allouettes, 
Raff's Abend, Gluck’s Gavotte, The Harmonious Black- 
smith, &c. 1s. 

166. TEN POPULAR PIECKS, including The Golden Waves, 
usin Air of Louis XUI., Voix du Ciel, La Zephyr, and 

Wa pea yea toons Caprice Arien, Gazelle, Scherzo 

Cc. 18. 


Brillante, 3 . 

79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIECES, including The Shep- 
herd’s Sone, Die Lauterbacherin, Perles et Diamans, 
Corricolo, Le Crepuscule, Je pense 4 toi, Dors mon enfant, 
May Flowers, and Ella. 1s. 

87, LEYBACH’S Sonnambula, Puritani, Théme Allemande, 
Second Reverie, and two other pieces. 1s, 

Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Price 2s. each, illustrated in colours, 


EMEMBER OR FORGET WALTZ, 


on Hamilton. Aidé’s popular Songs. By COOTE. This day. 
COOTE’S ONCE AG. WALTZ, on Arthur Sullivan's 


Songs. 
COOTE'S POLLY WALTZ, on Molloy’s Bones. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


UFF and STEWART’S MAGAZINE of 


POPULAR VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Twelve Numbers, Price One Shilling each. 
This Magazine contains 34 of Samuel Lover's best Benge, 55 
choice Songs by English, German, and Italian Co: gers, Vocal 
Duets, Pianoforte, and Dance Music, by favourite Composers. 


CONTENTS OF LAST THREE NUMBERS :— 

No. 10.—OHARACTERISTIO SONGS BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
1’m not myself at all. Molly Garew. 

Mother, he's going away. The Whistlin' Thief. 

Widow Machree. Oh! Molly, I can’t say your 
The Irish Mule-Priver. honest. 

I'll uever forget that, ma’am, | The Rejected Addresses of Mr. 
The Birth of Bt. Patrick. Shea. 


No. 11—TWELVE HUMOROUS SONGS BY VARIOUS 
COMPOSERS. 


Johnny Sands .. ne Gr “4 “is va 
Abyssinian Go) as es xe A ae 
Tho charming Young widow I met in the 


J. Sinclair. 
G. W. Hunt. 


W.H. Cove. 
C. H. R. Marriott. 


Train . o. 
Two in the Morning ce .* A oe 
Will Jones and Susan Jane; or, The Wreck 

off London Bridge .. «e ue Arn 
It’sallthesametoSam .. .. .. «. G. 
I'm a timid, nervous man . a eet 
Perfection ee os an . nr . 
The Widow Malone +. se oe +» J. Russell. 
Courting’s very, very charming sie i 
Whisky and Water .. ay a5 oe «. ©, Hodgson. 

NO. 12.—ELEVEN FAVOURITE SONGS BY VARIOUS 

COMPOSERS. 
Sweet love, good night to thee .. me ae 
always on the sunny side.. we’ va 
The Dream of other Days.. ates 5 
The Nearest Way Home .. es on 
O, give me back but yesterday .. as 
The Oak andthe Sapling.,  .. 
Bright days willcome again .. ay f 
The VesperChime .._.. mA a G. Linley, 
The Old Garden Gate ve se 7. J. W. Hobbs. 
I like to reek ft old songs on . .. ©, Hodgson, 
None can tell .. 3 oa AS ie «. G. B. Allen, 
DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD-STREET. 


OECKEL’S CHARMING SONGS. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. Sung by Miss Wynne. 
DOWN THE GOLDEN WOODS. Sung by Madame Patey. 
ONLY FOR THER, Sung by Mr. Cummings. 

IT MAY BE. Sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
2s. each, net.—CunincHam Boosey and Co, 


8. GATTY’S GREAT SUCCESS. 


¢ TRUE TILL DEATH. Suits any voice. Always en- 
cored, 28, net.—Cunincuam Boosey and Co, 


J. L. Hatton. 
E. L. Hime. 
Colonel Bruce, 
L, Arditi. 

¥. Romer. 

H. Smart. 

J. Morgan, 


5 ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Is. 
umbers will be ready in a few days. 
168. TWELVE BALLADS by. ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 1s. 


FIENRIETIE’'S POPULAR SONGS. | 

AT SEA. KING ANDI. | 

ALWAYS ALONE. CROSS ROADS. | 
SUNLIGHT OLD STORY. 


2s. each, net.—CuninGuam Boossy and Co, 


FLENBIETIE. New Waltz, by COOTE, 
on Henriette’s most favourite Songs, and with Portrait of _ 
this popular Song-writer, by Elliott and Fry. Played at State j 
Ball, Buckingham Palace, and at all fashionable entertainments 
this season. 2s. net.—Cunincuam Boosry and Co. 


ADAME PATEY’S great Song, COME 


TO ME, O YE CHILDREN. By ANDERTON. 2s. net. 
Cunrtneuam Boosey and Co. 


RACE BETWEEN TWO WALKING 


DOLLS. ALLEN’S famous grotesque March, played by ! 
orchestras of Crystal Palace, Covent Garden, Riviére’s Concerts, 
&c. For Pianoforte or Band. 2s. net. 

CunineHam Boosxry and Co, 


HREE LITTLE PIGSs New Version of 


GATTY’S truly funny Song, with extra verse, Wonder- 
fully illustrated by Lyall. 1s. 6d, net. 


HE ONE I LOVE.—The last and most 
- successful song Le 5. ADAMS, Composer ot “ A Warrior 
Bold,’ &c. Sung by Mr. Pearson, Mr. Maybrick, and all the 
popular singers, and invariably encored, 2s. net. 
Ounincuam Boosey and Co. 


WELVE FUNNY LITTLE SONGS for 


Funny Little Singers. By ALFRED PLUMPTON,. Comic 
Illustrations by Lyall. Complete, 1s. net. 
Cunincuam Boopry and Co,, 2, Little Argyll-street, W. 


' Belle Vue. Smallwood, 33. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Jd WILLIAMS’S 


MUSIC. 
All Music post-free Half Price. 
24, Berners-street, W.; and 123, Cheapside, E.C. 


RINLEY RICHARDS. 


Nazareth (Gounod), 3s. | A Day Dream. 83. 
Der Lustige Bauer, 3s. Bride's March (Loher 
Blow, Gentle Gales. 3s Tell me, 1 rt. 
Agnus Dei (Mozart). 3s. Pallad-si. 
I Heard a Spirit Sing. 3s, S 
Russian National Hymn, 38, | She Worea 
Little Nell, 33. 


Vreath of livse: 
Sweet Home (Wrighton’r). 


)ENE FAVARGER. 


Auld Lang Syne. 3s. La Branvillienne. 3:. tid, 
Guillaume Tell. 4s. 
Huguenots, 4s, 
Priere du Soir, 2s, 6d. 
Traviata. 4s, 


Lucretia Borgia. 4+ 
Trovatore, 46, 
J ACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
Brise du Soir. 3s. Les Deux Anges, 4s. 
Consolation, 4s. Lu Luvisella, 4s, 


Marche Militaire. 38s. Marche des Slovaques. 3s, 
La Keye, 2s. 6d. Une Nuit a Venise. 83. 


AROLD THOMAS, 


Lohengrin. 4s. Don Juan. 4s. 


Hymn of Praise, 4s. St. Paul (Mendelssohn), 4s 
Salzburg Chimes. 3s. Musical Clock. 3s, 


NLORIAN PASCAL, 


Ménuet de Boccherini. 3s, Nell Gwynne. 3s. 
Gayotte Louis XLV. 3s, Marguerite de Valois. 3s. 
Air de Ballet. 3s, Order Pascal's arrangements. 


HARLES NEUSTEDT.. 


Tyrolienne, 3s, Serenade du Passant. 3s. 
Robin Adair. 33. Privre du Soir, 3s. 
Maiden's Flower Song. 3s.| Havanaise. 3s. 

Carnival Hongroise. 3s, Legende. 3s, 

Chant d’Automne, 3s. Don Cesar de Bazan. 4s. 
Fete des Fiangailles. 3s. Chanson Napolitaine. 3. 


M. SMALLWOOD’S. Each 2s. 6d. 


Lena. Mont Blanc. Rhoda. 
Rochelle. Non mi Voglio, Serenade, 
‘ Ballad Singer. | She wore a wreath. Sweet Home, 
Sunny Hopes, 60 Popular Airs, very easy, 18, each ; lists treo. 


KUHE. 

e Ash Grove. Ss. 
Home Sweet Home, 4s, 
Captive Greek Girl. 4s. 
The Vesper Hymn. 4s. 


Bells of Aberdovey. 
Harp that once, 33, 
My Lodging is on. 3s. 
Scotch Airs, 4s, 


RAWING - ROOM 


FANTASIAS _ by 


. FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Silver May Bells, Trekell. 3s. | Hill’s March. 3s. 
RN Piacevole. S, Bennett. | Hawley's Blue Bells. 3s. 


8. Mozart's Relic, 3s. 
Morine’s Blue Bells. 3s, Osborne's Last Rose, 3s. 
Wallace's Cracovienne, 6s, Wehli's Silver Cascade. 4s. 
Biss’s Oh dear, what. Dorn's English Airs. 3s. 
terete Waverley. 4s, Dorn's Irish Airs. 38. 
aE ca L'Heure du Couvre-| Durand, Minuet de Bei gamo. 
eu, 33. 3s. 


PIANOFORTE “DUETS. 
4s. 


Blumenthal's Deux Anges. | H. Thomas's Chant Bohémien. 


5 S. 

Favarger's Guillaume Tell. 6s. | H. Thomas's Au Tournot. 4s 
Rummel’s Charmes L'Opéra, 30 Nos., 3s. each, _ 
Norma, Trovatore, Traviata, Sonnambula, Puritani, Lucia, dc. 


ENRY SMART’S SONGS. 

Petrel’s Warning. 4s. Bird and the Lute, 
Rainbow and Flowers. 3s. Rhine Maiden, 3s. 
Paquita in C and E flat. 3s. Two Tides. 3s. aoe 
“Jacob."" This Oratorio now ready. Lists free on application. 


I ATTON’S SONGS. 


Voice of the Western | *Shepherd’s Winter Song. 33. 
ind (Santley’s great song). | Ho! fill mea tankard. 3s. 
3s 


5 in days of old. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 4s. 


3s. 
While there is liféthere is hope, 
* Mountain Shepherd Boy. 3s. | * The Ee 
* These have German and English Words. 


psurrs SONGS. 
Maiden’s Flower Song. 3s. | Love will shine all through. 4s. 
ape Owl (in A and G minor), | What we have lovel. 3s. 


B. WALDECK’S BARITONE SONGS. 


e We roam and rule the | Homeward Watch. 3s. 
sea. 3s. When all the world. 3s. 
Outward Bound, 3s. 


Sones and DUETS Suitable for the Coming 


s Season. 

Robinson Crusoe. Clifton. 4s. | I'm only bridesmaid, after all. 
The Fairy Queen. Leybourne.| 3s. 

3s. Nulli Secundus. Hunter. 3s. 
Get Out! Harry Hunter. 3s, 
Poor Thing! Harry Hunter. 33. 
Don't be afterten. Clifton. 3s. 
Very Suspicious (Comic Duet), 


Complaint. Terry. 33. 

His name was Joshu-A, 3s. 
Look at the Price of Coals. 3s. 
I'm sorry I made the remark. 


3s, 
Love and Pride. (Comic Duet). 

45. brated Ladies’ Serio - Comic 
Good-by, Charlie. 3s, Duet). 4s. 


Woon DUETS by GLOVER, SMART, &e. 


"Tis the hour for music. 3s. | Convent Bell. Smart. 3s. 
We merry fairies. 3s. Music and Memory, Donizetti. 
O'er hill and dale. Glover. 3s.| 3s. ; 
A Brownie woo'da Fairy. 38. | Starlight on the River. 33. 
'Tis lone on the waters. 3s. Absence. Smart. 3s, 
H. Lutz. 4s. 


8. 
The Two Cousins (the cele- 


Dreams. 
UADRILLES. 
Pet Doves. Smallwood, Pee Farmer, 2s.; duet, 
3s. 38. 
Little Fairies. Farmer. 3s.; Little Pet's Christmas, Farmer. 


duet, 4s. 33. 
Marriott. 48.; duet, | Imperial Prince. Farmer. 3s.; 


Gorilla. 
4s. duet, 4s. 
Jolis Oiseaux, Linter. 4s.;| Duke of Edinburgh Lancers. 
duet, 48, Hemy. 3s. 
ALTZES. 
The Lily. Coote, 43. | * Mamma's Little Pct. Farmer. 
*Mina. Coote 4s. 2 


iS. 
* Ado. Farmer. 4s. 
Kathleen. Marriott. 43. 
* Blanche. Farmer. 45. 

* First Love. Farmer, 4s. 
Those marked * also as duets. 


*Marion. Coote. 4s. 
* Passion Flower. Coote. 48, 
® Snowdrops. Coote. 48, 


ALOPS. 


Prince Imperial. Coote, 4s- | * Laughing. Farmer. 


33, 
Paris in 10$ Hours. Wei.t ill, 
Tandem. Farmer, 48. 33. 
*Flora. Farmer. 4s, Neptune. Farmer. 33. 
* Rifle. Farmer. 4s. 
Those marked 


OLKAS, &. 


Bon-Bon. Coote. 3s, Galerno. Smallwood. 3s, 
Bell of the Promenade. Weist | Wedding. Farmer. 33. 
Hill. 3s. Merry dnight (Duet, 4s.) 
Rose of the Valley. Farmer. 3s.| Farmer. 3s. 
Winter Time (comic). Coote. 3s, | Captive. Marriott. 3s. 
Clochette. Schottische. Coote. | Annie. Schottische. Furmer. 33. 


3s, Bright Eyes. Polka Mazurka. 
prec Visions. Redowa, Coote. 


also as Duets, 


Tinney. 3s. 


8. ees 
ARMER’S VIOLIN SOLOS, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, each ‘ 
Home, Sweet Home. Last Rose of Summer, 
Blue Belles of Scotland. Life let us cherish. 
Hope told a flattering, The harp that once. 


Swiss Air and Gentle Zitella, 


The Keel Row. 
nadia Two Sonatinas. Each 5s, 


Sounds so joyful, 


BLAGROVE'S VIOLIN SOLOS, with 


Pianoforto Accompaniment. 

Ji Flauto Magico. fs. 
Donna del Lago. 63. 

Trish Airs. 53. 

Logie o' Buchan. 48, 


Scotch Airs. 6s. rhe 
PAPMER S PIANO TUTOR 
Edition), 48. 


TARMER'S HARMONIUM TUTOR. 1s. 6d. 
BLAGKOVE'S VIOLIN ‘TUTOR. 8s. 2 es 
FARMER'S VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. Six 


Books, each 4s, ae 
i WILLIAMS executes SHIPPING 


ORDERS at most advantageous terms, either to Londen 
Agents or direct, 


ONDON: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS-STREET, W. ; ond 123, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


Filledu Régiment, 4s. 
Don Giovanni, 43, 
Welsh Airs. 5s. 


(New 


NEW and POPULAR 


Hilda (Morceau de} uton). 3s, 


Souvenir de becthoven. 4s, bd, 


